








THE BAPTIST QUARTERLY. 








INTRODUCTION. 


Ir is scarcely necessary that the Baptist QUARTERLY should for- 
mally introduce itself to that portion of the public most interested in 
its character and conduct. It is not so much a venture of private 
enterprise seeking patronage as an undertaking to which patronage 
was offered beforehand. It appears in response to a definite call, 
which may justly be regarded as uttering a wide and deeply-felt: want. 
The American Baptist Publication Society, at its last annual meet- 
ing, on a motion spontaneously offered, considered maturely and 
passed unanimously in a very full meeting, instructed its Board of 
Managers to publish a quarterly review. A recital of this instruction 
would be sufficient to justify the publication now undertaken. But 
though the work may be authorized by a vote, it must be sus- 
tained by its intrinsic merits; and it is due as well to the general 
public as to the denomination of which it may be considered in some 
sense a literary representative, that some statement should be made 
at the outset of what may be expected, should the views of its pro- 
jectors be as fully realized as the average of human purposes. 


The aims of the work may be considered in a twofold aspect, as 
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they have regard to our own religious connection or to the Chris- 
tian public generally. 

For the Baptist denomination it proposes to do some service, by 
adequate statements and timely discussions of the sentiments which 
prevail among us, whether relating to subjects on which we have a 
well-settled agreement, or to those on which there still exist fraternal 
differences: by stimulating an interest in theological and biblical 
studies, and gathering up for the common good the fruits of such 
studies; by supporting the interests of education, and of all literary 
and liberal culture, in the confidence that true science and art are 
allies—not enemies nor rivals—of true religion; doing thus some- 
what to further the intelligence and spiritual power of the denomina- 
tion, and its efficiency as one of the elements of that general Chris- 
tian influence which is the salt of the earth. It is obvious that this 
comprehensive end requires great breadth and freedom of investiga- 
tion. No topic which concerns the application of Christian principle 
to the welfare of society can be considered foreign to us, if only it be 
treated in a truly religious and humane spirit. But this liberty can- 
not be exclusive of editorial discretion, which is inseparable from 
editorial responsibility. 

A denomination so numerous and widely diffused needs a common 
literary organ for the cultivation of conscious unity. Writers in 
different parts of the country bringing their contributions together 
will become mutually acquainted. Their free exchange of thought 
cannot but invigorate their fraternal sentiments. The better we 
know each other the mote highly shall we esteem each other in love. 
By calling out also young writers and encouraging their literary 
endeavors, a service will be done both to them and to the public 
which will gain the benefit of their success. 

Our people have been liberal in their contributions for seminaries 
of learning, to the end that by providing a well trained and well 
instructed ministry they might promote a higher intelligence in the 
mass of Christians. The forethought which discerned this capital 
want of the churches, and the enlightened public spirit that has done 
so much to supply it, are worthy of all commendation. But some- 
thing more than the education of candidates is required in order to 
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secure a thoroughly furnished ministry. Those who are actively 
engaged in the ministerial office need means of continuous culture, 
that the impulse communicated by their preparatory discipline may 
not be soon spent and forgotten in the taskwork of life. Something 
to suggest and freshen thought, to invite investigation, to stir up the 
old enthusiasm, to allure into new paths of research,—something to 
keep the mind in communication with the prevailing currents and 
tendencies of opinion, while yet faith in the eternal verities of the 
gospel is strengthened,—something of this kind is needed, and the 
conductors of the Baprist QUARTERLY will at least endeavor to 
supply the need. But while the wants of ministers and students 
have a prominent place among the motives for sustaining a periodical 
of this kind, it must discuss topics that deserve the attention of every 
enlightened Christian, and it is hoped that among our intelligent 
laymen will be found many supporters of the work, and some valued 
contributors to its pages. 

While, however, we propose a Baptist publication, and one primarily 
for Baptists, we conceive that our work will be not without its uses 
with reference to the whole religious community. Holding in com- 
mon with other Christians to the great evangelical doctrines, we 
have with them a common duty in respect to the higher interests of 
mankind, and the promotion of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the world. 
What work we have to do we wish to do as effectively as we may, and 
therefore desire to put in use the best instruments. Such a work as 
we hope to make this, is one of the best. In it, as in all other reli- 
gious agencies, we are fellow laborers with all who have like precious 
faith. But the fact that we occupy a distinctive position implies that 
we look at these common truths and interests from a point of view 
peculiarly our own, and that we may consequently be supposed to 
have something original and characteristic to contribute to the general 
cause of Christianity,—something that will have its special value for 
those who look out from a different point upon the field of religious 
speculation and toil. 

One way in which we may hope to serve our brethren of other 
names, is by expounding and vindicating our distinctive sentiments. 
These will doubtless continue to be discussed after some fashion. 
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There was a time when such matters were discoursed of under peril 
of legal penalties; and many most excellent people, while sincerely 
abhorring the thought of any thing like intolerance, still believe as 
sincerely that the agitation of them is injurious to the mutual charity 
of Christians. Controversy is deprecated. But if silence ensues on 
our side, it is certain to be soon broken by voices in other quarters. 
Though no Baptist preach on these subjects, our practice is reckoned 
provocation enough for many a polemic publication. These topics, 
then will be discussed, well or ill. It is for the interest of the truth, 
and of all who love truth, that they should be intelligently discussed. 
We may be thought to pay our brethren a doubtful compliment, but 
we are almost daily convinced that many oppose us without any accu- 
rate knowledge of what they are controverting. We occasionally see 
imputed to us, in works whose reputation gives them authority, senti- 
ments that we do not hold. So far as these representations are 
believed, they are injurious to us and to all whcse minds are misled; 
when they are exposed and discredited, the exposure reacts injuriously 
upon those who have inadvertently committed the error. Controversy 
has its evils; but apathy, where important truth is concerned, is per- 
haps a greater evil. Controversy springing from party spirit aggra- 
vates the ill temper in which it originates; springing from love of 
truth, its fruits are righteous and peaceful. 

That the work now undertaken may in any good degree accomplish 
the objects proposed for it, two things are necessary. It must be 
sustained by a sufficient number of subscribers, and it must have a 
very general literary codperation of our ministers and scholars. The 
first need not be dwelt upon. We assume that if the work is felt to 
be needed (as the vote in the Publication Society expressed) it will be 
thus supported. Those on whom the pecuniary responsibility rests 
will look with solicitude for the practical solution of this question. 
But the editors are scarcely less solicitous that the work should 
gather the fruits of the best study and thought among us, and that 
not merely our practised writers, but younger men who are honorably 
ambitious to serve their generation, should send the products of their 
literary toil for publication in these pages. It will be our duty, indeed, 
to try the merits of their productions by a high standard of excellence ; 
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but any other course would only cheapen their success, offend their 
generous aspirations, and be an ill service to the work itself. 

A publication such as we hope, with the help of our brethren, to 
make this, has a place that no other periodical existing among us can 
fill. It is no disparagement of our weekly religious newspapers to say 
that the work we propose to do is one that they do not attempt, and 
could not hope to succeed in. Valuable as they are, invaluable as is 
the service they render to the spiritual and intellectual culture of our 
people, there is besides, and partly by reason of their success, a place 
and demand for something more. And it is only just to add, that the 
enterprise we now inaugurate owes to their encouragement much of 
its hopefulness. . 

It is a question on which the judgment of the public seems to be 
undecided, whether it is most for the interests of literature that 
writers for periodicals should publish their productions anonymously, 
or under the responsibility of avowed authorship. The prevailing 
practice in England has been to publish anonymously; the names of 
editors, even, are not announced. Some important reviews recently 
commenced, admit articles with the signatures of the writers. There 
are advantages in both methods, which we would be glad to combine. 
But the two are essentially incompatible and mutually exclusive. If 
articles are anonymous, nothing must be introduced for which the 
editor is unwilling to be completely responsible. We are indisposed 
to restrict the scope of the work within as narrow compass as would 
be required by that condition. While therefore the editor will exer- 
cise his best discretion as to the character of the articles to be 
admitted, the writer of each will be solely responsible for the senti- 
ments expressed in it. 

We would thankfully acknowledge the generous confidence and 
welcome that have been from all sides given to our QUARTERLY in 
advance. These have greatly strengthened us to go on, trusting that 
by the favor of God and the aid of his people we may do something 
for the cause of Christian learning and literature in our land. 
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PROFESSIONAL POWER. 


An address delivered before the Alumni of the Theological Institu- 
tion, Newton, Mass., June 26, 1866. 


. on the morning of the 13th of July 1859, there passed away 
from among the living, a man who had for more than thirty years 
‘pursued, in this commonwealth, a professional career of almost un- 
exampled brilliancy and success. He was on his way to Europe to 
recover his worn-out energies, when, too feeble to proceed, he lingered 
for a day or two at Halifax, till the summons reached him which all 
must obey, and which took him that way whence he will not return. 
His death produced a profound sorrow, not alone in the city of his 
residence, but throughout the State, and not in this State only, but 
throughout the country, and in other lands. His fame had gone 
abroad, and the charm of his eloquence had been recognized beyond 
the land that gave him birth. Of his character as a whole I shall 
not speak; of its moral, religious, or even intellectual traits I have 
nothing to say. My purpose is, brethren of the ministry, for a few 
minutes, to present Rufus Choate to you as a striking, perhaps the 
most striking, example known to us of professional success, and to 
inquire into some of the elements of that power by which this success 
was achieved; to ask and answer the question, “What are the 
lessons profitable to a minister of the gospel to be gleaned by the 
study of such a professional life?” I know that our profession is 
peculiar. Divine in its call, divine in its aims, divine in the sources of 
its efficiency, it stands apart from all others. But it is not unworthy 
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of the divinely called servant of Christ, to avail himself of any and 
every just means of augmenting his power. His work, the greatest 
and most glorious in which man ever engages, solicits, demands, all 
the resources, natural and acquired, which any man, the most gifted, 
possesses. And there are elements of power that are common to all 
the professions—elements essential to him who would successfully 
plead with men from the pulpit, equally as to him who would plead 
with men at the bar and in the Senate chamber. My theme, then, is 
professional power ; and I have chosen the distinguished man named 
as furnishing an illustration of this. 

It must be admitted that nature had been lavish of her gifts, pour- 
ing them richly on him to whom I now point you. To a person, in 
youth, of rare beauty and grace, there were added mental character- 
istics equally rare. Truly has it been said, “He was, in two words, a 
unique creation. He was a strange product of New England. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, John Adams, Samuel Dexter, and Jeremiah Mason, 
seem to be the natural products of the soil; but this great man always 
seemed as one not having an origin here in New England, but as if, 
by the side of our wooden buildings, by the side of our time-enduring 
granite, there had risen, like an exhalation, some Oriental structure, 
with the domes and glittering minarets of the eastern world. Yet 
this beautiful fabric, so aerial, was founded on a rock.” But after all 
that was peculiar in his natural gifts is abstracted, the beauty and 
grace of his person, the fascination of his eye, the rich tones of his 
voice of which the ear never tired, the imagination so exuberant, the 
wit so playful and pungent, and all else, of merely natural endow- 
ment, which went to make him an orator, and in which, of course, he 
is inimitable, there remains much in which he is imitable. Indeed, 
rich and varied as were his endowments, his chief admirer, his very 
Boswell, says, ‘‘ He was a manufacture, not a creation. We do not 
consider Mr. Choate a natural or born orator. We consider him the 
first and foremost of made orators. His mind and his will formed the 
elements and talents which nature gave him into an orator of the 
highest mark.” If this judgment be true, and we think it is, then is 
his example all the more fit for our present purpose, as furnishing 
both stimulus and encouragement to professional endeavor. What a 
resolute will and painstaking effort have done, may be done again. 
The power which Mr. Choate brought to the bar, and which grew 
with every year of his brilliant professional career, may be aimed at 
by him whose place is the pulpit, and whose themes are the messages 
of God to man. Sure we may be that his course would have raised 
him to a commanding position, placing him among the foremost of his 
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compeers, had nature been far more frugal than she was in her 
endowments. 

The first element of his professional power which we notice was a 
reverence, almost awful, for law, united with an enthusiastic love for 
the profession of it. Law was, to him, not the mere will of the 
majority. ‘It was the absolute justice of the State, enlightened by 
the perfect reason of the State; enlightened justice assisting the 
social nature to perfect itself by the social life. It is the master-work 
of man.” Such reverence he ever felt, and such he aimed to impart 
to his brethren, especially to the younger portion of them, for that to 
which his life was devoted. In 1845 he addressed the Law School at 
Cambridge on “ The Position and functions of the American Bar.” It 
was an occasion that aroused him to do his utmost, one in which it 
was fitting and natural that he should magnify his office. And most 
heartily did he do it, revealing, in his fondness and reverence for it, 
one of the chief elements of his supremacy in it. He saw in the one 
word Jaw the expression of the highest wisdom and the accumulated 
justice of all the past. ‘In the way,” said he, “that it comes down 
to us, it seems one mighty and continuous stream of experience and 
wisdom, accumulated, ancestral, widening, deepening, and washing 
itself clearer as it runs, the grand agent of civilization, the builder of 
a thousand cities, the guardian angel of a hundred generations, our 

“own hereditary laws. To revere such a system would be natural and 
professional, if it were no more. But it is reasonable, too. There is 
a deep presumption in favor of that which has endured so long. All 
that attracts us to life, all that is charming in the perfected and 
adorned social nature, we wisely think or we wisely dream, we owe to 
the all-encircling presence of the law. Not even extravagant do we 
think it to hold that the divine approval may sanction it, as not un- 
worthy of the reascn which we derive from his own naturé.” But 
not merely in the eloquence of public address was this reverence 
expressed. It came out in private conversations. It was seen in his 
whole mien and manner in the court-room. The very attitude and 
tones in which he always addressed the judge exhibited it. It went 
with him every where, this reverence for law, and was never laid 
aside in the fiercest contests at the bar, in the heat of the intensest 
excitements. He gloried in his profession. He had no higher am- 
bition than to be a lawyer, and was ever striving to realize his un- 
reached ideal of this calling. 

Now, without discussing the question whether all this reverence 
was worthily bestowed, whether there was not something of romance 
in it, decide this as one may, no one can deny that it was in him a 
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most important element of professional power and success. It helped 
greatly to make him what he was, and to lift him to that almost 
peerless eminence on which he stood. The details of his profession 
have their annoyances, were many of them irritating, some of them 
offensive, bringing him into necessary contact with men and business 
from which a cultured mind and a sensitive taste would shrink; but 
when he looked at his profession he saw it separated from all these, 
and it rose before him in all its dignity and grandeur. He fondly 
cherished the memory of the great names that had adorned it. He 
exulted in its ancestral character. He read with interest the best 
periods of Roman history, and was so familiar with the law and 
practice of those times that if it had been possible for Roman society 
to reappear, it is believed he could have appeared as an advocate 
before its tribunal. His admiration and fraternal sympathy for 
Cicero made him impatient of any adverse criticism on him. 

Now, brethren, members of a higher and nobler profession, we all 
need more of this lofty appreciation of our calling and work. The 
gospel of Christ—have we the reverence for that which is its due, 
and which is so essential an element of power in the ministry? If 
the lawyer can kindle, and glow, and wax eloquent as he traces law 
through all its known course, and comes down the stream of time, 
counting the monuments of its history, seeing in it the grand agent 
of civilization, the builder of a thousand cities, the guardian angel of 
a hundred generations—if law is thus venerable and august in the 
view of him who practises it, what ought not the gospel of Christ to 
be in the regards of him who is counted worthy to dispense it! Does 
law, human law, seem ancestral? Bring it beside the gospel, and it 
is but of yesterday. That expression with which Mark opens his 
inspired narrative—‘ The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ’”— 
carries us back not merely into the far depths of human history, 
beyond the earliest records of Greece and Rome—but beyond the ear- 
liest records of the race, into the mysterious depths of a past eternity. 
Its earthly history did not begin in the New Testament, with the 
birth of the promised One, “but in the Old Testament—in the first 
promise to our fallen parents; in their sacrificial offerings; in the 
bleeding lambs of Abel’s altar; in the simple faith and worship of the 
patriarchs.” And it had still an earlier beginning. It was no after- 
thought, no wise expedient to meet an unforeseen emergency, but be- 
fore the morning stars sang the song of creation, in the eternal counsel 
of the divine will, in the eternal purpose of the God who sent it, it 
began. “Its sweep bridges over all time—its two abutments resting 
in the two eternities, the one in the original and eternal purpose of 
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God, and the other in the everlasting bliss of heaven!” Ancient! It 
is natural to reverence that which has this character. Forty centu- 
ries, said Napoleon to his army in Egypt, are looking down upon you 
from yonder pyramids. But what are generations, ages, forty centu- 
ries, to the duration of that Gospel which is committed to us, and for 
whose beginning we must go back to the eternal purpose of the un- 
created Mind. Have you veneration for antiquity, would you cross 
oceans to explore the ruins of long buried cities, or to stand in the 
shadow of the pyramids, then let that Gospel which it is your mission 
to handle and unfold, appeal to and excite that veneration. And not 
for its antiquity alone, but for its character, its fruits, the great agen- 
cies it has employed,the ministries of men; and of angels, and of the 
Son of God, which have been given to it, its grand march down 
through the ages, its achievements in the past and its more glorious 
predicted achievements in the future, what it has done, is doing and 
will do, not for the life that is to come merely, but for the life that 
now is, the civilizations it has originated and matured, the fountains 
of misery it has dried up, the sufferings it has removed or mitigated, 
the sorrows it has relieved, the souls it has lifted up and’inspired with 
immortal hope and aim, for all these let it win and hold your venera- 
tion. It cannot be too profound. Do we seek an example? Take 
Paul. Weare familiar with his chosen phrases, the glorious Gospel 
of Christ—the glorious Gospel of the blessed God—spontaneous, in- 
tense expressions of the reverence he habitually felt, notes which float 
over the serried ranks of the apostle’s argument like the strains of 
martial music over the ranks of a marching army. The glorious gos- 
pel—and not that only, but the glorious gospel of the blessed God. 
He could not mention it without an adjective to express his venera- 
tion for it. His heart broke out and up through the severest pro- 
cesses of the intellect into utterance at the very thought of it. And 
was this no element of power in Paul’s ministry? Given the talents, 
the faith, the hope which were his, but shorn of this adoring rever- 
ence for the gospel, would he have been animated, upborne and im- 
pelled as he was? In the difficult and perilous mission to which he 
was called he needed just this. The gospel must stand before him in 
its beauty, and grandeur, and glory, the noblest revelation of God, of 
his manifold wisdom, not to man only, but to principalities and powers 
in heavenly places, that into which angels bend to gaze. 

But our reverence for the gospel is the measure of our love for our 
profession, and the source of it, if it be genuine. United to reverence 
for law, and growing out of it, was, as we have said, an ardent attach- 
ment to the profession of it, in the distinguished man whom we have 
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taken as an illustration. This reverence it was that gave dignity and 
honor to his calling. In its least attractive, nay in its repulsive duties, 
he was engaged in the ministry of that law of which he never spoke 
or thought without a feeling of reverence. Brethren, in no human 
calling is this professional enthusiasm, this high sense of its greatness 
and dignity more needed, in none surely is itso just, as in that of the 
Christian ministry. It has its trials, annoyances, self-denials, sacri- 
fices, sometimes, we think, more numerous and harder to be borne 
than those of other callings. But this may be questioned. Years 
of experience and observation have led me to question it, to doubt if 
in any of the other professions—that of law, or of medicine, or of bu- 
siness, or even of agriculture—the annoyances, the things which try 
a man’s temper and test his patience are less numerous or severe than 
in the ministry. A shady-side narrative could be written by select- 
ing a member of any other profession, truthful, unexaggerated, and 
yet quite as dark as any which the ministry ever has furnished, or 
can furnish. Brethren, enough, too much of this in papers, periodi- 
cals, books, and conversation have we had already. The trials of the 
ministry are no strange thing, such as have happened to no other 
mortals; but if they were, our calling is a strange one—high, pecu- 
liar, glorious, a favor bestowed, a grace given. So Paul regarded 
it, though called to its exercise when unremitted toil was the service, 
and stripes, and bonds, and imprisonment, and prospective martyr- 
dom the earthly reward,—a grace given—reserved for an elect num- 
ber of whom he thought it an unspeakable honor to be one. In the 
grandeur of the calling, in the dignity of the service, in the glory of 
the results, all the annoyances should sink out of sight utterly. We 
are not, servants as we are of the Most High God, called by his Spirit, 
guided and upheld by his providence, we are not to go round asking 
men to commiserate us. To be a true minister of Christ anywhere, 
in the most obscure position, under any circumstances, oppressed by 
poverty, and chilled by the want of sympathy and worn by toil, yet 
with the blessed consciousness within of a divine call, is a privi- 
lege for which to be devoutly grateful. It is the profession of all pro- 
fessions. And the man who once in it, sees anything higher, nobler, 
more attractive, anything for which on the whole he would exchange 
it, had better step out of it. He can bespared. He has mistaken 
his calling. 

But this intense preference, when felt and kept alive and growing, 
is an element of power. It cannot fail to be. The man is borne to 
his work, not by a cold conviction of duty—but by an ardent love. 
It is his chosen employment. He springs to its tasks with a bouyant 
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and jubilant heart. His tastes are met and gratified in it. And does 
it need to be proved, that whatever the calling this strong preference 
for it must be an element of power? 

Another feature of Mr. Choate’s professional life was the entire- 
ness with which he gave himself to it. He was emphatically “totus 
in illis.” He not only thought of no other calling as attractive—but 
he prosecuted this with a rare singleness of aim and concentration of 
faculties. To be in the true sense a lawyer, the great advocate, filled 
his ambition. Chosen to the United States Senate, he occupied for 
four years the chair made vacant by the resignation of his illustrious 
friend Webster. But at the close of the term he hastened with joy 
to the practice of a profession of which he was so fond. He was many 
times offered positions of honor by the State and National Govern- 
ments, but they would have taken him from his chosen place as an 
advocate at the bar, and he declined them. He was an active, labo- 
rious member of the Massachusetts Constitutional Convention, but 
during all its sessions he was carrying on more or less law. He occa- 
sionally delivered lyceum addressess and academic or other orations, 
but never to interrupt or interfere with his professional duties. “Not 
a single case of law was refused or slighted for them.” He went to 
Europe. The second day in London was wholly spent in hearing 
causes argued in some of the various courts of that metropolis. In 
his relaxation, amidst the novelties and excitements of his first tour 
abroad, his profession was uppermost. He had a taste for literature, 
cultivated it, kept it ever alive, was full of sympathy with literary 
men and their works, and especially fond of the classics and imagina- 
tive literature. But he read the ancient classics, his favorite English 
authors—Shakespeare, Wzlter Scott, Burke and others, the current 
issues of the press, the periodicals and daily papers, as a lawyer, and 
all that he gathered from them was safely stored in his unfailing 
memory, ready, when the occasion called, to be brought forth and 
made available at the bar. And at the summit of his career “his 
was that glory of which nightly he had dreamed and for which he 
struggled daily from his first entrance upon active life—the glory of 
the great advocate—the ruler of the twelve. To gain this particular 
altitude in history he made all his endowments and all his experiences 
contribute together.” 

Now this in the ministry would be just obeying the inspired coun- 
sel of Paul to Timothy, raira pedéra, év tobrore to6:—meditate on these 
things, give thyself wholly to them. The largest gifts and finest 
powers become weak, when divided and dissipated among many aims; 
inferior gifts and acquisitions are mighty when concentrated. He 
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who would rise to eminence and make his enduring mark in the world, 
must give himself to one aim. And surely, my brethren we need 
to correct our views of the Christian ministry, if that does not present 
a field broad enough to demand all that we have and are. The day 
has indeed gone by when the Bible and acopy of Watts’s Hymns were 
a sufficient library for the preacher. He may be a man of letters, in- 
termeddling with all learning, science, history, poetry, philosophy and 
works of the imagination—but in all his reading, study, whatever the 
department, whoever the author, he is to read and study as a min- 
ister of the gospel. He goes into these side fields that he may bring 
back something from them by which he will be better furnished for 
his great work. The grand aim must be ever before him. He may 
go abroad, whether his health demands it or not, but in all that he 
sees, hears, experiences in other lands, he will be but collecting that 
which will give him power asa preacher. And is not this an aim 
high enough, to be a preacher of the gospel, for any man’s gifts and 
capacities, whatever they are? The divine call to the ministry is one 
that lays its authority on the whole man, every endowment, every 
acquisition. It is presumption for any man to think himself equal to 
this and to something else. One or the other let him be, a minister 
of the gospel or something else, not a minister of the gospel and some- 
thing else. God has called some of the largest and most richly fur- 
nished minds to this work, and when such have given themselves 
wholly to it, they have found enough to tax and employ all their 
energies. There has been no necessity of turning aside for either in- 
citement or employment. The most impressive, the grandest passage, 
we think, in the life of Dr. Chalmers is that which his biographer 
thus designates—‘ Dr. Chalmers presents himself as a repentant cul- 
prit at the bar of the General Assembly.” The debate was on the 
the question of Pluralities, a most excited one, extending into mid- 
night and then adjourned to the next day. Late in the afternoon of 
this second day a member rose and quoted from an anonymous pam- 
phlet, published twenty years before, the assertion of the author, 
based, he said, on his own experience, that, “after the satisfactory 
discharge of his parish duties, a minister may enjoy five days in the 
week in uninterrupted leisure for the prosecution of any science in 
which his tastes may dispose him to engage.” As the passage was 
emphatically read, all eyes turned to Dr. Chalmers, the known author 
of the anonymous pamphlet—written before that great change 
which revolutionized at once his views of life and of the ministry. 
The interposition of another speech gave Dr. Chalmers time for reflec- 
tion, and at its close he rose amid the breathless sileace of the Assem- 
bly and said: 
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“Sir, that pamphlet I now declare to have been a production of 
my own, published more than twenty years ago. I now confess my- 
self to have been guilty of a heinous crime, and I now stand a repent- 
ant culprit before the bar of this venerable Assembly. 

“The circumstances attending the publication of my pamphlet were 
as follows: As far back as twenty years ago I was ambitious enough 
to aspire to be the successor of Prof. Playfair, in the mathematical 
chair of the University of Edinburgh. During the discussion which 
took place relative to the person who might be appointed his succes- 
sor, there appeared a letter of Prof. Playfair to the magistrates of 
Edinburgh on the subject, in which he stated it, as his conviction, 
that no person could be found competent to discharge the duties of 
the mathematical chair among the clergymen of the Church of Scot- 
land. I was at that time, sir, more devoted to mathematics than to 
the literature of my profession, and feeling grieved and indignant at 
what I conceived an undue reflection on the abilities and education of . 
our clergy, I came forward with that pamphlet, to rescue them from 
what I deemed an unmerited reproach, by maintaining that a devoted 
attention to the study of mathematics was not dissonant to the proper 
habits of a clergyman. Alas! sir, so I thought in my ignorance and 
pride. I have now no reserve in saying that the sentiment was 
wrong, and that in the utterance of it I penned what was most out- 
rageously wrong. Strangely blinded that I was! What, sir, is the 
object of mathematical science? Magnitude and the proportions of 
magnitude. But then, sir, I had forgotten two magnitudes. I thought 
not of the littleness of time; I recklessly thought not of the greatness 
of eternity.” 

Ah! my brethren, it is the true appreciation of these two mag- 
nitudes, the littleness of time, the greatness of eternity, that will 
ever make the true minister of Christ feel that he has neither lei- 
sure nor energies to give to anything else. It is this appreciation, 
inwrought into his soul by a personal experience, that will make him 
a man of one work and one aim. And the pastorate of Chalmers, pre- 
vious to his conversion at Kilmany, when he had five days out of 
every week to devote to science, compared to his pastorate at the 
same place afterwards, is an illustration of the power of the same 
man when partially and when wholly given to his work. Solicita- 
tions and flattering inducements are not wanting, were never more 
numerous than now, to draw the minister of Christ into other engage- 
ments and service; but if, with the cares of a parish and the de- 
mands of a pulpit to meet, he cannot find enough to exhaust his en- 
ergies, he had better lay down his office. He is too great a man for 
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his position. The Master has no need of him. The true reply of the 
consecrated minister of Christ to all such solicitations, is furnished in 
the words of Nehemiah, to the request of his wily adversaries, “I am 
doing a great work, so that I cannot come down. Why should the 
work cease, whilst I leave it and come down to you?” Totus in dlis, 
wholly given to these things, the man of one work, one aim, such 
should every minister of Christ be, such must he be if he would at- 
tain to true professional power. I have little sympathy with some of 
the sterner features of the theology of the patriarch of Franklin, as 
he was called, but I have great admiration for the exclusiveness with 
which Dr. Emmons, for nearly seventy years, devoted himself to the 
ministry and to nothing else, and I love the characteristic reply which 
he gave to his laborer who had the audacity to appear at his study door 
and request him to help rake the hay which was in danger of being 
wet by a threatened shower. “Then let it be wet,” said Dr. Em- 
mons, “TI am not going to leave my work to do yours”—a reply which 
only expressed the attitude of his will toward any and every thing 
that would turn him aside from his one work. 

Again, Mr. Choate was an indefatigable worker. He believed in 
work—he bent himself to it. Few, among his contemporaries in any 
profession, gave themselves so unremittingly to severe toil, toil ever 
bearing on his great aim, as did he for thirty-five years. The tasks 
which he imposed on himself and the account to which he held him- 
self for their performance, were of the severest kind. Many with his 
gifts and facilities would have been self-indulgent—at times choosing 
the easier path. But the inclination to this, if ever felt, was con- 
stantly curbed and repressed. He had a reputation to win—and then, 
the more difficult task, a reputation to sustain. It mattered not 
whether the cause was great or small, whether he was speaking be- 
fore the humblest magistrate or the highest tribunal of the land, 
he summoned every energy, set his whole mental machinery in motion 
for the task before him. Says Mr. Chandler, “The magnitude of the 
cause, or the character of the tribunal seemed to make no difference. 
Whenever or wherever he appeared there was sure to bea hard strug- 
gle. I have known him to contest a trifling matter before a Master in 
Chancery for several weeks, when the compensation must have been 
entirely inadequate. The ablest argument I ever heard him make, 
and perhaps the ablest it was ever my fortune to hear, was before a 
single judge at chambers, with no audience, not even the presence of his 
client. The amount involved was comparatively small, but the ques- 
tion interested his mind. He had given it a most patient, and careful, 
and thorough investigation, and for many hours he discussed it with 
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all the vigor he could bring to bear, with a rhetorical power truly 
wonderful, and with an array of all the learning which could by any 
possibility aid him in his cause.” And so was it ever with every cause. 
Whatever he thought worth doing at all, he thought worth doing 
with all his ability—and with a yearly average, for the lasi eleven 
years, of seventy engagements in actual trials, one can judge of the 
perpetual and exhausting labor to which he submitted. Those calm, 
beautiful exordiums to his arguments, and those impassioned, intense 
perorations were no extemporaneous effusions, but are believed (for 
it is a matter of faith) to have been written out in the strange hiero- 
glyphics, with which the masses of paper before him were covered 
when a trial ended. It was not genius, a rare combination of natural 
gifts alone, that gave him his singular professional power, but work, 
incessant, patient, exhausting toil—it was an achievement, not an 
endowment. 

But enough and more for the illustration of this point. We have 
touched here the grand secret of all professional power, in the minis- 
try or elsewhere—it is work. This is needed in the law—certainly 
no less in the ministry. I would meet the candidate for the sacred 
office at the very threshold of his preparation with the question: Do 
you expect, and are you willing, to work—to enter upon a life of un- 
flagging toil? And I would warn him if he shrank from that, though 
he might drag out life, bearing the name of a minister, and going 
through the routine of service, he could never hope to reach profes- 
sional power. I need not stop, in this presence, to avow my belief in 
the necessity of a supernatural influence, of answer to prayer, to make 
the human agency effectual. This we are all agreed upon. But 
neither prayer nor the Holy Spirit are to be so relied on as to war- 
rant and encourage indolence. At the close of a week—in which the 
servant of Christ has diligently studied—aroused himself to his ut- 
most—made all and the best preparation possible—at the close of 
such a week, in the calm, beautiful quiet of Saturday evening, he may 


bow in his study, and spreading out before God the results of his — 


toil, with confidence ask his blessing on them. “Lord I have done 
my utmost. There it is—in itself powerless. Now give the effi- 
ciency.” But he who can thus bow and plead at the close of a week 
of indolence—a week whose days and hours have been permitted to 
slip away unimproved—needs to have his views of the conditions of 
divine help corrected and his conscience quickened and made sensi- 
tive. I believe we are, as a profession, laborious. But I at the same 
time believe there is no profession in which the temptations to remit 
éxertion, and the facilities for doing it are more strong and numerous. 
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The distribution of our time is much at our own disposal. Some pre- 
paration for every Sabbath is to be made—but each man forms his 
own habits in regard to it—fixes his own standard of what it shall 
be—determines how many and what hours shall be given to it. 
Within his study—with the doors closed—there is no monitor over 
him but his own conscience—and there are no demands but his own 
sense of duty. He may have an admiring, indulgent people, who are 
prepared to receive the veriest common-places from his lips, as the 
utterance of profound wisdom. Under these circumstances will it 
require no strong purpose to keep resolutely at work—to bend pa- 
tiently over the study table, when the sweet breath of June or the 
glorious hues of October are inviting him abroad—to refuse the con- 
cert, the popular lecture, or the social circle when the hours are 
demanded for the yet unfinished sermon—to close the fifth volume of 
Froude’s history, in the very middle of one of its most fascinating 
chapters because the self-appointed hour for study has come—to 
apply the spur when the weary mind like the jaded body, calls for 
rest—to repress the feeling that the old sermon, preached three years 
ago, on a rainy Sabbath to a thin congregation, will do just as well 
as a new one—to resist the temptation to prefix a new text and a new 
introduction to a past preparation; will it require no force of will to 
refuse all these solicitations, with which we are all, it may be too well 
acquainted—whose very countenances and tones, as they look in at 
the study door, are familiar to us? It was said by a distinguished 
teacher in this country, that he believed laziness is the original 
sin; and if this be so, as we reject Dr. Mahan and others on perfec- 
tionism, we must expect to struggle on against the remains of this 
original sin while we live. It has been said that while the best years 
of the lawyer, the statesman, and the physician, are between the ages 
of fifty and sixty-five, the best years of the clergyman are between 
forty and fifty. Whether the remark be true I will not decide. But 
if it be so, certain I am that the best way to meet and remove this 
comparison so unfavorable to,us is diligent and persistent toil—espe- 
cially in the study. With physica! health unimpaired, the fifteen 
years next after fifty ought to be the most efficient in a man’s profes- 
sional life—may be, will be, if he carries habits of laborious study 
previously formed into them and through them—if instead of quietly 
reclining beneath the shade tree of the position already attained, he 
sees other heights yet to be reached, and girds himself for the task. 
Robert Hall was in his sixty-second year when he returned to Bristol, 
the scene of his first continuous labors, and destined to become the 
scene of his closing ministry. He carried there the results of years 
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of intense study, the most brilliant reputation in England as a 
preacher, and a body infirm and tortured by a painful disease ; but he 
carried with him an unextinguished literary ardor, an unabated love 
of study. Through life he was tormented with a desire to write bet- 
ter than he could. Hence it is that he wrote so well. To the un- 
reached aim—the beautiful ideal—towards which he was ever aspir- 
ing, we owe those sermons upon which we now gaze as models of 
pulpit eloquence, as one does upon the statues of the sculptors of anti- 
quity. 

This willingness to work will show itself in a studious preparation 
for the ordinary or minor service, as well as for the great occasions. 
Whatever is worth doing at all—the lecture in a school house, or 
the talk in the conference room—is worth preparing for, and is a part 
of that grand work to which the preacher has been called and set 
apart. “It was,” says one, “an evidence of Dr. Chalmers’ singular 
wisdom, that on a certain fast-day, in mid-winter, he walked five 
miles in a severe snow storm, to meet a little company of the cottagers 
of Kilmany, one of the humblest of the Scottish villages, and there as 
they sat shivering together in the damp dining room of the manse, 
preached to them as elaborate and eloquent a sermon, as was that day 
heard by the most brilliant assembly in the kingdom. It was a token 
of his fitness for the Chair of Philosophy in the College of St. Andrews, 
that when he was the incumbent of that office, he was accustomed to 
gather into his own dwelling on the Sabbath evenings, the poorest of 
the neglected children of the neigborhood, and for that respected au- 
dence prepared himself with his pen, as thoughtfully as for his class 
in the University. A noble specimen was this of a Christian minister. 
We can conceive it possible that a Christian should stand unmoved in 
the halls of Abbotsford, or on the banks of the Doon; but we envy 
not the heart or the inteilect of the man who can enter the darkened 
study of the manse of Morning Side, where the Apollos of the Scot- 
tish Pulpit breathed out his life at midnight and alone, and there look 
without emotion on the manuscript piles that have been witness to 
the respect he felt for the villagers of Kilmany and the pauper chil- 
dren of St. Andrews.” 4 

Another element of Mr. Choate’s power—and the last I shall 
name—was his persistent study of human nature—not in the abstract, 
but in the concrete—the human nature before him, embodied in the 
twelve men with whom he had then and there todo. They were the 
material, for the time being, on which he had to work. Their preju- 
dices were to be removed, their ignorance enlightened, their judg- 
ments convinced, and their sympathies won. To do this he must 
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know not men, but these men—their history, characters, modes of 
thought, likes and dislikes. In a long trial his study of the twelve 
began the moment he took his seat and looked into their eyes; and 
long before the evidence was in, from personal observation or inquiry, 
he had learned the quality of every one of them. ‘‘ Many and many 
a time did he direct solid masses of his oratoric artillery upon the heart 
or head of a peculiar juryman, whose individuality he had learned 
during the trial.” It is said that almost the whole of the closing ap- 
peal of one of Mr. Webster's greatest efforts at the bar was especially 
intended for one juror of a conscientious character. But the charac- 
teristic which was such an element of power in him who had such 


- mastery over juries, and who is deemed so worthy of our study, has 


perhaps been sufficiently indicated. 

We study books, rhetoric, the laws of reasoning, but do we, with 
direct aim, on purpose, study men—the men with whom we have to 
do, whom it is our work to reach and win? A brother in the minis- 
try, who after a long settlement had removed to another field, said to 
me: “TI find few of my former sermons of which I can avail myself. 
They were made for that people, for the religious atmosphere of that 
place, for the idiosyncracies of the men and women there, and they 
do not fit here.” The brother unconsciously uttered a high com- 
mendation of his preaching. The most effective sermons are those 
which like the best fitting garments, are made for somebody, for some- 
body of whom the measure has been carefully taken. There is a 
directness of aim and an impelling force in such sermons, that send 
their truth right home. Like the minnie ball of the sharp-shooter, 
they are intended to hit somebody and they do. Of course there are 
personalities which are injudicious, offensive; which no wise preacher 
will ever carry into the pulpit; personalities which will fix the 
thoughts and eyes of the entire congregation on a single hearer. 
You will not understand me to commend these. They have marred 
the usefulness of many an able preacher, and they ought to mar it. 
He who has forgotten the dignity and proprieties of the pulpit, is 
doing in public what he does not dare to do, but ought to do in pri- 
vate. But there may be aims direct and personal which are not offen- 
sive—an aim at some plausible objection, at some pernicious habit of 
thought, at some refuge of vice beneath which a sou! has found shelter 
and gone to sleep, at the sophistry of some skeptical volume which is 
spreading its poison through the homes, at some masked vice—a great 
variety of aims which an intelligent study of his flock will be ever 
suggesting to the earnest and faithful pastor. 

The prejudice against a learned or literary ministry, not always 
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unfounded, would find its corrective here. The study of books, how- 
ever intense, will not injure the preacher, if thus conjoined with the 
study of men—the wider his knowledge of letters and science, the bet- 
ter, if balanced by a commensurate knowledge of human nature. It 
is this which awakens his sympathy for men’ and opens the way into 
their sympathies, converting him from the dried, and emotionless, and 
statue-like scholar, the reader of elegant religious essays, into the 
warm, living, breathing pastor and preacher. ‘There zs nothing else 
on earth so great as Human Life, and nothing whose contact so in- . 
structs and inspires. It hath mystery in it, the mystery of God’s 
working, the very hiding of his power. It hath forces combined in 
it, the forces of thinking, of feeling, of deciding, in comparison with 
which gravitation is coarse and light is tinsel.” Now into sympathy 
with this human life, diversified, mysterious, awful, with those indi- 
vidual forms of it in the very midst of which he moves, and to shape 
and guide which is his mission, the preacher needs to bring and to 
keep himself. His power depends on this. He fastens on men’s souls, 
as*with hooks of steel, by means of it. He draws them as does the 
magnet the particles over which it is moved. We hear of animal mag- 
netism in the pulpit, of a strange fascination darting from the eye of 
the preacher and fastening on the hearer—and if there-be any such ' 
thing we do not want it,my brethren. But there is a better magnet- 
ism, which comes of the knowledge of men, of the men before us, of. 
their characters and needs, their employments and temptations, their 
homes and their daily lives, which we may covet and use, which is a 
legitimate and mighty power in the preacher. Christ, the faultless 
preacher, had this knowledge in perfection, had it by virtue of his 
omniscience as we can never have it. He knew what was in man, 
and more what was in men, individuals. And when he spoke, whether 
to one or to many, like the skilful player on an instrument, he touched 
the keys of the soul whom he chose and brought out the very notes of 
harmony or of discord which he intended. Something of this power, 
like it in kind, though infinitely below it in degree, the human 
preacher is invested with, by the knowledge that comes of wisely 
studying his people. He knows the individuality of his hearers and 
has to do with it. ‘‘His word is to this man and to that man, to you, 
and to me, and to him; to each in the singleness of his identity, and 
in that impressive solitude in which every man is appointed to work 
out his own salvation.” 

But already, brethren, I have taxed, if not exhausted your patience. 
Let us appreciate our high calling, give ourselves wholly to it, disci- 
pline and use whatever powers God has given us; bear with patience, 
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nay with cheerfulness, the trials incident to our work, cherish ever a 
growing gratitude to Christ Jesus, our Lord, who hath enabled us for 
that he counted us faithful, putting us into the ministry. Time is 
short. From this place we go to the festal board, around which we 
shall listen to the necrology of another year, the harvest work of that 
Reaper who makes every year and all seasons his own. Every mo- 
ment, while we sit here, when we stand there, our hearts are beating 
funeral marches to the grave. Another twelve months will pass, and 
another necrology will be read, and if any of our names are to be found 
in it, God grant that we may be called from fields of patient, cheerful, 
successful toil, dropping the sickle only at the summons of the Mas- 
ter—Come up higher. The world, the times, call as never before for 
men, for workers, for power in the pulpit. Human needs cry out for 
them. The very atmosphere in which we move is pierced with Mace- 
- donian cries. Fields more inviting, waving with richer golden har- 
vests than ever in the past gladdened the eyes of the reapers, are all 
around us. Thank God, fervently, constantly thank God, for the pri- 
vilege of living and laboring in such a day as this. It is little we can 
do at the best, but let ours be, as the grave covers us one by one, 
that highest commendation uttered by the best lips that ever spoke 
in human speech: “He hath done what he could.” 
WituiaM Lamson. 
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PLATO AND PLATONISM. 


pLaAto is commonly conceived as a venerable man, with a frosted 
- heard and trembling hand. We think of him as of Samuel, not 
the boy-priest, but as he came up at the incantation in Endor—“an 
old man covered with a mantle,” a shadow of an exhausted life, looking 
out from the grave. He seems a good man, but a dreamer, who hav- 
ing lost capacity for pleasure, dozes over theories of an unreal world. 

But such a man could not have so swayed the best minds of eight 
centuries, with almost regal power. That fourth century before 
Christ was an age of giants, though of youth, and demanded a colos- 
sus, and a young man, for a leader. Commerce and manufactures, 
centering at Athens, begat there the intense activity natural to a 
great metropolis. Then art achieved her best triumphs, and then 
logic and rhetoric decreed the laws to which all the ages confess alle- 
giance. The Attic polity diffused a love of refinement and of thought 


among all freemen. Ignorance of revealed religion left philosophy 


the only known avenue of approach to truth; and through it, there- 
fore, all pressed with the earnestness natural to souls full of the con- 
sciousness of an immortal destiny. The newly discovered subtleties 
of mathematics had awakened an eager hope that they might throw 
light on the mysteries of the soul. 

Suppose yourself at home in that age, and that there comes to your 
table a man of forty or fifty years. He has the mien of a gentleman, 
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a traveller, a courtier. He is the most genial guest you have; for 
though decidedly aristocratic in his tastes, and wholly intellectual, he 
is in thorough sympathy with life and with nature. Though modest 
and polite, he is as facile as he is elegant in speech, turning easily 
from history to metaphysics, and thence to ethics and religion, or to 
science or poetry. Without being cynical he is a hearty hater of 
shams, and hypocrites, and cant. He shows you your follies, and re- 
verses your opinions; but very kindly and suavely. His memory, and 
logic, and speech are never at fault. He unsettles your pet theories 
by seeming to speak your own thoughts, at which, nevertheless, you 
wonder, as a harp gifted with hearing might be astonished at its own 
music in the hands of Orpheus. Such was Plato in the days of his 
strength. 

He was a vigorous man, in thorough sympathy with men. He was 
the Shakespeare of Athens, far more than was Mschylus, or Sophocles, 
or Euripides. Shakespeare analyzed emotions and interpreted to 
men the language of hearts. Plato analyzed emotions and also beliefs, 
and interpreted to men the language of souls. He sounded the still 
depths of the soul, where the plummet floats in an abyss and the mys- 
tery of man merges in the mystery of God. Plato and Shakespeare 
revealed men to themselves, setting before them a mirror the image 
in which could never be forgotten. 

Many have tediously detailed the methods by which Plato might 
have reached his doctrines. They make the path to the academy lead 
through every older school of philosophy. As well might we attempt 
to portray Hercules by describing his cradle, his skin-blanket, and his 
bowl and spoon. Without these he might not have become a hero, 
but these did not make him one. He was born a demigod. Such 
men as Plato are not made by education. Homer had no true pa- 
rents in poesy. There is an order of Melchizedec aside from the 
priesthood. Plato, Milton, Shakespeare, Bacon, were self-begotten. 
Such men come in the night, children of revolutions and storms. They 
shine out as the Star of Bethlehem, self-sphered, or sphered only in God. 

We do not gain new ideas by logic or reasoning. There is no 
known path from a lower fact to a higher, for syllogisms reason down- 
wards. Induction and deduction may determine the direction of the 
mind’s flight, but cannot give it wings. Intuition is the instrument 
of progress, and consciousness does not extend down far enough to 
take in the method of intuition. You reflect on what you already 
know, when there drops into your mind a thought like a freshly 
minted coin. You know not if it is true metal and full weight; but 
if it endures the tests, it passes current. 
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Every genius who shines out as a new light in the darkness, will 
remain in some respects unequalled. He is great because he is origi- 
nal; while his followers are feeble because they are imitators. Such 
men are gifted with an intuitive vision, which foresees events and con- 
ceives brilliant images. This alone is not genius. There is another 
faculty that tests intuition—a critical faculty. In esthetic criticism 
we call it taste; in moral criticism it is conscience; in other matters it 
is reason, sense, judgment. In reality, it is the soul’s self-conscious- 
ness—the knowleage of the inherent disposition of the soul in relation 
to other things which it must approve or condemn. This alone is not 
genius, though it helps to make men wise. But when the intuitive 
imagination and the instant critical sense are united in the same pe. - 
son, they constitute a genius. Such men only can create great pic- 
tures, or sculptures, or improvise grand music, or discover truth. 
Such a genius was Plato. 

A study of any of Plato’s great ideas will show that he must have 
outleaped the deductions of logic.’ His arguments are not such lines of 
thought as follow the dark windings of groping ignorance. He is like 
one, who having from a mountain, or with the telescope, laid his 
course, opens his way with the axe and spade. 

At a time when other philosophers denied everything noble—denied 
God, and truth, and eternal life—Plato affirmed that there was God, was 
truth, was eternal life, because he felt his own kinship with Deity. 
The secret of his philosophy is his intuitive conviction that the spirit- 
ual is supreme over the material. His characteristic is faith in him- 
self and in God. He believed his inner sense, and felt that God, 
having given this would not suffer it to lie tohim. His philosophy 
was thus a science of consciousness. But he despised his body in com- 
parison with his soul, and the material world in comparison with the 
spiritual. He did not care to contemplate the dicta of consciousness 
concerning things physical; but he did not deny these dicta, as is com- 
monly supposed. In viewing the apparent antagonism between the con- 
sciousness of the body and that of the soul, he gave his faith to the nobler. 

For himself he had no method but introspection. To his philoso- 
phy he gave the name of Zhe Dialectic, which to him signified not a 
method, but the science of real being. To his followers, however, 
Plato’s dialectic became a method. To him it was the science found 
in self-consciousness, but he could only teach men destitute of genius 
to attempt mechanically what with him was spontaneous. Among 
his imitators, therefore, the dialectie was known only asa method of 
searching for truth by elimination of puerilities and rejection of 
falsities. 
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To Plato his dialectic was faith, knowledge, realism; but his fol- 
lowers, setting out from this belief in self, ran into doubt of everything 
external, and fell into skepticism. He believed in self because only 
self certified to him the existence of God; but it was logical for his 
imitators to deny God, because self was all they knew. Plato, adher- 
ing to the supremacy of the spiritual consciousness, could hold the 
material world to be not real, in the sense in which his soul was real, 
without denying its reality in the sense in which his body was real. 
But his feebler imitators could not grasp this distinction, and saw in 
Plato the denial of realism and of matter. 

But we must now turn from a general to a more detailed survey of 
Platonism. To separate the parts of Plato's philosophical system from 
each other for examination is, however, like the dissection of a beauti- 
ful body, every organ of which is in itself a finished whole, yet is 
perfect only when untorn from its place in that wonderful composite 
organism in which was once but one life. Yet for the purposes of our 
essay, it is necessary to look separately at Plato's doctrines, as they 
relate to real beng, to knowledge, to Gop, to man, to morals, and to 
material things. 


Concerning Real Being, or Ontology. 


Plato took his stand firmly on his consciousness of his own exist- 
ence. “I, who think, and feel, and act, am,” was to him an axiom no 
less than to Descartes. But he could not believe himself the sole, 
real being, self-existent and unrelated. Nor could he doubt that 
those ideas of common sense which are universal and incontro- 
vertible are eternally true. Believing, also, that knowledge results 
from relation and analogy of existence, he accepted the deliverances 
of consciousness as certifying the real existence of both the thinker 
and the thought. He did not, however, suffer his faith in conscious- 
ness to embrace the bodily perceptions. Intellect alone was to him 
conscious, and therefore only intellect, and the objects of its intelli- 
gence were to him real. 

To that which is apprehended in intelligence he gave the name 
eléos, form, appearance, idea. These ideas, he believed, not only were 
the essence of all our abstract and general conceptions, but gave to 
material forms all that they possessed of reality. Plato, therefore, 
affirmed the unreality of matter, but in this he must be understood to 
mean only that matter is not of the nature of mind, is not in contact 
with intellect, and is unworthy of comparison with ideas. 

So far, however, was Plato from denying absolutely the existence 
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of matter, that he even’ affirmed its eternity and imperishableness. 
Indeed, he does not seem to suppose that souls or ideas are wholly 
incorporeal, or that even God exists without essence or substance of a 
certain kind.? And yet, over against this statement, must be placed 
his assertion that the good, i. e. God, is not essence, but transcends it 
in age and power.® 

He did not suppose ideas to be self-existent, but to derive their being 
from a higher existence, which is itself eternal, and is therefore pre- 
eminently +d 4v, Being. This Being, he also called the Good, a word 
which did not, on his lips, have that sweet meaning with which we 
ascribe it to God, but signified only what is unmixed‘ and one, and is 
therefore incapable of schism or change. To the presence and impact 
of the Good he ascribed all that is real in ideas. 

In the theory of Plato, then, essence or being could be predicated 
only of minds and ideas. Above these, with a higher order of exist- 
ence, real but incomprehensible, was God; and below, with an order 
of existence true but despicable, was matter. 


Concerning Knowledge, or Metaphysics. 


While many were affirming that all things are transitory, and there 
is nothing real and true, or that each mind’s thought is to it truth, 


_ and other doctrines whose general drift was towards skepticism, Plate, 


ag we have already seen, believed in the real fixity of truth and the 
certainty of knowledge. Yet he declared the deceptiveness of the 
senses, and the unreliability of mere perceptions.® He, indeed, cast 
out from his thought as unworthy of notice, all that belongs to bodily 
sensations. Regarding this world as only a temporary home of souls, 
and as constantly changing by the impression on it of the forms of the 
real and better world,’ he despised the questions of natural realism 
and reflected only on spiritual realism.* 

For three great reasons, at least, he believed in the real objective 
and eternal existence of those ideas which are the objects of the mind’s 
comprehension. First, because they are sharers of the divine nature 
of the Creator from whom they spring.? Second, because Plato saw 
no other stay against those who taught that ideas are reborn in every 
mind, and hence man is the measure of truth, or against those who 
said all things are in a flux. Third, because of his theory of knowl- 
edge. 

1Timeus, 52, D. V. Mosheim’s note on Cudworth’s Int. System, vol. I, ch. 4, 3 6, note 3. 

2 Timeeus, 35, A. 6 Theaetetus, middle Rep. 532, A. 

5 Repub. 509. B. 7 Repub. 579, B. 


4 Phedon, 78,C.D. Timeus, 28, A.,29,A.  §® Phedon, 79,D. 100, C. 
5 Pheedon, 65, B.—67. Repub. 511, D. 8 Timeus, 35 to 41, 90, A. 
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Plato believed what a modern metaphysician has affirmed in the 
dogma, “The relation of knowledge implies analogy of existence.” 
Ideas, then, known by the mind, must, like it, be of divine essence, 
real and eternal.' Uniting with this premise the belief that only 
what is indivisible and unmixed is eternal,? it followed that the 
highest knowledge is of totalities, and not gained by analysis. It isa 
relation of two like essences, in which the distinction of subject and 
and object, of thinker and thought is scarcely, if at all, perceptible. 
Such perfect knowledge the soul gains by the intuitions of pure rea- 
son.* This, therefore, a philosopher seeks, despising knowledge 
gained by the senses as mere opinion. Thus Plato says, “When the 
soul uses the senses for its investigations it is confounded; but when 
it examines by itself, it reaches the pure, the eternal, the unchange- 
able, and as if kindred with it, becomes connected with it.’ 

This is the key to Platonism. It is the science of looking in rather 
than out. Logic has no claim to paternity in it, but is its docile ser- 
vant. But Platonism is therefore Plato. It is the picture of what 
Plato sees in his own soul. He plainly says,* that to arrive at truth 
he makes the strongest hypothesis he can, and calls everything truth 
which harmonizes with it. It is this assertion of something true and 
eternal in knowledge—this internalizing the proofs of all truth, this 
exaltation of God, of ideas and of man—and the nobility of Plato him- 
self, that make Platonism still a living power. 

But Plato did not suppose that constant ecstasy is needed for the 
vision of ideas. In a preéxistent® state minds came into relation 
with God and truth, and then became enriched with knowledge. Cer- 
tain of the ideas thus acquired the mind reproduces by looking in 
upon itself. Such are the ideas of existence and non-existence, like- 
ness and difference, good and evil, beauty and ugliness, etc.’ Others 
are reproduced by memory, the objects met with in daily life being 
imperfect and false copies of eternal ides, yet serving to suggest 
the reminiscence® of the real ideas which the mind in its earlier life 
beheld. 

Plato was not able to establish any infallible criteria for judgment 
between truth and error. He could only declare that he attains most 
of true wisdom who is least diverted by this world from the vision of 
his own mind. It is a theory most acceptable to human pride, 
though ruinous to every one but a Plato. 


1 Timeus, 37. Phedon, 65, 67 and 76. Repub. 533, 585. 

2 Phedon, 78, C. D. Timeus, 28, A; 29, A. 

3 Theaetetus 105,106. Repub. 511, D. Timeus, 30,B. Phedon, 66, A.; 76, D. E. 

4 Pheedon, 79, D. 5 Pheedon, 100, A. 6 Phedon, 76. Phedrus, 246—249. 
7 Theaetetus, 105 and 106. ® Repub. 597, et seq. Phedon, 73,C.; 92°C. Phedrus, 62. 
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Concerning God, or Theology. 


Do not look to this ancient heathen for any of our cherished Chris- 
tian conceptions of the personality of Deity, of the divine Sonship of 
man, or of our intimate relations with God. In the mind of Plato 
these matters were conceived more intellectually than spiritually. 
His idea of God is part of his physics, metaphysics and esthetics, 
rather than of his religion. 

Plato believed that there is one great eternal first Cause of all 
things. He is distinctively the Being. He is also the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good, though these words on Plato’s lips signify little 
more than incapacity for schism’ or change. 

He is the highest of all ideas? and the Author’ of all. He can be 
known by the pure reason, but is far above all human comparisons or 
descriptions. Yet he is not an abstraction, but a living power. Plato 
struggled against ascribing to God any attributes or relations which 
might be regarded as limitations or imperfections; yet he warily 
avoided those negations which later Platonists tried to find in him, and 
which modern writers, finding them in Neo-Platonism, ascribe to 
Plato. Thus, his assertion that God is above being, is very different 
from'the Gnostic dogma that he must not be said to exist. Instead 
of saying God has no desires and is not active, he saw in such asser- 
tions the denial of Deity. He affirmed‘ that God did desire to pro- 
duce a blessed image of himself, and for this purpose put forth for a 
season a creative energy and formed a self-sustaining universe, but after 
this returned to his repose. 

Plato is emphatic’ in ascribing mind, vods, to God. He attempts no 
dissection of the idea of Deity, and does not hypostatize God’s mind 
as a second person, but regards intelligent mind in the Godhead as 
essential to his perfection. 

This transcendental Deity is not our beneficent God, Father, Guar- 
dian, and Saviour. Plato’s spirit did not reach up to him in prayer, and 
he was skeptical as to the concern of the gods for the affairs of this 
world. A providence’ he believed in, but it was a literal providence, 
which provided for all things in its “forethought” of creation. 

To discover the Creator, or Demiurge, is, he says, difficult. God’s 
first creature was an ideal universe in likeness of himself. This, also, 
is a god.’ Like the Supreme God, it has mind,* voi<, not as a separate 
hypostasis, but as part of its own perfection. This ideal universe is a 


1 Phedon, 78,C. D. Timeus, 28, A.; 29, A. Repub. 305 and 517. 2 Repub. 517, B. 
3 Timeus, 29 A. E.; 42; 68, E. Repub. 379, 380. 4 Timaus, 30 A.; 42, E. 

5 Timeus, init. passim. © Laws, Book X., chap. 10 and 11. 

7 Timeus, 34, B; 68, E.; 92, B. 8 Timeeus, 30, B. 
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soul,’ by which the realm which it pervades and quickens is made 
alive,” but not an animal, as some gross translations of Plato assert. 
Being alive in all its parts, these also are gods, not in their material 
substance, but in their living forces, as e. g., the Sun,? Earth,‘ the 
planets,° the heavens,° and their hosts.’ Plato also admitted the 
divinity of the mythological* gods of the Greeks, as being offspring 
of different parts of the wniversal soul; but he® denied the fables 
avout them, and said"* we only know of their existence from traditions. 
Under no circumstances would they become incarnate," but they are 
the creators of the human nature of mortals. Only to the supreme 
God does Plato accord the name Father;” for he, through the medium 
of the ideal universe, is the source of the immortal minds of men. 


Concerning Man, or Anthropology. 


In nothing is the boldness of Plato’s genius more apparant than in 
his theory of human nature. The mysteries which confounded other 
philosophers, and led them to gross or puerile theories, gave to his 
mind freedom for conceptions which later ages may reject as false, but 
will never cease to admire for their audacity and brilliancy. Fully 
conscious of human shame and weakness, he yet saw so much of glory 
in human life, that with a bold grasp he seized the idea of our divine 
sonship, and clung to the hope of a blessed immortality. 

In his belief, the true manhood was in the intellect. 

This is the creature of the Supreme God, and is of essence scarcely 
less purely divine than that of the world-soul. This is the conscious, 
wise, immortal manhood. It is the regal power in human life. Se- 
duced and blinded it may be by the flesh, but never depraved or 
enslaved. In will it is free, unconstrained alike in virtue or in vice. 

To these divine minds the inferior’ gods joined irrational souls and 
earthly bodies, and in these are the sources of sin. Every human 
being is like a little commonwealth, in which all is harmonious and 
right when the heaven-born intellect rules with royal sway the pas- 
sions of the soul and the instincts of the flesh. The rational intellect, 
70 doytottxdv, has its seat’ in the head, the impulsive soul occupies the 
breast, and the sensuous instincts dwell in the lower parts of the 
body. 

The rational minds of men, in an earlier’® period of their life, circled 


1 Timeus, 30, B,; 37. 2 Timeus, 30, B; 69, C. 3 Repub. 508, A. Laws, Book X. 


4 a 40, C. 5 Epinomis, 986, B. 6 Timeus, 40, E; 92, B. 

7 * rs Cc. D. 8 Timeus, 41. 9 Republic, Book iii, chaps. 1 to 5. 
» «= Dd. 1 Repub. 381, C. 12 Timeeus, 28, C. 

13 6 = 30, B.; 41, C.; 42, A.; 69,C.; 70,D. 1 Timeus, 90; Rep. 581, D.; 588, A. 
6 69, E.; a a. 16 Phedrus, 246, E, to 248. 
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with the gods, around that “essence which really exists, colorless, 
formless and intangible,” but is visible to the gods, and could then be 
seen by inferior spirits. The vision of real being is the source of all 
intelligence and human glory. He who has seen clearly the divine 
truth, is made noble and wise. He who sees little and dimly, retains 
no knowledge, but only opinion, and is ignoble. At some period it 
was given to the spirits to choose a mode of earthly life. Those spirits 
which had seen some reality, became human beings. He who had 
seen most became a philosopher; the next, a king or a warrior; the 
third, a statesman; then follow, in the order of worth, gymnasts, 
physicians, augurs, poets, mechanics, farmers, sophists, tyrants. 

It followed, logically, from this theory, that the condition of every 
person while in this world, is essentially unchangeable. Plato, there- 
fore, maintains the doctrine of fixed natural distinctions among men in 
regard to worth, duties and rights. Only by philosophy can men be 
elevated; but base men are unfit for philosophy and should not be 
taught it. The lower orders may be forced to continue in the station 
to which they are born, practically enslaved, and treated very nearly 
in the manner of choice animals. 

Here must be mentioned that darkest blemish on the philosophy of 
Plato, his advocacy of community of wives and abolition of families. 
But it is not a vital part of Plato’s system. As advocated in “The 
Republic” it is but a part of that comparison of human beings with a 
commonwealth, by which Plato illustrated the comparative nobility of 
mind soul and body, and the necessity of subjecting the base to the 
noble. If it was really intended by Plato to advocate the actual adop- 
tion of such a social system, much of the heartless barbarity of the idea 
must be ascribed to the shocking depravity of that age in which the 
chastity even of a Socrates was not above suspicion. 

Plato’s theory’ of the future of human spirits is such as might bc 
expected to follow from his theory of their past history. A judgment 
succeeds the death of the body. The spirits of the very bad are 
doomed to Tartarus and torment forever. Others, a shade better, 
spend but a year in Tartarus, and then go, with others, who are better 
still, to a place where for a thousand years they suffer various de- 
grees of punishment, or are subject to purifying processes. After a 
thousand years they chocse a new form of earthly life, and thus again 
and again, until they have completed ten thousand years, when they 
come again to the original position of the beginning. But they who 
for three successive lives have chosen the life of philosophers, reach 
the place of the outset after three thousand years; and they who have 


1 Phedrus, 249; Gorgias, 166, 171; Repub., Book X; Phedon, 81, 82; Timeus, 41, 42. 
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been exceedingly wise are at once after judgment freed and dwell in 
the upper parts of the universe. They who have sufficiently purified 
themselves by philosophy will live forever without bodies, and arrive 
at better habitations. 


Concerning Morals, or Ethics. 


Affirming the simultaneous creation of the immortal minds of all 
men, their unchangeable godlikeness, their organic independence of 
the bodies which they inhabit, and their entire freedom of will, Plato 
threw the guilt of all sin upon the earthly and perishable part of man. 
A bad state of the body, or defective education, or a dimness of spirit- 
ual sight, which is misfortune rather than guilt, are the causes! of 
moral evil. 

God, as the source and the measure of truth, beauty and goodness, 
has incorporated these into his divine plan. Because this plan is the 
best possible, obedience is imperative. Whatever is in harmony’ with 
God's plan is profitable, and whatever is profitable* is good. Only 
what is hurtful‘ is bad. But Plato does not hereby mean that we may 
decide questions of right and wrong by considerations of present expe- 
diency. He does not indeed grasp our Christian conception of a holy 
law-giving nature of God, but he seems to be searching for it. His 
idea of the essential oneness of utility and rightness, dtxaia, is a part of 
his general idea, that all which is from God is right and beautiful. 
Thus punishment, which is just, is both profitable and beautiful. 

Righteousness in men’ is inward harmony, secured by the su- 
premacy of the rational mind over the passions and appetites. “No 
one is willingly wicked,” i. e., the mind has no evil will, but’ it may 
be blinded or overpowered by the passionate and lustful parts of the 
soul temporarily united with it. Escape from evil is found® in 
“resembling God as much as possible; and this resemblance lies in 
becoming just and holy with wisdom.” The culture of the intellect is 
the way of salvation. Philosophy, triumphing over the flesh, secures 
present and eternal good. 


Concerning Material Things, or Physics. 


To Plato matter seemed to be inherently vile and the cause of all 
schism and violence in the universe. To suppose it, therefore, to have 


1 Timeus, 86, 87, 89, C. D.; Phedon, 66, C.; Repub., 401, D. et seq., 586. 

2 Repub., 403, D. 3 Repub., 608, F. 4 Repub., 483, 444, 457, B. 
5 Repub., 581, D.; 588, A.; Tim., 90; Phedon, 69, 80. 6 Tim., 86, D. E. 

7 Repub., Book IV, chaps. 18 to 16, inclusive. 8 Theaetetus, 84, 85. 
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been created by God, was to regard Him as the author of evil. If it 
is an emanation from God, its vileness is a development of the divine 
potentialities. Plato, therefore, embraced dualism. He’ regarded 
matter as having an uncreated existence from eternity; while, by 
affirming its unreality, as compared with God’s mode of existence, he 
sought to maintain the unrivalled glory of Deity. 

He? conceived it as a union of space, position, and a principle of 
generation, which, however, is little more than a‘capacity for assum- 
ing forms. Lying in chaos, full of innate violence, and ruled by a 
blind necessity, it possessed some germs of its various qualities, which 
the Demiurge further developed by giving to its particles forms 
bounded by planes. From matter thus modified, but still full of vio- 
lent impulses, God made the Earth, which he caused to be pervaded 
by the universal soul, and to be governed by the inferior gods. 


Platonism Previous to Christianity. 


Such are the outlines of that structure, which at the word of Plato, 
rose like the Palace of Aladdin. It must not be compared to the eter- 
nal temple which rests on the “Chief Corner Stone,” but as contrasted 
with the ruins of the philosophies over which it was reared, it was, 
though unsubstantial and unsanctified, wonderful and dazzling. 

_ It was the master work of human reason; but at the moment of its 
completion Plato yielded up the lamp of the genius, which no worthy 
hand received, and the stucture crumbled. Reason, startled at her own 
temerity, turned back to follow the gropings of Aristotle’s logic, or 
vainly attempt a metaphysic architecture with the fragments, and 
shadows, and memories of Platonism. The ungifted skeptic had but 
to deny the validity of intuitions, which confessedly were above demon- 
stration, and Platonism would be incapable of self-defence. Such a 
result was realized, and for centuries men wandered darkly in skepti- 
cism, rather blinded than directed by Aristotelianism, Epicureanism, 
Stoicism and the New Academy. For nearly four centuries before 
Christ, and as many after, philosophy was the great study of men, and 
a dwarfed and emasculated Platonism was its almost universal type. 
During all these ages Plato, by his assertion of the reality of knowl- 
edge, and of the kinship of humanity with divinity, and by his inter- 
nalizing the evidences of all truth, held over the best minds something 
of regal sway. 

The Greek armies marched victoriously from the Peninsula to India 
and to the Nile; the Greek language became everywhere familiar, even 


1 Timeus, 52, D.; Mosheim’s Note on Cudwick’s Int. System, Vol. I, chap. 4, 2 6, n. 8. 
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in household words, and the Platonic doctrines, though in various de- 
grees of purity, everywhere prevailed. At the time of our Saviour’s 
ministry a strong revulsion from skepticism was in progress. The 
idealism of Plato was laid aside, and his more positive dogmas were 
advanced. At the same time the philosophical spirit became more dif- 
fused among the masses. A period of political quiet had followed the 
era of wars and revolutions, and, as always at such periods, the cur- 
rent of human thought flowed strongly towards philosophy and reli- 
gion. The arts and useful sciences were prostrated. Religion 
attracted all minds, yet there was no religion, but philosophy. 
Idolatry had lost its power, and almost its life; for philosophy had 
stabbed it to the heart, drained its arteries, and stripped it of its 
muscles and nerves; and then the march of conquest, which brought 
into familiar association the great host of rival gods, had made the 
array of skeletons ridiculous, so that it only remained to bury the 
bones. Philosophy had passed down from the rich to the poor, from 
the masters to the slaves, and to a very great extent there prevailed 
in Syria and Africa the same spirit and habit which Paul found at 
Athens. 

Platonism assumed various phases, in different countries, according 
to the nature of the national superstition with which it was in contact. ° 
These variations it is impossible to detail within the limits of this 
essay. We can only proceed to point out the Platonic elements in the 
prevailing philosophy, and to show that much which is) commonly 
supposed to be of more Oriental origin is essentially Platonic. 


Jewish Alexandrian Platonism. 


The very numerous Jews of Alexandria, in seeking learning and 
culture, attempted to wed Platonism with Judaism. In this Aristo- 
bulus led the way, by construing the Scriptures as allegorical,’ and 
explaining them by Platonic conceptions. Following him—just after 
the days of our Saviour—Philo sought to commend to the Greeks the 
Hebrew Jehovah, as identical with Plato's transcendental Deity, and to 
commend philosophy to the Jews, as borrowed from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

The philosophy of Philo exhibits few, if any, original features. He 
analyzed the idea of God into four elements, to which he applied the 
Platonic names. These were, first, Absolute Being, rd dv; second, His 
faculty of intelligence, vods; third, the ideal universe conceived by this 
faculty, xdapos vontés; fourth, the actinty of this ideal world soul, 
dnucovpyés. Plato had warily avoided distinguishing between God's 


1 See Histoire du Gnosticism, par Matter, Vol. I, pp. 59, 60. 
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self and his mind, as between God passive as simple Being, and active 
as Demiurge. Philo, less wisely, attempted sharp distinctions, and 
sought to identify Jehovah in one element of the analysis of Deity. 
For this purpose he fixed on the divine Intellect, but he gave to ita 
new name.’ Out of the Hebrew reverence for the name Jehovah had 
grown the custom of speaking of God under the name “ Word of the 
Lord.” But Philo wrote in Greek, and in this language Adyos, the 
equivalent for “‘ Word,” was sometimes used with the signification of 
mind or reason. Plato had not used this word, logos, for the divine 
mind, but had used? it for human mind or reason. Philo seized on 
the word, because with the signification “ Jntellect,” it served his Pla- 
tonism, and with the signification “‘ Word,” it satisfied his Judaism. 
Consciously or unconsciously he juggled with it. 

Philo was necessarily involved in many inconsistencies. After dis- 
secting the Logos from the Godhead, he is often obliged to comprehend 
in the Logos the fulness of God. Besides, his rigid Hebrew mono- 
theism forbade his regarding the Logos as a hypostasis personally dis- 
tinct from God. These difficulties he attempts to evade by naming 
God +d év, when at rest, and Logos, when active and revealed. 

Philo also adopted Plato’s notion of inferior gods, contained in the 
“World-Soul.” As Plato had called the heavenly bodies* “ Powers,” 
Philo affirmed that inferior ‘ powers” filled the air as God’s ministers 

- for human protection, though having limited capacities for good. To 
these, and to the inherent vice of matter, he attributed all evil. 

He taught the preéxistence of souls, and their creation by the Lo- 
gos. An irrational and passionate companion to the divinely created 
spirit is conferred by the inferior demons and leads men to sin. Sal- 
vation is be gained by mortification of the flesh, meditation on the Lo- 
gos, and obedience to Wisdom. The perfect enfranchisement of the 
soul is secured by repetitions of earthly life in various transmigrations. 

Plato, in common with philosophers of almost all ages and coun- 
tries, had associated evil with darkness, and good with light. Origi- 
nally, perhaps, this was a poetic conception, or rhetorical figure, as in 
the Scriptures; but Plato regarded light as a powerful divine‘ energy, 
and Philo, with much seriousness, treats of the Logos as the primal 
Light. 

1 See Bibliotheca Sacra., 1850, p. 20. 

2 Plato uses the word Adyos in all its common significations. Also in the Theaetetus (149— 
157) he discusses some of its peculiar meanings. He makes it to mean, first, speech, or dis- 
course; second, a logical, or analytical description; third, the science of difference, or that by 
which a thing differs from all others. In this last use it approaches the signification “ Intel- 
lect,” and conveys an idea kindred to that of the word Aoyer«év, which is the name Plate 
gives to the rational mind of man. But instances are not few in which he uses the word Adyos, 


for reason or mind. e. g., Repub., 511, B.; Timeus, 28, A.; 30, B.; Phdon, 89, B. 
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Gnosticism. 


Soon after the Christian era the prevailing philosophy assumed the 
name of Gnosticism. We have already said that a period of belief 
followed the age of doubt. The wave of skepticism surged back, bear- 
ing a host struggling for solid footing. But the new spirit was a 
return toa purer Platonism, rather than a revulsion from it. Its 
name is derived from the fact that, in the true Platonic spirit, it des- 
pised that xéercs, or blind reliance on the senses, which is the faith of 
the masses, and confided in the intuitions and deductions of reason as 
a real yvdors, or knowledge. 

We have said, also, that this philosophy prevailed much in Greece, 
Alexandria, and even in Persia, Syria, and Asia Minor. In every 
town where there were scholars, there were Gnostics. Almost every 
Christian church found a rival in a Gnostic school. These schools 
were so numerous, and varied so much in the details of their belief, 
that it is impossible here to do more than indicate the outlines of 
their teachings and the extent of their prevalence. 

It is customary’ to credit many elements of Gnosticism to the 
Oriental theosophy; but they can almost all be found in Platonism, 
and it is certain that the nearly universal acceptance of Gnostic doc- 
trines was due to the widespread popularity of Platonism. 

The Gnostics generally agreed? that God was the great infinite 
source whence emanated all beings; but He is Himself an unknown 
and unknowable God, a fvdé<, of whom nothing can be predicated. The 
whole series of emanations constituted together the pleroma, or ful- 
ness of being, the perfection of which lay in its unity and harmony. 
The minor orders of beings, whom Plato had called “‘ Demons,” the 
Gnostics named “ Hons,” from the word aidéyv, which Plato had used® 
to signify his idea of the prototype of time, and means a period which 
had a beginning, but will have no end. Like Plato’s demons these 
were believed to dwell in the planets and this world. 

The xdep0¢ voytés, or intelligible world, was said to be a manifesta- 
tion of Wisdom enslaved by matter. Dualism accounted for evil in 
in the world, by the supposition of a self-existent, eternal kingdom of 
8a, hyle, matter, dark and chaotic, which is the source of all disorder. 

The Gnostics attempted to be more explicit than Plato in the doc- 
trine concerning the Demiurge. By all it was held that he was one 
of the inferior Eons, but different schools ascribed to him different 
characters and motives. By many schools it was taught that he was 


1 See especially Mosheim’s Comm. Introd. chap. I, 3 24, n. 1. 
2 For fuller details of Gnosticism, V. Neander’s Histories, and the Histoire Critique du 
Gnosticism, par Matter. 3 Timeus, 37, C.; 38. 
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~ the Hebrew Jehovah, some affirming the excellence of his nature and 
motives, others declaring him a rebel against God, and that he created 
the world for his own wicked purposes, others still asserting that he 
’ was God’s minister for justice, and that the serpent who taught rebel- 
lion and Cain who broke the law, were good friends and deliverers of 
men. 

It was taught, as by Plato, that human beings have one soul from 
God, and an irrational one from the Demiurge. The latter causes sepa- 
ration from the pleroma and thus produces all misery, but by conquest 
of the appetites and by meditation, the soul may be restored, after a 
series of transmigrations, to its place in the zéeu0¢ vontés. Plato's doc- 
trine of natural castes among men in this world, was enlarged and 
emphasized. To philosophical Gnostics was given the name “Spirit- 
ual;” to common men of the better class, the name “Men of Soul;” 
to men ignorant and gross, the name “Fleshy” or “Material.” The 
first class were regarded as exalted; the second class as capable of 
rising or falling, the last as hopelessly depraved. 

Because most of the leaders of Gnosticism now known wrote subse- 
quently to the Christian era, and had engrafted upon their systems 
something of Judaism or Christianity, it has been commonly supposed 
that it was an offshoot of heretical and misconceived Christianity. But 
from the foregoing statement it will be seen that Gnosticism is in its 
whole stucture too independent, too sturdy, and too much like Platon- 
ism to be an offshoot of a new religion with which it had few relations 
except those of hostility. Moreover such systems of belief do not ob- 
tain almost universal acceptance but by slow progress. 

The date of the establishment of Gnosticism as a metaphysical and 
cosmical theory must be set down in that period when a certain disor- 
dered and unhealthy quiet followed the successes of the Roman arms in 
the East. There are many problems in the literature and history of 
the first century, which can only be solved upon the supposition that 
Gnosticism was fully developed in its main features before the life and 
ministry of Christ. Philo was less a Platonist than a Gnostic, and 
did but speak for the Gnostics around him. Simon Magus was a com- 
plete Gnostic before he had learned anything from the apostles. 

The inspired writings of the apostles teem with proofs of the early 
prevalence of Gnosticism and with illustrations of the dangers with 
which it threatened the new religion. 

Rationalists do not hesitate to accuse the apostles of borrowing from 
Philo; but familiarity with Gnosticism would show that Philo was too 
recent to be much known to Paul, though the general principles of all 
Gnostics were intimately known by the apostles. We do not merely 
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admit, but we claim that John and Paul were familiar with the 
tenets of Gnosticism, but the evidences are complete that they knew 
them only to abhor and condemn them. An understanding of their 
allusions to this philosophy, and of their contrast of its errors with the 
truths of Christianity, will make many passages of Scripture glow 
with new light. 

The many words in common use among the Gnostics, such 
as, ‘ Beginning,” “Word,” “ Only-begotten-son,” “life,” “light,” 
“ Spirit,” “ Hon,” “ Angel,” “ Wisdom,” “ Fulness,” etc., are caught 
up by the apostles, and with a kindling enthusiasm, and an eloquence 
which belongs only to inspiration, it is shown that the truth of which 
these words are the shadow, is seen perfectly only in Jesus Christ. 

Take, for example, that wonderful passage, so different from the 
general style of the New Testament, the introduction of John’s Gos- 
pel. There is here no mention of Gnosticism, no Gnostic dogma, 
nothing but what is Christian, pure, lofty, unworldly. Yet the words 
are Gnostic, while the thoughts are divine. The apostle does not 
argue against folly. Why should he draw into the light the doctrines 
he refutes? He only gathers together those words which, to the philos- 
ophers were symbolical of the profoundest mysteries, and in one word 
gives the key to all. With the name of Christ he puts to shame a 
score of Gnostic theories. 

Simon' Magus, marked for an immortality of infamy in Acts viii., 
appears in history as a leader of the first school which attempted to 
unite Christian elements with Greek and Jewish Gnosticism. He 
is said to have taught that the Father or Jehovah, the Son or 
Christ, and the Paraclete or Comforter, were the same person of God 
under different modes of existence. And he affirmed that he was 
himself the word, the first image of the perfect. 

As we have seen in the words of John, so we may see in the 
writings of Paul, a recognition of the theories of Gnostics, and a 
facile refutation of them by simply pointing to Jesus. When Paul in 
Athens found the altar to God unknown and unknowable, déweros, he 
shames the pretentious wise men with the evidence of their own 
ignorance, and, with the dignity of inspiration, says, ‘‘ Whom, there- 
fore, ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.” The facts of 
Gnosticism explain this passage, and many others. 

Notice the difference between the epistle to the Romans and all 
the others of Paul. The Romans were never philosophical, and never 


1 Matter, vol. I., pp. 192-194. The followers of Simon even claimed that he was the 
Paraclete, the Almighty, having all the attributes of God. His Gnosticism was more Jewish 
than Greek. 
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Gnostic; therefore, in the epistle to them there is no warning against 
philosophy, no refutation of its dogmas. But in the first letter to the 
’ Corinthians there is at once an abnegation of worldly wisdom, and an 
affirmation of glory only in Christ. The apostle advances warily, 
arousing no prejudices of his readers, who had been educated in 
Gnosticism, and were not yet wholly emancipated from it, until, in the 
fourth chapter, he says, “I know nothing by myself.” Then, in iv. 7, 
he strikes at the Gnostic doctrine of castes. In v. and vi. he protests 
against that license which Gnosticism authorized, and of which we 
shall speak hereafter. In viii., he shows clearly the difference between 
the heathen and the Christian gnosis, the vital, inspiring element of 
the latter being love. In xii., he teaches those who had believed in 
many spirits, that the spirit of God is one. In xiv. 37, he affirms 
that the true “spiritual” man is the Christian. 

But in the second letter to the Corinthians he more plainly shows 
his knowledge of Gnosticism and its hostility to Christianity, ¢. g., in 
x. 5, he affirms that true religion casts down the follies of imagination, 
and every rival to the true gnosis of God, and subjects every thought 
to Christ. It is Gnosticism which, in xi. 14, he recognizes as exalting 
Satan as an angel of light. 

So also in Eph. i. 10, the words are Gnostic, but the lesson is 
Christian. In ii. 2, he tells the Christians of Ephesus of their former 
professions of service of the “ Hon of this world,” “prince of the 
power of the air.” In iii. 15 and 19, he exalts Christ as the glory of 
the pleroma. So also in iv. 13-16. 

The Colossians seem to have been especially given to Gnosticism ; 
therefore, Paul’s epistle to them teems with lessons of the truth that 
is better and wiser. Ini. 12-19, he equals the first of John in the 
array of Gnostic words, and in the exposition that of all the truth 
they represent, Jesus Christ is the essence. It is in the tone of an 
exultant pean that he cries, “ He is the image of the invisible God, 
the first born over all creation.” ‘By him were all things created.” 
“And he is before all things, and by him all things consist.” “It 
pleased the Father that in him should all fullness dwell.” Similar to 
these are the allusions and the lessons of verses 26-28. 

The allusions of the second chapter are still more direct. In verse 
3 it is in Christ that are hid all the treasures of wisdom and Gnosis. 
In verses 9 and 10, there is an explicit warning against philosophy, 
and the remarkable expression that “In Christ dwelleth all the 
pleroma of Deity bodily.” Verses 18 and 23 are equally explicit in 
their allusions. 

The allusions in II. Thess. ii., apply to nothing else so well as to 
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this philosophy. Gnosticism, as then existing, and its future, are well 
described. It is difficult for one who is familiar with this system to 
accept the common interpretation of this passage, and of John’s allu- 
sions to Antichrist. 

When Paul, in I. Tim. i. 4, and Tit. iii. 9, warns against endless 
genealogies, he speaks a riddle to us unless he refers to the Gnostic 
doctrine of an endless series of eons emanating from God. The ex- 
pressions of I. Tim. iv. 1-3, apply to Gnosticism far better than 
to popery. 

In regard to the introduction to the epistle to the Hebrews, I quote 
the words of M. Matter:’ ‘When St. Paul there says, at the outset, 
that God made the worlds (a/évas, eons), by Jesus Christ, that the 
Saviour is the image of his glory, the express image of his person, 
dnostdsews abdtod, upholding all things by the word of his power, 
being superior to the angels, by as much as his name is more excel- 
ient than theirs, does he not seem to say * * * that the true word 
is Jesus Christ? When he adds, ‘ Let all the angels worship him,’ 
does he not seem to say to the Gnostics, that Jesus Christ is exalted 
above all those eons whom they place between themselves and the 
unknown Father ?” 

A philosophical system so widely accepted, so seductive, so arrogant, 
could not fail greatly to affect the advance of a new philosophy and 
religion. A score or more of Gnostic schools had adopted certain 
Hebrew dogmas, or perversions of them, and the same spirit would 
threaten Christianity, both with fierce assaults, and with the seduc- 
tions of an unholy alliance. A haughty intellectualism despised the 
nieces or faith of the Christians, and assailed the new doctrines with 
all the spite which rationalistic pride adds to the natural venom of 
sinful hearts. The whole East was infected by the poison, and even 
those who were converted to Christ bore with them into the church 
the taint of the festering virus. 

From the time of Simon Magus who had many disciples, the 
number of Gnostics who adopted something of Christianity increased. 
Saturnin, Tatian, Marcion, and many others, some claiming to be the 
true Christians, perverted Christianity. For three hundred years 
there flourished various sects, which taught mystical theories of the 
person of Christ. By some he was believed to be one of the higher 
eons; by others he was said to be a man to whom the divine Logos 
became united at his baptism; by many it was affirmed that Christ 
had not a true body, and only appeared to suffer. 


1 Vol. I., p. 150. 
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Most disastrous was Gnosticism in its influence on the morals of its 
advocates. It led many to ascetic self-torture for the mortification 
of the flesh and emancipation of the spirit; but it deluded more with 
the fancy that they could retain purity of spirit while giving up their 
bodies to indulgence in the wildest excesses. By the attempt to 
realize a passionless lust, many were encouraged in the most shameful 
orgies, and a most shocking debauchery. The sin which in the church 
at Corinth awoke the indignation of Paul, was repeated with all 
possible variations of vileness, and there is all reason to fear that 
those pretended saints who professed to expose themselves to the 
strongest temptations without sin, only drew a veil over abominable 
shame. 

Gnosticism in the church affected for three centuries the Christian 
apprehensions of doctrine, and stamped with an indelible impress 
even the orthodox formulas of systematic theology. 

Before Christianity had passed its infancy, John’ wrote in sorrow, 
“As ye have heard that antichrist shall come, even now are there 
many antichrists. They went out from us, but they were not of us. 
He is antichrist that denieth the Father and the Son. Believe not 
every spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of God. Every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not 
of God, and this is that spirit of antichrist, whereof ye have heard 
that it should come; and even now already is it in the world. Many 
confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. This is a deceiver 
and an antichrist.” But for five hundred years the “mystery of 
iniquity” did work, only gradually waning. During these centuries 
it opposed reason to revelation and faith, corrupted the doctrines of 
the incarnation, the person of Christ, and the Trinity, infected the 
whole Eastern church with an unspiritual intellectualism, begot 
asceticism and monasticism, corrupted the theory of virtue and actual 
morals, and, in general, quickened and sustained everything that is 
hostile to religion and to Christ. 


Neo-Platonism. 


In the last decade of the second century was founded that school of 
philosophy which bears distinctively the name of Neo-Platonism. Its 
founder, Ammonius Saccas, was somewhat under Christian influences, 
and attempted a fusion of some Egyptian and Oriental notions with Pla- 
tonic and Christian doctrine’. Its later leaders, Plotinus, Porphyry, Jam- 


1 J, John ii. 18 and 22; iv. 1,3. II. John 7. 
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blichus, Hierocles, Plutarch and Proclus, aimed rather at a restora- 
tion of a purer Platonism. It flourished till the sixth century. 

Neo-Platonism is of interest for its seductive intellectualism, which 
inspired the haughtiest and most violent attacks on the doctrines of 
Christianity, and aided Gnosticism in introducing Platonism into spe- 
culative Christian theology. 

The philosophers of this school extended Plato’s theory of knowl- 
edge to complete idealism; an idealism, however, rather pantheistic! 
than atheistic. By Plotinus the inference was drawn that since we 
do not learn from the outward world, but by self-consciousness of 
reason, and reminiscence of ideas, it cannot be known that there is a 
harmony of thoughts with things. Truth was harmony of thoughts 
with thoughts. “To rest in self was to commune with the universe.” 
The theory which Plato had somewhat poetically advanced as one of 
the highest mysteries of science, Plotinus boldly exhibited as a com- 
mon principle. He held that knowledge is attained in the identity of 
the object known, the act of knowing, and the knower. In this doc- 
trine, however, he has not in view the establishment of egoistic ideal- 
ism—still less the denial of the real existence of God—but rather 
affirms that reason can mount up to union and communion with God 
and see all ideas in him. It became a favorite doctrine of Neo- 
Platonists that by ecstasy the philosopher could be united with God, 
and could gain knowledge of him by the intuitions of pure reason. 
Porphyry affirmed that Plotinus and himself had been so united with 
Deity. ; 

The theology of this school is also an exaggeration of that of Plato. 
The oneness which Plato had attributed to God, as freedom from diver- 
sity of elements and liability to change, was now regarded as a meta- 
physical unchangeableness. Instead of ré dy and 7 dyaidv, the favo- 
rite names with Plato, God was called ré &, and it was affirmed that 
of him nothing could be predicated—not even virtues, self-conscious- 
ness, or existence. The philosophers of this school, by their theory 
that the operation of mind is the production of thought, and that 
thought is identical with both its subject and its object, were led away 
from Plato’s theory of creation to the doctrine that all real being is a 
part of the divine mind, and, as cognizable, is an emanation. They 
abandoned the distinction between the ideal and material modes of real 
existence. Plotinus, Proclus and Hierocles, if they admitted any ob- 
jective existence of matter, ascribed its origin to the divine essence.” 


1 Perhaps it would be more correct to say that they vacillated between pantheistic and ego- 
istic atheistic idealism. 
2 Cudworth’s Int. Syst. Mosheim’s, Ed. by Harrison, Vol. II, p. 378, note. 
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With this idea of emanation the Neo-Platonists, as a class, attempted 
to unite Plato’s dualism,” and the result was substantially a doctrine 
of eternal emanation. 

In an ethical theory, founded on such a philosophy, sin would of 
course lose most of it heinousness. Asceticism and contemplation 
were virtues potent to purify the mind for perception of demons and 
communion with God. A spirit thus purified would after death 
ascend unencumbered. Ammonius Saccas believed that only the 
lower orders of spirits assume human forms; and Plotinus acknowl- 
edged a divine element in philosophers alone. 

The other important features of Platonism were adopted without 
material change. 

Neo-Platonism in the third century took® possession of the schools 
of elegant culture, in which both Pagans and Christians were educated, 
and greatly fostered, both out of the church and within it, a high esti- 
mate of the value of speculative philosophy and of ascetic* discipline. 


Manichzism. 


About 270 A.D. was established the school of Manes.’ Its vivid 
representations of its ideas are doubtless the product of Oriental 
imagination; but the ideas, divested of their figurative dress, are Pla- 
tonic, and to Platonism is to be ascribed their wide acceptance among 
Greeks, Africans, and even Romans. 

It was taught that there were eternally two worlds: the one of 
good and light, the other of evil and darkness. From‘a mingling of 
the borders of these resulted evil and strife. A divine Demiurge ema- 
nated from the kingdom of light and formed our universe out of the 
mingled elements of good and evil, in order that, by processes partly 
natural and partly spiritual, light and darkness may be separated. 
Other beings, among whom were the Holy Spirit and Christ, emanated 
from the same kingdom of light. 

Manichzism was of course condemned by the church, but seduced 
many weak Christians. Its dualism was its feature which was most 

hateful to the early church; but it became common in the Catholic 
church to brand almost all heresies with the charge of Manichzism. 


' «Tt is doubtful whether Plotinus meant to allow to matter any objective existence.” Pro- 
cius says (V. Comment. on Timazus, IT, 17,) ‘God is the basis of matter.” He, as well as Hiero- 
eles, denies Plato’s dualism. W. Archer Butler, Vol. II, p. 327. 

# Mosheim’s Hist. Cont. II, chap. 1, part 2, ¢ 3. 

3 Alexandria and her Schools,” p. 109, circ. 

See any church history, as Gieseler, Guericke, Neander, Mosheim. 
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According to this system philosophy and ascetic discipline were the 
means of attaining purity. Plato's doctrine of castes was, however, 
maintained, according to which philosophers are noble and the igno- 
rant are despicable. 

Manichzism flourished greatly during the fourth century, and did 
not disappear till after the close of the fifth. To some it was a help 
towards Christianity; to others it was a bar; and in general it was a 
vigorous, powerful, subtle enemy of the truth. 

Joun C. C. CLARKE. 
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SERMONS AND LIFE OF REV. F. W. ROBERTSON. 








Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the late Rev. F. W. 
Rosertson, M. A., the incumbent. Five volumes. Ticknor & 
Fields, Boston. 


Life and Letters of Freprrick W. Roseetson, M. A. Edited by Sror- 
rorD A. Brooxz, M.A. Intwovolumes. Ticknor & Fields. 


‘nn present age is profoundly religious, in spite of its unbelief. 
It demands an intelligent foundation for its faith, a harmony 
between its doctrine and its life. Its very skepticism is often earnest, 
groping eagerly for truth, and uttering devout sighs, like the 
Psalmist, from a failure to find. There is little resemblance between 
the theism of Theodore Parker, which rejects the Bible because it 
seems to make God less real and present among men than in the 
apostolic and patriarchal ages, and the deism of David Hume, which 
denied all divine care and oversight. There is no affinity even 
between the pantheism of Mr. Emerson, which sees a beauty and 
order in the universe flowing ever from the divine presence, and the 
atheism of D’Holbach and Voltaire, which mocked at God, and made 
a jest of sacred things. 

The skepticism of the age is the natural result of a rapid advance 
in all departments of knowledge. Mr. Buckle and Mr. Lecky invert 
this natural law, and with a perverse blindness insist that skepticism 
begets discovery and progress. But reason and facts are both against 
them. The ages of rapid growth in knowledge have been ages of 
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strong faith. The great discoverers of the world have been devout 
believers. It requires faith in an established order, and in the 
universal supremacy of law, to inspire any enthusiasm in study. But 
when large additions have been made to human knowledge, old 
principles seem to be invalidated, and old faiths undermined, and 
thoughtful men need to reconstruct their systems of science and 
theology. The discoveries of Tycho Brahe and Copernicus com- 
pelled the rejection of the Ptolemaic system, and the researches of 
geology have awakened doubts of the Mosaic cosmogony, and modi- . 
fied the interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis. 

The remarkable discoveries of our age in science, in history, in 
archaeology, in social reform, in mental philosophy, and in biblical 
interpretation, will for a time lead to skepticism. New wine cannot 
be put into old bottles. The shell which has been outgrown must be 
abandoned by its living inmate. An earnest soul will not be at rest 
in a faith with which the facts of the present time seem to be con- 
flict. It will brood patiently over discrepancies and oppositions, as 
the divine spirit brooded over the primeval chaos, till from the con- 
fused mass arises a new world of beauty and order. The prevailing 
doubts and skepticisms of the age will sooner or later give place to a 
faith more intelligent and ‘deep-rooted than before. The Bible will 
gain a stronger hold on the consciences and hearts of men. 

One must recognize this unrest of the age—the alarm of Christians 
because some of the old foundations are giving way—and the gloom 
of unbelievers, who are drifting without chart or compass—to under- 
stand the moral power wielded by such men as Mr. Robertson. They 
act as mediators between the past and the present; welding together, 
perhaps only mechanically, like the iron and clay in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
image, the scholarship of the age with the earnest life of the past. 
But their words come from hearts palpitating in intense sympathy 
with the life of the age, and unbelievers feel the attraction of a subtile 
magnetism. They speak, also, from an inward experience of divine 
grace, which Christians recognize as akin to their own, though, like 
the workers of miracles, seen by James and John, they wander outside 
the Christian lines of fellowship. The unknown author of “ Ecce 
Homo” is stirring the depths of many hearts, Christian and skeptic, 
because his volume combines the questionings of the present with a 
faith in Jesus coming down from the past. 

Nine years ago a volume of sermons, published:in Boston, excited a 
similar interest. The author was unknown in this country. Scholars 
and clergymen, opening the volume and glancing at the title-page, 
inquired languidly, “Who was Mr. Robertson?” The preface gave 
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an unsatisfactory answer. Sermons were regarded as heavy literature, 
and one might have supposed that an unknown author would find few 
readers, and that the book would soon find its place among the lumber 
of the sales-room. But those who glanced beyond the title page 
found themselves strangely fascinated. The languid inquiry became 
an earnest one, mingled with shame at their ignorance. The book 
was taken home to the parlor and the study, to be read with profound 
interest. It began to be talked of by the fireside, and at the club, 
and to be noticed by the daily and quarterly journals. Ministers of 
beliefs wide apart as the poles, read it with avidity, and Baptist joined 
with Episcopalian, and Calvinist with Methodist, in confessing its 
originality and spiritual power. Unitarians claimed the preacher as 
an accession to the liberal ranks; and Orthodox men replied, “If 
Unitarianism can take on such ardent faith in Christ, and such intense 
earnestness of spiritual life, the virus will go out of its heresy.” Four 
other volumes of sermons, and one of addresses, followed the first, 
before the appetite of the public was sated; and, more recently, the 
“Life and Correspondence of Mr. Robertson,” by Mr. Brooke, has 
relieved a curiosity, quickened by his writings, to know the man him- 
self, and the methods of his mental and spiritual growth. The life is 
a key to the sermons. As a garden of roses is compressed into a vial 
of precious attar, so these sermons are wrung from a soul which has 
passed through the wine-press of sorrow. 

Mr. Brooke has done his work well, and given to the world a 
biography worthy of the name. The reader may trace, in the natural 
unfolding of the life, the processes of intellectual and spiritual growth. 
The biographer never obtrudes himself, like Mr. Weiss in the Life of 
Theodore Parker ; but leaves the letters and journals to tell their own 
story, with such editorial comments as are needed to give fulness to 
the record. In some particulars, we think he has erred. He has 
suppressed the names of correspondents, and robbed the more im- 
portant letters of half their value, for they can be interpreted only by 
a knowledge of the persons to whom they were addressed. He has 
given an undue proportion of melancholy letters. The mercurial 
temper of Mr. Robertson must have had its exuberant hours, when 
life was glad and gay and no clouds cast their shadow; and a few 
letters in this vein would have mellowed the tone of the whole memoir. 
Mr. Brooke has also bitter prejudices against the evangelical party in 
the Church of England, which warp his judgment, and make him 
partial to his friend and unjust to them. He fails to see that Mr. 
Robertson gave just offence by uncharitable strictures; that scorn on 
his part invited abuse from others. If one breaks the peace by sharp 
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attacks, he must not complain if he receives wounds in the strife. 
With these exceptions, and a slight tone of exaggeration running 
through the biography, Mr. Brooke deserves high praise for insight, 
candor, and eminent ability. 

There was nothing remarkable in Mr. Robertson’s parentage, or in 
his early training. His father was a captain in the Royal Artillery, 
a man of substantial worth, who retired from the service to overlook 
more carefully the education of his children. The mother shared in 
the father’s anxieties, and aimed to make home attractive and to 
shield the children, in the home-circle, from the evil influences of the 
world. Frederick was the oldest son, and inherited the father’s mili- 
tary tastes. His early years at Fort Leith made a permanent impres- 
sion on his poetical nature, and he remembered till death the roll of 
the morning and evening drum, the boom of the cannon, and the 
hunting excursions in which his father delighted. He longed to be a 
soldier, and when, after a thorough classical education, he was put to 
the study of the law, health and spirits failed, and his father yielded a 
reluctant consent to his entering the army. 

The King, in gratitude for important service done by the family, 
promised an appointment in a cavalry regiment in India, and young 
Frederick, full of enthusiasm, began his military studies in Chatham. 
This was the happiest period of his life. His success in study was 
brilliant, and he won distinction as a bold rider and a fine marksman 
and draughtsman. The romance of his nature revelled in dreams of 
adventure, in chivalrous deeds, helping the weak and succoring the 
oppressed ; and its moral elements grew strong in thoughts of self- 
sacrifice and heroism in duty and fidelity to superiors. A religious 
life in the army had a charm for him. “He imagined that it was his 
peculiar vocation to bear witness to God; to set the example of a pure 
and Christian life in his corps; to be the Cornelius of his regiment.” 

Providence ordered that his heroism should be tested in another 
profession. Two years of study passed and no appointment came from 
the King. The promise seemed forgotten, and the young soldier 
drooped as hope slowly faded out. The father urged him to enter 
the ministry, and though he had once replied decisively, “ Anything 
but that—I am not fit for it,” he considered anew the question of 
duty. Two clerical friends were importunate in their advice, and he 
at length accepted a vacancy in Brazenose College, Oxford, and was 
matriculated May 4, 1837, in his twenty-second year. A few days 
after, the coveted commission came, but he was too proud to go back, 
and with a bitter pang it was declined. He became a soldier of 
Christ, and bore the standard through life with the courage and zeal 
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of a martyr. The English army lost a brilliant leader, who would 
have won laurels in India or the Crimea: the pulpit gained one of the 
first teachers of the age. 

The decision was a forced one, for his heart was with the army. 
To the earnest question of Mr. Davies, “Are you satisfied with what . 
you have done?” he could never give an affirmative reply. The 





gloomy experiences of later life, its chafings, its irksome perform- 
ance of duty, as if lifting a crushing burden, were due in part toa 
conviction that the ministry was not his choice. His great sadness j 
might have been relieved if he had felt that he was in the path of 
duty; that he had not taken this honor on himself, but had been called 
of God as was Aaron. One of his letters gives a key to this sadness. 
“There are delicately organized minds in which a mental error can 
produce more anxiety than crime can in coarser minds.” But a mili- 
tary life would not have satisfied him. Its prosaic facts are too unlike 
the picture drawn by his imagination. He thought only of the excite- 
ment of action, of perils incurred, and romantic adventures and chi- 
valrous deeds. He forgot the long years of peace, the tedium of life 
in barracks, the weariness of ennui. He would have loathed the 
languor of repose, and his remarkable sermon on “The Illusiveness of 
Life,” would have been confirmed from his experience in a military 
career. 

He entered Oxford when the Tractarian controversy was sending 
the pulsations of a new life through the ancient halls. The most 
sluggish natures were stirred. A century before a similar agitation 
had gone out from Christ Church College instead of Oriel. Then a 
few Fellows and Tutors and Commoners, alarmed at the spread of 
irreligion and unbelief in the University and the Kingdom, formed a 
“Holy Club,” whose members aimed by simple rules to cultivate piety 
towards God and benevolence to man. The conservatism of Oxford 
resented the innovation, looked down with scorn on the reformers, 
pelted them with nicknames, and at last with a show of dignity ex- 
pelled some of the offenders from theColleges. But the leaven in that 
“Club” did a mighty work: it started a reform in the Church of Eng- 
land, created, one may say, the Evangelical party, gave a new power to 
Dissent, and called into being the Wesleyan body, which still-continues 
a leading organization in the religious world. 

The Tractarian party had another origin and aim. A few earnest 
churchmen in Oxford mourned over the decay of the Establishment. 
Reforms were weakening its national character and restricting its 
privileges. New buttresses were needed to strengthen its walls against 
the secular tendencies of the age and the rapid growth of Dissent. 
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They gave themselves to the work of cultivating a churchly spirit by 
asserting the worth of rites and ordinances, and stimulating a pro- 
found reverence for the past. A new life was stirred, finding expres- 
sion in ascetic habits and imposing churchly forms. The Tractarian 
party led the University by virtue of intellectual force and earnest 
lives. A spiritual magnetism drew to Newman and Pusey and 
Keble, young men of large mind and heart who sought in religion 
something more than a name and longed to make life noble by faith 
and sacrifice. But the movement soon spent its force, for unlike the 
Methodist reform, it drew its inspiration from the church, not from 
Christ. 

Young Robertson was drawn to this party by many affinities. The 
intellectual power of Mr. Newman’s sermons moved him strangely. 
His romantic nature was stirred by the fervor of the leaders and saw 
in their self-denial the very spirit of the Master. But his intellectual 
convictions were stronger than personal sympathies; and a careful 
study of the book of Acts, to learn the nature of baptism and the divine 
plan of the church, convinced him that the Tractarians were in error. 
In a man of such earnestness the recoil was decided, and he con- 
demned sharply “the delusive heresy,” and mourned that “under the 
breath of this accursed upas tree, promising and ardent young men 
became dead to their Redeemer and useless to his church.” 

His course at Oxford gave little promise of a brilliant career. 
There was intellectual growth, for he mastered the philosophy of 
Plato, and Aristotle, and Butler. But he followed no definite plan of 
study, and did not read for honors, which he subsequently deplored 
as “utterly, mournfully, irreparably wrong.” He had few intimate 
friends, engaged only occasionally in the debates of the Union, where 
John Ruskin was an opponent, and took no active part in college 
movements. He formed a praying-circle, as a counterpoise to Tracta- 
rian influences, but it had no self-inspiring life and soon died. He 
passed his examination for a degree with great credit, and proudly 
refused to submit to a second examination for honors, though pressed 
by the heads of College to do so, with an assurance of success. 

He began at once to read for ordination, and was ordained by the 
Bishop of Winchester, July 12, 1840, in his twenty-fifth year. His 
sadness on this occasion was a prophecy of his future life. It had a 
two-fold cause: a conviction, on the one hand, that his vocation was 
fixed and the dream of military life ended; and a foreboding, on the 
other, that his ministry would be a stormy one. To his friend, 
George Moncrieff, he writes, “Our path will be a rugged one; the 


hour of trial is at hand.” The sadness was so great that a friend 
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said, “his agitation was overpowering, and he looked, the day after, 
as if he had been through an illness;” but it did not unman him with 
vain regrets, it kindled rather an intense fervor in duty. The text 
at his ordination became the motto of his life,—“‘ Endure hardness as 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ ;” and his work began by self-sacrifice. 

He accepted a curacy under Mr. Nicholson in Winchester, and 
gave himself to labor with extraordinary diligence and success. 
From Abbott’s “Way to do Good,” he learned to economise time and 
devise methods of usefulness. His soul caught a holy glow from the 
Lives of Brainerd and Martyn, and the “Imitation of Christ.” 
Jonathan Edwards gave solid food to the intellect. With a mistaken 
zeal natural to young men, he sought to promote spiritual growth by 
austerities. 


‘He restricted himself to all but necessary expenses, and spent the 
rest of his income on the poor. He created a system of restraint in food 
and sleep. For nearly a year he refrained almost altogether from meat. 
He compelled himself to rise early. His motto was, ‘If any man will 
come after me, he must take up his cross daily and follow me.’”’ 


The antipathy of his biographer to evangelical views leads him to 
pronounce Mr. Robertson’s ministry at Winchester a failure, due to a 
narrow system of faith. He says— 


“Trained in a very restricted school of thought and religion, which 
was dominant thirty years ago, he could not emerge from it without first 
going down into its depths. It seems to have weakened everything he 
wrote. His letters at this time are scarcely worth reading. His 
thoughts are not marked by any individuality.” 


The writer’s prejudices do great injustice to his friend. The 
ministry at Winchester was no failure, but a prophecy of coming 
power. It was the happiest year of his professional life, when he 
could say, “I would take nothing the earth has to offer for the joy of 
serving Christ as an accredited ambassador.” In contrast with his 
later experience, it reminds one of poor John Sterling's best days at 
Herstmonceux, before the terrible darkness of unbelief fell on him. 
It was a successful ministry in the best sense, for the hearers were 
impressed and won to a life of piety. One of them says, “I am dis- 
posed to say his sermons were never at any time more impressive.” 
He himself rejoiced in having “reason to believe that many more 
than I had thought were brought to Christ.” 

But says the biographer, “The sermons, contrasted with those 
delivered at Brighton, were startlingly inferior.” May not the 
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inferiority have been due to immature thought and undeveloped 
power? It would be no credit to any man to preach as well in his 
first year as in his tenth. His preparation for the pulpit was meager, 
as his sermons were written on Saturday, with little direct study. 
At Brighton, he gave three days in each week to careful preparation. 
He needed, too, the discipline of stern trial to prove the mettle that 
was in him. He says, “There is something of combativeness in me, 
which prevents the whole vigor being drawn out, except when I 
have an antagonist to deal with, a falsehood to quell, or a wrong to 
avenge.” His own opinion of the year at Winchester is unlike his 
biographer’s, for he wrote from Brighton, “I am conscious of having 
developed my mind and character more truly, and with more fidelity, 
at Winchester than any where.” Mr. Brooke confesses reluctantly 
that “all this torture and self-inquiry gave him, to a certain degree, 
an insight into the hearts of men, though, generally speaking, only 
into the evil of their hearts. He gained a great command over the 
feelings of those who felt themselves oppressed with the same weight 
of sin and struggle. His sermons touched such men to the quick.” 
The happy life at Winchester was broken up by a severe personal 
trial, wholly unexplained in the memoir, which affected his health 
and spirits. He thought death was at hand, and longed to die. His 
preaching assumed new power, as from one standing at the grave. 
At length health gave way, and he went to the continent for rest, 
travelling on foot. He went as a Christian, speaking kindly to all he 
met on matters of personal religion, and with an innate courtesy that 
won confidence. His evangelical views were marked, for he con- 
demned the errors of Romanism as severely as the orators of Exeter 
Hall, and asserted, in a company of liberal thinkers, that one who 
denied the deity of Christ could not be regarded as a Christian. 
Cesar Malan, who was present on this last occasion, was charmed 
with his earnestness, but uttered a true prophecy of his career: 
“Mon trés-cher frére, vous aurez une triste vie et un triste ministére.” 
At Geneva he met some countrymen, Sir George William Denys 
and family ; and the acquaintance with Helen, one of the daughters, 
soon ripened into marriage. The biography is strangely reserved 
touching the character of this lady and her influence on his life. A 
thick veil obscures the home, and it is rarely lifted to give even a 
glance at the fireside. In the charming Life of Dr. Arnold, by Mr. 
Stanley, peculiar fascination invests the home, for in it the man un- 
bends and reveals the inner chambers of his heart, and its rich life ig 
seen to exert a powerful influence in moulding the character. The 
silence in the present case is painful, and awakens fears that Mr. 
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Robertson did not have a domestic paradise where the vexations of 
the world were forgotten. 

Returning to England he accepted, in July, 1842, a curacy in 
Cheltenham under Rev. Archibald Boyd. He continued here five 
years; but happiness and growth were hindered by a morbid self- 
depreciation. Like Edward Irving at Glasgow by the side of Chal- 
mers, he worked at disadvantage, thinking himself overshadowed by 
the superior ability of his rector. The name of Dr. Boyd is new to 
us ; but Robertson’s eulogy of his preaching is extravagant: “concise, 
sinewy, masculine, and clear as crystal, defying any listener to sus- 
pend attention.” Ten years later, he gave another judgment, indi- 
cating perhaps a greater change in the listener than in the preacher: 
“He has degenerated into verbiage, and in the last sermon I heard, 
he took ten minutes to say what three sentences would have settled. 
He has lost his power, which was once the greatest I ever knew.” 
But no self-depreciation could palsy his influence. A cultivated 
hearer says, “I was not merely struck, but startled, at the first 
sermon I heard. It made me feel that here indeed was one whom it 
would be well to miss no opportunity of hearing.” In summer vaca- 
tions, farmers and laborers flocked to the churches where he preached 
in the country, showing the same interest in his sermons as cultivated 
hearers in Brighton at a later day. He was faithful in caring for 
the poor. His diary records leng lists of the poor and sick visited, 
and large sums were taken from his small income to relieve the poor 
of debt. A friend says, “‘I recollect his calling on me just before his 
going abroad, as late as ten o'clock at night, and taking me with him 
a distance of three miles, through such a storm as Lear was out in, 
to visit a poor, disconsolate old man, who seemed to have shut him- 
self out from human sympathies, and therefore all the more enlisted 
his.” 

At Cheltenham his studies took a broader range, and his methods 
of preparation for the pulpit were more original. He delighted in 
poetry, and is said to have committed to memory the whole of Dante’s 
Inferno. In preparing lectures on the historical books of Samuel, 
he used, as commentaries, Niebuhr’s Rome, Guizot’s History of Civili- 
zation, and works on Political Economy. Here, too, began the sad 
change in doctrinal opinions, which involved him in so much odium, 
and made his ministry in Brighton so stormy. Hitherto he had 
believed and preached a simple evangelical faith, as he had learned 
it at his father’s knee and held it fast through all the perversions 
taught at Oxford. 

How he drifted from this anchorage one cannot learn from the bio- 
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graphy. It alludes, indeed, to an intimacy with a gentleman deeply 
"read in modern metaphysics, and in German theology, and Mr. 
Brooke adds, “It was partially, at least, due to this friendship that 
Mr. Robertson escaped from the trammels which had confined his 
intellect and his spirit.” But Mr. Robertson disclaims this influence, 
saying, in a letter io this friend, “Set your mind at rest on one point. 
Whatever mental trials I may experience, you are not responsible for 
any.” A rupture of friendship with Dr. Boyd shook his faith in man. 
His letters gave hints of the mental struggle. “After finding little- 
ness where I expected nobleness, and impurity where I thought there 
was spotlessness, again and again I dispaired of the reality of good- 
ness.” The character of many evangelical people repelled him. In 
some of them there was a bitter partizanship with little piety. 
Others who were leading a fashionable life used devout language 
which sounded to him like cant. Leading papers indulged in flagrant 
abuse of others, which pained his large charity. With one of his 
temperament, strong personal antipathies could not fail to influence 
his belief, and in his recoil from anti-Christian traits he slowly drifted 
away from the party with whose life they were identified. His own 
language became as unguarded and bitter as theirs. 


“They tell lies in the name of God: others tell them in the name of 
the devil: that is the only difference.” 

“As to the state of the Evangelical party, I think it lamentable. I 
see sentiment instead of principle, and a miserable mawkish religion 
superseding a state which was once healthy.” 


While passing through this change of faith, a horror of great 
darkness fell on him. Health failed and joy and hope. All religious 
convictions were uprooted and he was driven far out on the ocean of 
doubt, without sun or star to light him. He alludes to the terrible 
experience in one of his lectures. 


“Tt is an awful moment when the soul begins to find that the props 
on which it has blindly rested so long are, many of them, rotten, and be- 
gins to suspect them all; when it begins to feel the nothingness of many 
of the traditionary opinions which have been received with implicit con- 
fidence, and in that horrible insecurity begins also to doubt whether 
there be anything to be believed at all.” 


In deep gloom he resigned the curacy at Cheltenham, and went to 
the Tyrol for rest and solitary thought. His scrupulous honesty forbade 
him to preach while haunted by doubts. Stern sincerity would not 
allow him to hold a traditional faith in which he had lost confidence. 
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He was willing to grope in darkness, believing that light would come 
at last to an earnest seeker. But the struggle ended in a final separ- 
ation from the evangelical party, leaving him alone, without marked 
affinities or partizanship. He was content to be alone, for a strong 
faith remained to him in Christ as a Saviour and in Christianity as a 
supernatural system, which inspired love to God and man and a con- 
suming zeal in labor. 

This change of belief we deplore in its influence on himself and his 
hearers. We assent to the biographer’s claim that it infused a new 
life and made him a greater preacher. It could not be otherwise 
with an earnest soul passing through such a baptism of sorrow. The 
consciousness of standing alone; the purpose to justify his new faith; 
the sting of misrepresentation and slander, goaded his sensitive na- 
ture to high achievement. Brain and heart were fired, and he did 
in six years the work of a lifetime. But his faith was not cheerful 
as in his earlier ministry. It inspired to intense labor, but gave no 
rest. Explain it as we may, he was a stranger to the serene peace 
which has fallen to evangelical champions like Augustine and 
Luther and Whitefield, who passed their lives in toil and strife, and 
hewed their way through the enemies of truth. , 

Can this change be accounted for without impeaching Mr. Robert- 
son’s sincerity or his Christian character? Wesuggest an explanation. 
Personal experience is the groundwork of strong faith. Augustine 
and Luther, who found peace in the blood of the cross after long and 
fruitless struggles with the law, would have doubted their own being 
sooner than the fact of Christ’s propitiatory sacrifice. One born into 
the Kingdom of Christ through pangs of guilt can never lose faith in 
a vicarious atonement. On the other hand, one nurtured by churchly 
influences, like Dr. Pusey, may grow imperceptibly into the Christian 
life, and, with imperfect views of Christ as a Saviour, he may magnify 
the worth of church ordinances. Personal experience lays the corner- 
stone in one’s system of faith. We look in vain in Mr. Robertson's 
life for any evidence of struggle with sin and inward agony, like that 
recorded by Paul in the seventh chapter of Romans. His piety blos- 
somed early, and his case belongs probably among those whom the 
author of “The Crucible” designates as regenerated unconsciously. 
He grew into an evangelical belief by the force of training and asso- 
ciation, not from a sense of the soul’s urgent need. A faith so loosely 
held might easily yield to strong pressure from without. 

His religious experience on another side was peculiar. His sym- 
pathy with men was extraordinary. This acute sensitiveness made 
him feel the sufferings and doubts and sins of others as if sharing 
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them personally. It is said of Niebuhr that “when reading the an- 
cients he completely lived in their world and with them: he realized vi- 
vidly all that was said and done and suffered by the persons represented. 
He could see Antigone leading her blind father, the aged Cidipus 
entering the greve; he could catch the music of their speech and felt 
certain that he could distinguish the true accent of the Greeks.” 
This abnormal power of the German his‘orian fell in larger measure 
to the preacher of Brighton, and the sufter'ugs and sins of men were 
felt as his own. He says: 


‘My misfortune or happiness is power of sympathy. I can feel with 
the Brahmin, the Stoic, the Pantheist, the Platonist, the Transcenden- 
talist, perhaps the Epicurean. I can suffer with the Tractarian, tenderly 
shrinking from the gulf blackening before him, as a frightened child 
looks back to its mother from the dark, afraid to be alone in the fearful 
loneliness; and I can also agonize with the infidel, recoiling from the 
cowardice and false rest of superstition.” 


This subtle sympathy with human guilt and sorrow lay on him 
as a constant burden. It was no ideal pain but real and intolerable. 
It forced on him the questions: “How do such evils consist with 
a government of love? How can they be removed?” Who can- 
not see that his theory of the atonement was born of his experience? 
Christ suffered for the sins of men, not by bearing penalties inflicted 
by God, but by a perfect identity with the race through sympathy, 
which made real to him the terrible guilt and woe of their sin. A 
passage in one of his letters is directly in point: 


“Oh, can you say that he could not enter into our worst sorrows, or that 
his trials were ‘in show’! . . . Do not go to the absurd nonsense of 
mysterious suffering that cannot be comprehended—something neither 
of earth nor heaven, neither the affection of the man nor the God—a 
mystery, and so forth, of which the Bible says nothing. Mysterious 
enough they were, as the sufferings of the deepest hearts must be, but 
mysterious only in this sense. Alas! they are intelligible enough to any 
one who has ever conceived a sublime mission with a warm heart, and 
felt courage and tenderness fail in the idea of executing it; intelligi- 
ble enough to any one who knows what it is to be wrung to the heart 
by the sorrows of others. All that is unintelligible is the degree of 
agony. To understand that, we must first be like him—as noble, as 
loving, and as spotless.” 


Personal experience thus led to his view of the subjective nature 
of the atonement and to a denial of its objective relations; and, as 
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was inevitable to a logical mind, the whole train of doctrines con- 
nected with this vital one was modified in his new creed. 

It ought also to be said that he had never studied theology as a 
science. His letters and sermons indicate no acquaintance with the 
masters of theology, like Augustine and Calvin and Turretin. The 
English Church neglects the thorough training of her clergy, and 
many of the errors into which they fall are owing to this neglect. The 
strong subjective biases of Dr. Arnold and Mr. Robertson, which led 
them to tamper with the cardinal truths of the Bible, might have been 
corrected in part by the thorough course of study common to the 
clergy of Scotland and America. 

Out of his intense sympathy grew his large charity—that charity 
which found something to admire in those who differed most widely 
from himself; in Newman and Pusey, in Margaret Fuller and George 
Sand, in Dr. Channing and Theodore Parker and James Martineau. 
It made him latitudinarian, overlooking essential distinctions, when 
he said, “i joyfully recognize the unity of that spirit which forms the 
basis of ali true lives. At bottom we mean—all good minds mean— 
substantially the same thing.” Theodore Parker put the same idea 
in a blunter form: “The true God, I take it, would as lief be called 
St. Cecilia as Jehovah.” His charity was tender to all but the 
evangelical party. On their heads his indignation emptied itself and 
he spoke with untempered wrath :— 


“In proportion as I adore Christ, exactly in that proportion do I 
abhor that which calls itself evangelicalism.” ‘It is worn thread-bare 
by trite thought, and is guiltless of mental power or fresh thought.” “ It 
represents the female element in the national mind, and is at once devo- 
tional, slanderous, timid, gossiping, narrow, shrinking, and prudish.” 
“The Record is an emasculated cur, snarling at all that is better than 
itself, cowardly, lying and slanderous.” 


And when one claimed that it was a great witness for religion, he 
added bitterly :-— 


“Ts that the creed of evangelicalism? A man may bea liar, a coward, 
and slanderous, and still uphold the truth ?” 


From his foreign tour he returned to England to preach his new 
faith. The bishop of Oxford gave him an appointment at St. Ebbes, 
though Mr. Robertson frankly confessed his want of sympathy 
with High Church views, and with baptismal regeneration. The 
church was a small one, in a declining condition, and in one of the 
worst parts of the town ; but his success was instant and signal. The 
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rough people in the neighborhood flocked in wonder to the church. 
The undergraduates of the university gathered in crowds, and hung 
breathless on his words. Could he have continued in this field, it 
might have been better for his happiness and his life. The university 
would have stimulated to highest endeavor and its fellows have 
supplied genial companionship, while his piety found cheerful growth 
in labors among the poor and neglected. He might have escaped 
the crown of thorns, the slanderous gossip of a fashionable watering 
place. 

But it was not so ordered. After two months’ labor at St. Ebbes, 
he was offered the incumbency of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. He 
declined it at first, but, by advice of the bishop, accepted it when 
urgently renewed, and entered on his new duties in July, 1847. 
Here, for six years, he performed an amount of intellectual work 
which few ministers in any age have equalled. All the sermons in his 
published volumes were delivered in this period, and they possess many 
of the highest qualities of Christian teaching. When one remembers 
that he carried to Brighton a broken constitution and a body so 
enfeebled that the excitement of Sunday left him utterly exhausted 
on Monday and Tuesday, and, in the last years, on Wednesday, the 
fertility of his mind appears extraordinary. His capacity of pro- 
duction seemed unlimited. In December 1849, he preached sixteen 
sermons, eight of which are published. These published sermons 
are all great sermons, remarkable for originality and breadth of 
thought, and no less for elegance of expression, for they were 
written out after delivery, to be sent to a friend; and to the strain 
of preparation was added the labor of reproduction—a dead weight 
to one of his temperament. 

It is proper at this point to inquire into the character and methods 
of his preaching, the nature of the doctrines taught, and the kind of 
success which followed his labors. 

One cannot readily classify him asa preacher. He resembles none 
of the great names of other ages, and follows none of their rules. He 
conforms neither to the topical nor textual method in unfolding his 
subject ; and rarely states a proposition to be defended by a process 
of logic or enforced by inferences. He never discusses a doctrine in a 
formal way as something to be proved. His idea of preaching seems 
borrowed from the Saviour: “The words that I speak unto you, they 
are spirit and they are life.” He sets no value on doctrine save as it 
is drawn from life, or enters as a new power into life. He is 
preéminently, therefore, an experimental preacher, and scarcely 
a sermon is found in all his volumes which does not naturally 
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fall into this line of sermonizing. In this department he is a 
master. For insight into some of the profoundest teachings 
of the Scriptures, throwing a flood of light on what was before 
mysterious, or laying bare depths in common truths which 
others had overlooked; for insight into individual and national 
character, disclosing hidden motives and secret springs of action; for 
creative imagination to reproduce the men and events of past ages 
as if moving before the eye; for fresh thought to excite attention, 
and suggestive thought to inspire activity, and original thought to 
give delight; for power to quicken the conscience and unveil the 
heart and evoke generous aspirations in the soul, he has no superior 
in the pulpit among the living or the dead. His sermons, in spite 
of defects of structure and heresy of doctrine, have delighted men of 
all professions and faiths, and are exerting a mighty influence on the 
religious life of the age. 


He states in a brief summary the principles that governed his 
teaching :— 


First, the establishment of positive truth, instead of the negative 
destruction of error. 

Secondly, that truth is made up of two opposite propositions, and not 
found in a via media between the two. 

Thirdly, that spiritual truth is discerned by the spirit, instead of 
intellectually, and, therefore, should be taught suggestively, and not 
dogmatically. 

Fourthly, that belief in the human character of Christ’s humanity 
must be antecedent to belief in his divine origin. 


Fifthly, that Christianity, as its teachers should, works from the 
inward to the outward, and not vice versa. 
Sixthly, the soul of goodness in things evil. 


An adherence to the first and third of these principles makes his 
sermons profitable in spite of their many errors. The destructive 
tendencies, so prominent in heresiarchs, were not marked in his 
public life. They pull down the walls of the old faith leaving an 
inquirer unsheltered and forlorn. He built up a new faith to attract 
any who felt uneasy in the old home. A friend once said to him, 
“You preach positively instead of negatively ; you state truths which 
they cannot deny. . . .. Every one sees that you have a truth 
to establish; you set up your truth, and they are dismayed to find if 
that be true, their view is preached down, but you did not knock it 
down.” 


These principles led him to preach many evangelical doctrines, but 
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in ways and relations widely different from orthodox ministers. He 
taught future retribution; that righteous vengeance is not merely 
remedial, but final, expressing infinite justice. “My only difficulty,” 
he said, “is how not to believe in everlasting punishment.” He 
taught the majesty of law. 


“T think a great deal of law. Its awful majesty is above individual 
happiness. That is what Kant calls ‘the categorical imperative,’ that is, 
a sense of duty which commands categorically or absolutely, not saying 
‘it is better,’ but ‘thou shalt.’ Why? Because thou shalt, that is all. I 
fancy that grand notion of law is what we have lost.” 


He taught the necessity of a Mediator: 


“Tf God is love, why do we need a Mediator? I think the best an- 
swer is: I do not know. Nor doI know why, God being Love, the 
intervention of maternal suffering is the indispensable condition of exist- 
ence, or why suffering is the necessary medium for the procuring of 
anything that really deserves the name of blessing. Why are knowl- 
edge, civilization, health purchased only by severe labor for us by others, 
that is, through mediation? I only know that it is so—an unalterable 
law, the beauty of which I can dimly see and always most brightly in 
those moments when I am least earthly in feeling and most disposed to 
reckon nobleness immeasurably above physical or even mental comfort. 
And seeing that as the law of the universe, I am prepared to believe and 
acquiesce in it when found in the Atonement as part of the divine gov- 
ernment, a philosphically as well as theologically demanded necessity.” 


But the central truths of his teaching which gave a vital power to 
his ministry, were the incarnation of Christ and the redemption of man 
by his suffering. He received these as the cardinal doctrines of the 
Gospel and rejected with horror any theories of sesthetics or self-devel- 
opment which omitted them. ‘By the divine humanity of Christ 
alone can God be known or man be saved.” He claimed also to teach 
a true atonemént, though he put aside the elements of satisfaction to 
law and justice, which enter into the orthodox theory. 

But while he mutilated the Christian faith and weakened the moral 
power of his ministry by leaving out that element in Christ’s suffer- 
ing which Paul and other great preachers have always magnified, 
. Robertson was thrilled by an adoring love for Christ to which not 
one in a thousand orthodox believers attains. Not Tauler, nor 
Madame Guyon was drawn into closer sympathy with Jesus. “To 
him to live was Christ” in its highest sense. He says: 


“My experience is closing into this, that I turn with disgust from 
everything to Christ. I think I get glimpses into his mind, and I am 
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sure that I love him more and more. A sublime feeling of a Presence 
comes upon me at times which makes inward solitariness a trifle to talk 
about.” 


All doctrines were interpreted by their relation to Christ: all mys- 
teries found a solution in him: all inspiration to noble endeavor came 
from him, and his example gave patience in all trials. He says: 


“The life of Christ and his death, after all, are the only solution of the 
mystery of human life: to that all the discords of the world’s wild 
music must be attuned at last. It is something to feel the deep convic- 
tion which has never failed me in the darkest moods, that Christ has the 
key to the mysteries of life and that they are not insoluble: and that the 
spirit of the Cross is the condition which will put any one in possession 
of the same key. ‘Take my yoke upon you and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls,’”’ 


Annimated by this spirit his’ ministry at Brighton, into which was 
poured the finest elixir of heart and brain, made a marvellous impres- 
sion. Men listened to him as to a prophet having a divine message; 
one whose sympathy touched the secret chords of their hearts and 
read their unuttered doubts and brought with him a Saviour adequate 
to help their needs. A strange magnetism drew them to him, not as 
a popular preacher of rare gifts, but as a teacher uttering truths for 
which they had long been waiting and without which their lives were 
wretched. The house was thronged with eager hearers. Many of 
the former worshippers fell away, grieved at the heterodoxy of the new 
preacher and failing to receive spiritual food. But their places were 
scon filled and a worthy congregation of peasants and mechanics and 
merchants and scholars and unbelievers confessed his power and were 
inspired to better lives. One of the most affecting tributes to his 
ministry at Brighton was a set of handsome prayer-books, presented 
by the servants of families attending the chapel, as a token of their 
gratitude for his labors. 

Evangelical readers feel a deep interest in learning the precise na- 
ture of his success. Could one who lapsed into so many errors have 
the divine blessing on his ministry? He did not preach at Brighton 
the awakening truths by which at Winchester many were savingly 
brought to Christ. The great doctrines which gave power to Luther 
and Whitefield and Baxter he rejected. He did not alarm by the 
the thunders of the law or the woes of the second death, nor melt by 
the pathos of Jesus’ death in penalty for sin. No sudden and marked 
conversions like those at the Pentecost could be expected from such 
preaching and the biography makes mention of nosuch results. But 
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the ministry was not a barren one spending itself in momentary im- 
pressions ; or superficial, cultivating only social virtues. It was truly 
spiritual and so deeply penetrated by the spirit and life of Christ that 
many were won to a holy life gradually and by stages almost imper- 
ceptible. Every candid mind must recognize tokens of the divine 
blessing. Unbelievers were led to faith in the Christian system. 
Intelligent minds oppressed with doubts found all doubt dissolved in 
the light from the Cross. Working men embittered by social 
wrongs and loathing religion as a form of oppression became devout 
members of the church. The afflicted, the bereaved and the tempted 
learned to bow meekly to the divine will and find a sure support in the 
sympathizing Se Mr. Robertson suffered keenly from a morbid 
self-depreciation, .uv 1v is pleasant to find him on one occasion sensi- 
ble of his power. A company of young men united in a gift, and to 
their kind words he replied: 


“You have told me in the frank spirit of an Englishman that my min- 
istry has done you good. Frankly, as an Englishman, I tell you with 
all my heart I do believe it. I know that there are men who once wan- 
dered in darkness and doubt, who could find no light, who have now 
found an anchor and a rock and a resting-place. I know that there are 
men who were feeling bitterly or angrily at what seemed to them the 
unfair differences of society, who now regard them in a gentler, more hum- 
ble and more tender spirit. I know that there are rich who have been 
led to feel more generously to the poor. I know that there are poor 
who have been taught to feel more truly and more fairly towards the 
rich. I believe—for on such points God only can know—that there are 
men who have been induced to place before them a higher standard, and 
perhaps I may venture to add, have conformed their lives more truly to 
that standard.” 


This language is very unlike that of Paul when he speaks to 
converts, “You hath he quickened who were dead in trespasses and 
sins;” but it inspires the hope that his influence was religious, lead- 
ing not to self-culture but to a new life in Christ Jesus... Over the 


1 It may be comforting to some ministers who mourn that their converts are gathered from 
the Sunday School, instead of the strong men of their congregations, to know that a preacher 
so brilliant as Robertson had a similar experience. He spent much hard labor in preparing 
candidates for confirmation, and we find him writing, ‘‘They may be empty, unmeaning girls, 
but co most girls are, and among people of this class the chief part of ministerial work lies, 
for the simple reason that others are the exception, and if we are only to teach and preach to 
those who have much meaning in them, I fear schools and churches must be shut up.” 

Edward Irving, also, at the height of his popularity in London, when his chapel was 
thronged with nobles and Members of Parliament and ladies of the court, received chiefly 
servant girls into membership in his church. 
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working men of Brighton he exerted a singular power, mingling with 
them as a brother, forming and carrying out noble plans for their 
improvement, and reproving with a frank boldness their errors and 
vices. Many among them became new men by his ministry. 

For six years he toiled with heart and ‘nerve at highest tension, 
forgetting that he was mortal, imposing heavier tasks on the brain, 
as the worn body lagged in its support. He read little, but of the 
best quality ; thought profoundly ; applied the principles of the gospel 
fearlessly to the great questions of literature and science and social 
reform ; visited the poor, comforted the sorrowing, sympathized with the 
afflicted ; and struggled to grow into moral likeness with Christ. He 
worked bravely, unsparingly, to the end. In the Life of Chief Justice 
Parsons, the curious fact is recorded that though a great hypochon- 
driac, often imagining himself near to death, and sometimes being 
sericusly ill, the call of duty was a sovereign remedy. He never 
failed to triumph over bodily infirmities when the hour came to pre- 
side on the bench or to plead an important cause at the bar. 
Robertson had equal nerve to work in sickness. “‘ His sharpest griefs 
never got the better of his power of concentrating himself in thought 
or in action. He could put them aside as if they did not exist.” 

He died prematurely. One might almost call him a suicide, 
because he sinned wilfully against known organic laws. He neglected 
rest and recreation. If he had given up evenings to genial society 
like Robert Hall, he might have added perhaps a score of years to 
life. Had he possessed a playful humor like President Lincoln's to 
relieve the pressure of constant anxiety, the brain might have thrown 
off disease. If his people had used American thoughtfulness and 
sent their exhausted pastor to travel for a year on the continent, they 
might have prolonged his ministry. But there was no respite, and 
nature outraged exacted the penalty. The brain consumed itself by 
burning thoughts, and the end was near. A brief summer vacation, 
an occasional rapid walk, an annual hunting excursion, and the study 
of poetry and the natural sciences for diversion, could be of little avail 
in recruiting the life-energy which wasted steadily away. But he 
worked on without complaint, till his congregation, in alarm, raised 
a purse to employ a regular asssistant. He nominated a warm per- 
sonal friend, and hoped for rest; but Mr. Wagner, the vicar, moved 
by a petty personal pique against the candidate, refused to accept him. 
Mr. Robertson was too proud to nominate a second candidate. He 
bowed his neck again to the burden; but the spent brain could work 
no longer; and after three months of intense suffering he was in the 
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grave at the early age of thirty-seven. All Brighton mourned for 
him feeling that their great light had gone out. His people were 
overwhelmed by the unexpected blow, the working men wept for a 
loved brother, and a long train of mourners followed him to burial. 

We must add, however—though it may seem uncharitable to say 
it—he died none too early for his good name and influence. A mental 
revolution was in progress which must have brought him in a little 
time among open unbelievers. His bitter personal prejudices against 
the evangelical party had uprooted his early convictions; but a 
religious nature and a reverence for the Bible long maintained a 
glow of spiritual feeling, and a belief in Christ as a Saviour. But his 
views of inspiration were growing more lax; the Bible was losing its 
divine authority; and there was nothing to keep him back from the 
fatal plunge made by Parker, Newman, Froude, and others who have 
gone over the same dreary road into a denial of Christ’s divine 
character and of the supernatural elements of Christianity. From 
such a fate, it seems to us, he was saved only by an early death. All 
lovers of ascriptural piety must deplore his apostasy from the truth 
as it is in Jesus. His fine personal qualities and his brilliant powers 
as a preacher fitted him to do a noble work in England. Had his 
faith remained unchanged and his life been prolonged, he might 
perhaps have exerted an influence in the Church of England like 
that of Chalmers in the Church of Scotland. But neither genius nor 
eloquence can hallow error, and he has left only a doubtful fame. 
Good men speak with charity of his failings, and mourn that his love 
for Christ was not united with a love for his people and a faith in the 
supreme authority of the word of God. 

This paper would be incomplete without some allusion to the pro- 
found sadness which oppressed his life. The burden was rarely lifted. 
We can recall no similar instance in the history of the pulpit. Noble 
aspirations, a pure and spiritual life, and a sublime faith, ought to 
have given peace. Dr. Arnold’s spiritual history resembled his, was 
marked with great inward struggles and outward misunderstandings 
and persecutions; but the exuberant cheerfulness of Arnold’s life 
breathes a perpetual inspiration. How could Mr. Robertson live in 
daily communion with Christ and walk under a cloud? How could 
he cherish a vital faith which brought so little comfort ? 

Much allowance must be made for a delicate organization and 
temperament. His poetical nature was dowered with a prophetic 
sadness like Cassandra’s. It sought a home, like the Highland 
second-sight, in the mists and shadows. His sympathies, intuitive, 
tender and broad, felt more sharply than others the woes of the race, 
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and could find no oblivion. His lofty ideal made a sense of failure 
almost inevitable, and his earnestness turned this conviction into an 
agony. And there was in him no playful humor or sense of the 
ludicrous, common to great minds, which acts like oil on the mental 
machinery and prevents the terrible wear and heat of friction. Such 
a mind must be haunted by sadness. 

Added to this was a want of inward harmony. His tastes and his 
principles were in open antagonism. The former refined to a fault 
inclined him to the higher circles of society; the latter, stern and 
inflexible, compelled to sympathy with the people. His life seemed 
always a false one ; for his convictions and his choice led to the army, 
while solemn vows, and obligations assumed, held him fast to the 
ministry; and in this inward unrest, a dislike of sermon-making 
turned his life into a succession of mental tortures. 

His morbid views of life carried with them the inevitable burden 
of sorrow. He expected nothing less; he asked for nothing better. 
He believed that all true lives had a martyrdom in them. He said, 
“Tt seems to me a pitiful thing for any man to aspire to be true, and 
to speak truth, and then to complain in astonishment that truth has 
not crowns to give, but thorns.” “The truest view of life is not to 
enjoy, but to learn, and learning can come only by suffering.” 
“Wherever there is a great soul pouring out its utterances to the 
world, there will be a Calvary.” 

But there remains another cause which fidelity to truth cannot 
pass by. He had a very imperfect Christian experience due directly 
to his mutilated views of Christian doctrine. One finds in his life no 
record of the pangs of the new birth or of the joy that follows. There 
is no trace of the Pauline agony for sin or guilt or condemnation, and 
none, therefore, of that peace with God, which springs from the assur- 
ance of being justified by faith. He disclaimed distinctly all love for 
Christ, “‘ because of any reference to his love for me,” and thus had 
no share in the joyful feelings of John and of most Christians: “We 
love him because he first loved us.” Rejecting the doctrine of pro- 
pitiation by the blood of the cross, he was a stranger to that sweet 
gift of Christ, “Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you.” 
It is a historical fact that this peace enters the soul by faith in the 
blood of the cross. The great thinkers of the church have found rest 
in the atoning blood of Jesus. The preaching of this doctrine puts 
joy into burdened hearts, and without it there is no abiding peace. 
Robertson’s peculiar views of Christ’s sacrifice inspired him to self- 
denial and holy effort; but they were deficient in the element which, 
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during eighteen centuries, has had power to give rest and peace to 
every believer. 

Yet there is something sublime even in his sadness. It made 
him submissive to the divine will, ready to bear about in his body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus. While body and soul quivered with 
pain, his resignation was child-like. He says, “I have found pain an 
humbling thing, and what surprises me, not a souring one. I am 
grateful to say that not for years has the feeling been to me so true 
or mixed with so little bitterness, ‘Not as I will.’” The pathos of 
his dying hours is exquisite. While tortured by pain almost intoler- 
able, he uttered no murmur. His thoughts wandered to the suffer- 
ings of Jesus. “God has treated me very mercifully. I have felt in 
the direst pain and deepest exhaustion the house filled with delicacies. 
How different from the lot of him who would fain have slaked his 
morning hunger on green figs.” 

It may be—who can say otherwise—that this sadness was the cup 
given him to drink, the tribulation fore-ordained through which he 
was to pass to join the multitude whose robes have been washed and 
made white in the blood of the Lamb. . At least this bitter personal 
experience, like the trials of the Psalmist, may have given power to 
help and comfort. His pangs purchased peace for others; his throes 
gave life. Mrs. Browning, in her song at Cowper's grave, may give 
in part a solution of his sorrow :— . 


“OQ men, this man in brotherhood 
Your weary hearts beguiling, 
Groaned inly while he taught you peace, 
And died while ye were smiling, 
And now, what time ye all may read 
Through dimming eyes his story,— 
How discord on the music fell, 
And darkness on the glory ; 
And how, when one by one, sweet sounds 
And wandering lights departed, 
He wore no less a loving face 
Because so broken-hearted,— 
He shall be strong to sanctify 
The preacher's high vocation, 
And bow the meekest Christian down 
In meeker adoration.” 
Heman LInooun. 




















TISCHENDORF ON THE DATE OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. 


“ Wann wurden unsere evangelien verfasst. Von Constantin Tiscrendorf. 
Leipzig, 1865. 


c is becoming every year more certain to biblical students that 
the evidences of Christianity have their true centre and source in 
the person of its founder. If the character of Jesus, as portrayed in 
the gospels, was taken from life, he was a supernatural being, and the 
religion founded by him is the only true religion; but if that character 
was not taken from life, he was at best, we may presume, a man of 
singular virtue, and the religion founded by him is only one of many 
forms of belief, almost equally worthy of respect. To establish the 
historical truthfulness of the gospels is therefore the highest task to 
which a writer on the evidences of Christianity can address himself. 
We say the highest, not the most difficult; for the reasons which 
justify our confidence in the evangelical records as truthful are mani- 
fold and conclusive, being found in the contents of the gospels and in 
the testimony of later writings. 

If we examine the gospels themselves, it will be evident that 
they were written by intelligent and upright men. As to the 
intelligence of their authors, from whatever source derived, no one 
who has studied them with care can be in doubt; for there is not a 
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paragraph from the opening of the first gospel to the close of the last 
‘vhich betrays conceit in the writer, or ignorance of the matter in 
hand. The style is everywhere clear, direct, unpretending; the 
thought vigorous, many-sided, pure; and the spirit just, serene, mag- 
nanimous. When compared with the uncanonical writings of the early 
church, the gospels are seen to be immeasurably superior in every 
quality which indicates intelligence. And as to the uprightness of 
their authors the evidence is equally decisive. The indications of 
conscious integrity on their part are so many and clear, that modern 
skepticism rarely ventures to accuse them of intentional fraud. We 
look with unfeigned amazement on a reader who fails to perceive the 
manliness and truth which glow on every page of the fourfold gospel. 
But there is another and a stronger reason for believing the evan- 
gelists to be truthful writers. The character of Christ is itself an 
evidence of their historical fidelity. For this character—unique, peer- 
less, perfect—is not a product of human imagination. The writer has 
never lived who could have conceived and depicted such a character. 
It combines the boldness and heroism of man with the grace and 
tenderness of woman ; the wisdom, power and peace of God with the 
weakness, sympathy and sorrow of man. It is unselfish, holy, divine, 
yet childlike, natural, human. It unites the boldest contradictions, 
and fills the mind with ever-increasing wonder, as it is contemplated 
from youth to age. To suppose this character an ideal one, origi- 
nated by the creative imagination of certain Jews or Greeks in the 
first age of the church, is absurd. It must have been taken from 
actual life, and the evangelists must be honored, not as poets or 
novelists, but as faithful biographers of their Master. If every other 
book of the New Testament and every notice of the gospels by 
writers of the first three centuries had perished, the contents of these 
extraordinary narratives would afford convincing proof of their 
historical truth. Even then it would be necessary for a reasonable 
man to accept them as authentic and believe in the Saviour whom 
they preach. But in addition to these internal and, as we believe, 
infallible proofs of truth, showing that the gospels were written either 
by immediate disciples of Christ, or by men who repeated their testi- 
mony, we have external evidence to the same effect, and it was the 
object of Dr. Tischendorf in writing the treatise referred to at the 
head of this article, to exhibit this evidence in a clear and popular 
manner. Few men have a better claim to be heard on the subject ; 
for he is a ripe biblical scholar, and his special studies have qualified 


1 This is done, indeed, by some followers of Baur, and at last hesitatingly by Strauss, but. 
by hardly any others. 
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him to excel in sifting and weighing the historical evidence respecting 
the date of our gospels. For more than a quarter of a century his 
attention has been given, almost without intermission, to the Chris- 
tian and apocryphal literature of the first two centuries, and especially 
to that literature in its manuscript form. He has given to the 
learned world many editions of the Greek Testament, founded on a 
very extensive collation of early manuscripts, versions and citations 
by the fathers, and has edited numerous fragments of Christian litera- 
ture, orthodox or heretical, which were written within two hundred 
years of the Saviour’s birth. Speaking of the New Testament he lays 
down this rule, viz.: that “the text is only to be sought from ancient 
evidence, and especially from Greek manuscripts, but without 
neglecting the testimonies of versions and fathers.” It will be seen, 
therefore, that during all this period of twenty-five years he has been 
making himself familiar with citations from the New Testament and 
references to it by the Christian fathers and the heretical teachers, 
and has been compelled by the nature of his studies to examine with 
critical accuracy the form of these citations and the value of these 
references. Such a course of labor, strenuous, protracted and enthu- 
siastic beyond that of most scholars even in Germany, has qualified 
him to produce the work which we now review. 

Dr. Tischendorf holds that the four gospels were all written before 
the close of the first century, and begins his examination of the 
historical evidence for the correctness of his judgment by weigh- 
ing the later and ampler testimony and then ascending step by 
step to the earlier and rarer. This method, though often adopted, is 
not exactly to our mind. It exposes one to the danger of finding 
more in the earliest testimonies than they really contain. The full 
and exact sense which is expressed by later writers is liable to be 
almost unconsciously transferred into the less satisfactory phraseology 
of witnesses more ancient and therefore more important. Hence in 
almost every instance it is safer to begin with the earliest testimony, 
however obscure and slight, and follow down the widening and 
deepening stream until further examination is useless. ° Yet we do 
not wish to suggest that there is any thing illogical or unfair in the 
method chosen by Dr. Tischendorf; we only say that an investigator 
who adopts it needs to be on his guard against finding in the earliest 
writers a meaning which he has carried into their words from some 
other source. Besides, we freely admit that the more familiar a true 


scholar is with the whole stream of evidence to be surveyed, the less 


likely is he to look upon it as of equal force throughout, and the more 
likely will he be to form.a just estimate of it at every point. If he 
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has often traced it up and down, has surveyed it from many and 
dissimilar positions, has sounded its deep places and marked its shal- 
lows, has counted its affluents and computed their volume, it will be 
difficult for him to mistake its actual momentum in any given part of 
its course. Whether he follows it up or down his account of it will 
be the same. And such a scholar we believe Dr. Tischendorf to be; 
and therefore we do not suppose that his interpretation of any part of 
the testimony has been modified by the order of investigation. Yet 
we adhere to our criticism as just, and believe it to be a fact that 
many persons have been led by this method of inquiry to embrace 
such doctrines as those of the supremacy of the pope, of the real 
presence of Christ’s glorified body in the sacramental bread and wine, 
of official grace transmitted by episcopal ordination, of baptismal 
regeneration, and of infant baptism, who would have reached very 
different conclusions on these points if they had followed a different 
method of inquiry. 

Dr. Tischendorf begins with the testimony of Irenzus of Lyons, 
Tertullian of Carthage, and Clement of Alexandria, who flourished at 
the close of the second century one hundred years after the death of 
John, and who represent three important sections of the Christian 
world. From the language of these writers it is evident that the four 
gospels were in their day everywhere known and received by Chris- 
tians, and were said to have been written by the men whose names 
they now bear. Not only does Irenzeus appeal to the four gospels 
with supreme confidence as a final authority on all questions of Chris- 
tian faith, but he speaks of the fourfold force of the gospel as divinely 
chosen to correspond with the four quarters of the earth, the four 
winds of heaven, and the four faces of the Cherubim.' Early in life 
he had sat at the feet of Polycarp, himself a hearer of the apostle 
John, and he refers to this in language of great beauty when writing 
to Florinus, who had fallen into dangerous errors. “ For I saw thee when 
thou wast still a lad, in Lower Asia with Polycarp, as thou didst bear 
thyself nobly in the commander’s palace and strive to commend thy- 
self to him. For I remember what was done then better than what 
has taken place more recently—for the things which we learn in 
boyhood coalesce with the mind itself and inhere in it—so that I can 
describe the place wherein seated the blessed Polycarp discoursed, 
also his going out and coming in, his way of life and the appearance 
of his body, and lastly the sermons which he addressed to the multi- 
tude; moreover, the familiar intercourse which he had with John and 


1 Adv. heres, ITI, 12, 8. 
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the rest who had seen the Lord, as he narrated it, and how he 
repeated their words; still further, what he had heard from them res- 
pecting the Lord, his miracles and likewise his teaching, and in what 
manner Polycarp recounted all that he had received from those who 
had themselves seen the Word of Life in harmony with the Scriptures.” 
It is surely impossible that a man who had made such confident use 
of the four gospels in his work against heresies, and who was sep- 
arated by only a single link from the Apostle John, could have received 
with naive simplicity a gospel which made its appearance after the 
middle of the second century, that is, in his own life time. Besides, 
if it had appeared before the martyrdom of Polycarp in A.D. 166, is 
it credible that this true hearted Christain who had often heard the 
glad news from John, would not have detected the imposition and 
rejected the untimely gospel? How then could it have established 
itself at once as a work of the Apostle? And how could Irenzus, a 
hearer of Polycarp, have been ignorant of its true character? But if 
it first came into circulation after the death of Polycarp in A.D. 166, 
is it not still more difficut to account for its unquestioned authority 
as an apostolic work before the close of the second century? 

The testimony of Tertullian is nearly as decisive. For he was edu- 
cated to the practice of Roman law and after his conversion took a 
deep interest in whatever doctrines or usages of Christianity were 
clearly primitive. His knowledge of history was respectable, and his 
confidence that the principal churches founded by the apostles had pre- 
served the substance of their teaching unchanged, was strong. In his 
treatise against Marcion he says: “In short, if that is truer which is 
earlier, that earlier which is even from the beginning, and that from 
the beginning which is from the apostles, it will equally hold that 
what is most sacred with the apostolic churches has been handed down 
from the apostles.”’ The last part of this language may need qualifi- 
cation, but it is plain that Tertullian could not consistently with it 
pronounce any view of his fellow Christians primitive and apostolic, 
which was not held in the leading churches founded by the apostles as 
a view handed down from the beginning. Yet speaking for the great 
body of Christians against Marcion he says: “We assert first of all 
that the evangelical document has for its authors apostles on whom this 
office of promulgating the gospel was imposed by the Lord himself: 
if apostolic men also, yet not these alone, but with apostles and after 
apostles. In fine, John and Matthew of the apostles inspire in us 
faith, Luke and Mark of the apostolic men renew it.”* He also ob- 
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serves that “what Mark published might be declared Peter’s and 
that it was customary to ascribe the digest of Luke to Paul.” 

With the testimony of these two great writers Dr. Tischendorf 
connects that of Clement of Alexandria, that of the Canon of Minatori 
written, it is supposed, about A.D. 170, that of the Peschito or oldest 
Syriac version of the New Testament, and that of the Itala, or oldest 
Latin version. All these concur in recognizing the four gospels as 
the original and authoritative sources of Christian knowledge respect- 
ing the life of Jesus. Directly or by implication they teach that these 
writings were regarded by the church universal as sacred documents 
clothed with apostolic dignity, as a principal part of the canon or rule 
of Christian faith. Dr. Tischendorf next refers to Theophilus of An- 
tioch and Tatian, each of whom, about A. D. 170, prepared a harmony 
of the four gospels. The former is said by Jerome “to have put 
together the words of the four Evangelists in one work,” and this 
arrangement of the sacred text seems to have been accompanied by a 
commentary. ‘Moreover, in his letter to Autolychus, which has 
come down to us, Theophilus makes citations from Matthew, Luke 
and John.” ‘Tatian gave to his work the title “Diatessaron,” because 
it was composed of four, and from the accounts of Irenzeus, Eusebius 
and Thedoret, it is evident that he was a hearer of Justin Martyr, and 
his Diatessaron a harmonistic arrangement of the text of the four 
gospels. But how far he may have modified the text to suit his heret- 
ical taste, and mutilated his Matthew by the Gospel to the Hebrews, is 
doubtful. In his apology, which is still extant, the use of the Gospel 
of John at least is unmistakable. These two last harmonies refer us 
clearly to a period when the four gospels were deemed a completed 
whole; and as they were composed soon after the middle of the second 
century, it must be assumed that all the gospels were recognized as 
such and used at a still earlier period. 

Passing over the writings of Athenagoras, whose apology of A.D. 
177 contains several quotations from the synoptical gospels, and those 
of his contemporary Dionysius of Corinth who appears to refer to the 
sacred writings as the rule of faith, Dr. Tischendorf proceeds to con- 
sider the testimony of Justin, the distinguished apologist and martyr. 
In his second apology, written about A.D. 161, Justin makes very 
little use of passages of Scripture; but in his first apology, A.D. 138, 
and in his dialogue with Trypho, an intermediate production, he makes 
numerous citations from the sacred record: We feel the deepest inter- 
est, of course. in those which appear in the earliest of his writings, 
his first apology; and it is plain from them that he already possessed 
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and used our four gospels for he gives undeniably the language of 
Matthew in many places, and in oihers he evinces a knowledge of 
Mark and Luke and a deference to their authority. But it has been 
said that he may have followed one o1 more writings akin to our gos- 
pels, as the gospel of the Hebrews or the gospel of Peter; and the 
fact that some of his citations which differ from the text of our gos- 
pels agree with the text found in the so called Homilies of Clement, 
makes it probable that Justin did use, in one of its earliest recensions, 
the gospel of the Hebrews, which was related to that of Matthew and 
which was still in the time of Eusebius reckoned by some a part of 
the canon. But it is pure caprice to assume a lost source for such 
of his quotations as may be naturally traced to our canonical text. 
This assumption is less warrantable because free citations from our 
gospels suit precisely the character of the time in which they fall, 7. e., 
the fourth and fifth decades of the second century, and because per- 
fectly similar citations from the Old Testament abound in the writ- 
ings of Justin. The discussion of this point by Dr. Tischendorf is, 
however, too brief to be entirely satisfactory, and the intelligent 
reader will be glad to find it supplemented by a conclusive treat- 
ment in Westcott’s valuable work on the Canon of the New Testament. 

But was Justin acquainted with the gospel of John? “The view 
that John also has been referred to by him is supported by reasons 
decisive to an unprejudiced mind. As the application of the Logos 
to Christ must have been derived from John, inasmuch as there is no 
trace of it in the synoptical gospels nor in the oldest writings parallel 
to them,so also must the answer of the Baptist to the Jews, an answer 
which contains the exact words recorded by John and by him alone,' 
have been drawn from the same source, and likewise the much-dis- 
cussed passage which treats of regeneration,? in a manner that pre- 
supposes a scriptural text like the one found in the third chapter of 
John. We may also mention that Justin’s customary designation of 
the gospels as ‘the Memorabilia of the Apostles, called Gospels,’ con- 
firms his use of the four. His silence as to the names of the particu- 
lar authors, whom he nevertheless characterizes as actual apostles and 
associates of the same, together with his appeal to their writings— 
called by him collectively the gospel—as authorities, justifies us in 
concluding that they possessed already a canonical preéminence which 
allowed the personality of the writers, though apostles or apostolic 
men, to fall into the background.” 

We cannot follow Dr. Tischendorf in his argument respecting the 
gospel of the Hebrews which he believes was looked upon at first, and 


1 Dial. with Try. c. 88, comp. with John I, 20. 2 Apol. I, 61 comp. with John III, 4et sq. 
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perhaps until the middle of the second century, as but another recen- 
sion of the gospel of Matthew; but we must call attention to his list 
of heretical testimonies. After quoting the statement of Irenzus: 
“Our gospels are so firmly established that the heretics themselves 
bear witness for them, and every one starts from them in his attempts 
to confirm his own doctrines,” he goes on to show that their systems 
were dependent on our gospels. The terminology borrowed from the 
gospel of John is characteristic of Valentine's whole system. If Val- 
lentine was not dependent on John, John must have been upon Valen- 
tine. Of course the boldness of those who deny the apostolic origin 
of the fourth gospel has accepted this dilemma and affirmed the latter 
to be true; but this affirmation betokens the struggle of despair for a 
favorite opinion threatened with ruin. For not only does Irenzeus 
show how Valentine’s doctrine of the Ogdoad is derived from the first 
chapter of John, but Hippolytus quotes from him definite expressions 
of Christ found only in John, e. g., “All who came before me were 
thieves and murderers,” (VI, 35, Comp. John x, 8.) With equal 
clearness does the system of this heretic recognize the synoptical gos- 
pels, finding the demiurge in the centurion at Capernaum and an 
image of the Achamoth in the daughter of Jarius, applying the decla- 
ration of Jesus in Matthew v, 18 to the ten exons resting in the nu- 
merical value of iota (“the smallest letter”), and affirming the suffer- 
ing and redemption of the twelfth zon to be figuratively set forth by the 
history of the woman who had had an issue of blood twelve years and was 
healed by the Saviour’s word, (Matt. xix, 20.) The forced way in which 
Valentine and his school tried to found so fantastical a system on the 
simple words of the gospel, affords striking proof of the established 
authority of the gospels in the first decades of the second century. 
Epiphanius has preserved a complete letter of Ptolemzeus, a disciple of 
Valentine, in which, along with several citations from Matthew, is 
one from the first chapter of John. MHerakleon who, according to 
Origen and Epiphanius, was an adherent and contemporary of 
Valentine, wrote an entire commentary on the gospel of John, a fact 
which constrains us to assume the undoubted authority of this gospel 
in the middle of the second century, and proves, in harmony with 
Trenzeus, the dependence of the Valentine system on it. 

Dr. Tischendorf then speaks of two Ophitic sects, the Naassenes 
and the Perates, who according to Hippolytus made special use of the 
fourth gospel, and of the Montanists who probably took their idea of 
the Paraclete from the same gospel. He refers to the gnostic Basi- 
lides who flourished under Hadrian (A.D. 117-138) and wrote a com- 
mentary on the gospels, assigning his reasons for believing that this 
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commentary was on the four gospels regarded as a whole, and adding 
the important fact that Hippolytus lets Basilides cite passages ver- 
bally from John and Luke. He reminds us also that Tertullian 
represents Marcion as accepting all our gospels at first and only at a 
later period feeling an inward call to reform them. He locates Celsus 
with the early heretics about the middle of the second century, and 
calls attention to the fact that he drew his material for assailing 
Christianity from our gospels, making special use of Matthew and 
John. It cannot be objected that he may have drawn these materials 
from oral tradition; for he insists that they were taken from the writ- 
ings of “the disciples of Jesus.” 

Dr. Tischendorf then proceeds to examine the evidence afforded by 
the New Testament apocryphal literature, which occupies in his opin- 
ion a position midway between that of church writers and that of 
heretics. This literature has received heretofore less attention than 
it deserves, a remark which is especially true of two works, the 
so-called Protevangelium of James and the Acts of Pilate: to which 
may be added the Gospel of the Infancy by Thomas. The two works 
first named must have been composed in the first decade of the second 
century, and they are still substantially in our hands. Justin 
Martyr is the principal witness as to their date, for in his dialogue 
with Trypho and in his first apology are several statements, of which 
the only known source is the Protevangelium of James. They are not 
limited to matters of fact, as e. g., that Christ was born in a cave near 
Bethlehem, but they include textual elements also which do not agree 
with Matthew or Luke while they do agree with the work ascribed to 
James. That we have now almost fifty Greek manuscripts of this 
book and among others a Syriac manuscript of the sixth century, and 
that no one of the many witnesses from antiquity from Origen on, disa- 
grees with the text of these manuscripts, gives us certainly, as against 
all smooth hypotheses of lost sources, a good right to hold fast to the 
originality of this work. Hence too the undeniable agreement of Jus- 
tin with several passages of the same presupposes his acquaintance 
with this writing. But the Protevangelium of James stands in such 
a relation, as to its whole tendency, to our canonical gospels, that the 
latter must have been long circulated and revered before the compo- 
sition of the former. Its particular references, however, are restricted 
to the gospels of Matthew and Luke. The Acts of Pilate, on the 
other hand, refer to John’s even more than to the synoptics. In his 
first apology Justin twice appeals to “the acts composed under Pi- 
late (éxt zcdatov) in confirmation of the manifold events of the cruci- 
fixion and of the miraculous cures of Jesus, which had been foreteld 
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by the prophets. Tertullian refers to a similar record in his Apolo- 
geticus. A writing which corresponds perfectly with these oldest quo- 
tations, and also bears the same title, has come down to our times 
in many old Greek, Latin and other documents. Are we justified 
in identifying it with the Acts of Pilate spoken of by Justin and 
Tertullian? Dr. Tischendorf replies in the affirmative and supports 
his reply by a satisfactory argument, adding thereupon, “we may 
therefore with confidence lay great stress upon the fact that these 
Acta Pilati, with all their freedom of representation, presuppose abso- 
lute the gospel of John.” We pass over the Gospel of the Infancy and 
the Pseudo-Clementine literature, which are briefly noticed in the 
treatise before us and translate the author’s remarks on a passage in 
the Epistle of Barnabas, which has received new value from the 
Codex Sinaiticus brought to light by Dr. Tischendorf. 


“In this manuscript dating from the middle of the fourth century is 
found, as an element of the Canon at that time, in its wider sense, the 
whole Greek text of the epistle of Barnabas, the first five chapters of 
which have been known hitherto in an old Latin codex only. At the 
end of chapter iv., the Latin text had these words: adtendamus ergo ne 
forte, sicut scriptum est, multi vocati, pauct electi inveniamur. The clause: 
sicut seriptum est, had naturally occasioned surprise and led to the con- 
jecture that it might belong exclusively to the later Latin version. It is 
the formula by which canonical statements were distinguished from all 
others, and it is used by the evangelists from the mouth of the Saviour 
himself when he quotes the Old Testament. Is it possible, one may then 
ask in doubt, that this significant word was applied to a passage of Mat- 
thew’s gospel in a piece of writing, which for hundreds of years, owing 
to its supposed derivation trom the circle of the apostles, was attached 
to the canon by weighty authorities of the church? Then, by the direc- 
tion of Providence, came to light from the darkness of a cloister the 
oldest Greek parchment, and in its wonderfully rich contents the origi- 
nal text of the epistle of Barnabas, proving that its author introduced 
that passage of Matthew with the words, ‘as it is written.’” 


But must we not diminish the supposed force of this glorious testi- 
mony by conceding that the words merely serve to denote a written 
source? We hold it to be unjustifiable in so grave a matter to make 
an exception to the established use and sense of the phrase. The 
transference of this formula from the Old Testament to a New Testa- 
ment literature, places the latter on a level with the former and 
marks the forming of a New Testament canon. It is therefore far 
more than an appeal to a written source; the expression exalts this 
written source to the dignity of being part of an admitted canon. 
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But are we compelled to admit a reference to this passage of Mat- 
thew? To do so would evidently be to escape the assaults of an un- 
sound criticism controlled by prejudice. A proficient in this criti- 
cism has taken up again the fancy, ridiculed by Credner even, that 
the citation in Barnabas should be traced to the fourth book of Ezra. 
For, according to the Latin and Athiopic text, it is there said, 
chapter 8th: “ Nam multi creati sunt, (the Ath. adds in eo, 2. e. mun 
do), pauct autem salvabuntur.” In spite of the applause which this 
fancy received from a certain quarter, it only proves to what abusur- 
dities a passionate hostility to the age of our evangelical canon mis- 
leads one. The manifest impropriety of referring a strictly verbal 
quotation from Matthew, alluded to elsewhere in the latter, to a pas- 
sage in the book of Ezra which reads quite differently, goes so ‘far 
that the expression of the Saviour himself is degraded to an “ inter- 
vretament of the text of Ezra. The laurels of Renan do not seem 
to permit his German rivals tosleep! To be sure the fact that from 
the beginning of the second century a proof-passage has been found 
for the existence of an evangelical canon, is an oppressive burden for 
the mcasureless use of hypotheses into which the history of the New 
Testament canon has fallen during the last decades. For the 
assumption that the composition of the epistle of Barnabas, which 
Clement of Alexandria cited repeatedly about the end of the 
second century as a genuine apostolic letter, as holy scripture, belongs 
to the beginning of the second century and not later, has all the 
contents of the epistle in its favor. While the common view hesitates 
between the first and second decade, Weizsacker has declared himself 
ready to go back to the first decade after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. 


“But are we to restrict this direct evidence of the canonical author- . 


ity of Matthew to that gospel alone? This we must firmly deny. All 
our studies on the history of the canon lead to this point that no one 
of the New Testament scriptures attained canonical dignity by itself 
and alone. If we have seen in our investigations respecting the first 
three quarters of the second century now Matthew, now John, and 
now Luke, or one of them with another, brought forward, this cannot 
prove that at the same time one was accredited as canonical and 
another not. The small amount of literature preserved to us from 
that time and the character of the particular gospels themselves, 
rendering Matthew, e. g., far better adapted to quotation than Mark, 
lead to the conclusion that a testimony for one is a testimony for 
the others. To this it must be added, that before A. D. 150 the 
gospels were taken together as a whole by Justin Martyr, and the 
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name of the particular writer disregarded in view of the common 
character of the writings; while, on the other hand, Justin sometimes 
hints at a classification of the evangelists, according as they were 
actual disciples of the Lord or only companions of disciples. And 
how otherwise can it be accounted for, that soon after the middle of 
the second century harmonistic works on the four gospels were under- 
taken, and that Irenzeus, to go no farther, spoke of the fourfold gospel 
as a completed whole, without the slightest allusion to the greater or 
less authority of single gospels? Or is there the least intimation that 
during the second century, with many other controverted points, the 
church discussed and settled the canon of the gospels ? 

“But when are we to suppose this was done? Every thing compels 
us to assign it to the close of the first century. When the holy men 
who had stood in person nearest to the Lord, no longer with Paul 
afforded the church by their personal authority a controlling centre ; 
when, on the other hand, the church had become more perfectly con- 
scious of its independence of the synagogue, and by the fall of city and 
temple had been cast more entirely on itself, when too by manifold 
dispersion it had spread farther and farther outside of its old home, 
and was moved within by many foreign influences, surrounded with- 
out by hostile assailants: then was the time when the church canon- 
ized its gospels, and with them the other apostolic writings from the 
hand of Paul, of John, of Peter. But were learned sessions held to 
effect this? As we have no knowledge of them, so neither were they 
held. If such men as Matthew and John, Mark and Luke, had pre- 
pared written narratives of the Lord’s life, who would not have con- 
sidered and received them at once as a holy charter for the church ? 
Luke sent his two works in the first instance to Theophilus. If they 
passed from the hands of this first recipient into wider circles, was 
there need of any doubt respecting them? The same may be said of 
the Pauline epistles, and of the two other epistles accredited from the 
earliest time, the first of John and the first of Peter. And when 
John, in the midst of his Asia Minor churches, composed his gospel, 
would those churches, the direct witnesses of its genuineness to all the 
rest, have left room for the slightest doubt on this point ? 

“We have no good reason at all to doubt the truth of the account 
which Eusebius in his church history (iii. 24) has given, on the ground 
of ancient narratives, of the origin of John’s gospel. According to 
this account he had before him the three first gospels, already in 
general circulation ; he bore witness to their truth, but missed in them 
a narrative of that which Jesus did at the beginning of his public 
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ministry ; it was therefore the wish of a friend, that he should supply 
an account of the period which had been passed over. 

All the four gospels, together with the other apostolic writings 
named above, must have been extant in the last decades of the first 
century, soon after the destruction of Jerusalem. Their authority 
was directly connected with the names of their authors, and these 
were attested by the apostolic churches. By the death of their 
authors these writings became more precious and sacred; and they 
furnished the church, after its emancipation from the synagogue, with 
the proper enlargement and complement of the Old Testament canon. 
Yet how reasonable soever this view may be in itself, we could not 
assert it with confidence, were it not confirmed in so many ways by the 
phenomena respecting the canon during the whole of the second 
century.” 

Besides the testimonies already noticed, Dr. Tischendorf refers to 
the epistles of Polycarp and Ignatius. That of Polycarp, written to 
the Philippians soon after A.D. 115, leans in several passages on the 
synoptical gospels, and especially on Matthew. There is moreover 
certain evidence of his using the first epistle of John; and the signifi- 
cance of this fact may be inferred from the forced assumptions which 
have been made by Baur, Hilgenfeld and others to set it aside. In 
this citation from the first epistle of John we have in fact an indirect 
testimony from the second decade of the second century ‘= the fourth 
gospel; for both writings must have had the same author. The epis- 
tles of Ignatius evince an acquaintance with the gospels of Matthew 
and John; but the value of their testimony is diminished by any uncer- 
tainty which may be felt as to their genuineness. The statements of 
Papias, as preserved by Eusebius, are also examined at length and 
the perplexing questions respecting their meaning and value discussed ; 
but Dr. Tischendorf does not altogether satisfy us in this part of his 
work.' The words of Papias: “‘ Matthew composed in the Hebrew 
language the discourses of the Lord, and every one interpreted them 
as he was able,” are not supposed to refer to a Hebrew original of 
our first gospel, but to the gospel of the Hebrews, which was closely 
related to the Greek gospel of Matthew; and the interpreting spoken 


1 See a learned and instructive article on ‘‘ Papias of Hierapolis, his Historical Position, bis 
Work and kis Testimony respecting the Gospels,” in the last number of the Studien und 
Kritiken, pp. 649-696. The writer attempts, and we think with much success, to show that 
Papias wrote his Acyiwy xupiaxiv éfnyjcews cvyypdupara about A.D. 140, that he meant by Asya 
xvpiaxé our present gospels, and that our Greek Matthew, alone used by Papias, was so early, 
so perfect and yet so free a reproduction of the original Aramaic gospel that the latter socn 
became useless and disappeared. This article is worthy of study. 
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of may point, it is said, to the different redactions of that Hebrew 
gospel. 

The last testimony to which Dr. Tischendorf appeals in support of 
his position that the four gospels were written prior to A.D. 100, is 
derived from early manuscripts and versions—a kind of evidence which 
the studies of a life-time have qualified him to weigh. After a brief 
historical survey of the labors of scholars in modern times to ascertain 
by the aid of early manuscripts and versions the original text of the 
Greek Testament, he proceeds thus: 


“The earliest Latin version was undoubtedy made soon after the middle 
of the second century; for, as we have remarked above, both Tertullian 
and the Latin translator of Ireneus, before A.D. 200, were dependent on 
it. This earliest version we still possess for the most part; for our oldest 
documents for the text prepared in North Africa, the home of Tertullian, 
are supported in many of their readings by the two oldest witnesses just 
named, so that such parts of the text as these men have not transcribed 
in their works must also be presumed to correspond, very nearly at least, 
with the earliest recension. By the discovery of the Sinaitic manuscript 
we are carried still further; for the Sinaitic text, which, for reasons pa- 
leographic and decisive, must have been prepared in the middle of the 
fourth century, is so closely related to the oldest Latin version that it 
must be considered as agreeing substantially with the text from which 
that version was made. And that this text was not unsupported by 
others is evident from the fact that, besides Origen and some of the ear- 
liest fathers, the oldest Syriac text, lately found in a manuscript of the 
Nitrian desert and dating from the beginning of the fifth century spe- 
cially agrees with it. Indeed the Syriac text just named possesses an 
evidential value in two directions, which we shall immediately set forth; 
for the latest investigations leave no doubt that the Peschitc, commonly 
ascribed to the close of the second century presupposes the Nitrian text, 
so that the latter must be dated about the middle of the second century. 

“But what may be deduced from all these considerations, in answer to 
the question which we have proposed? Two things especially may be 
used for this purpose. At the beginning of this treatise we mentioned 
as a significant fact, that about the middle of the second century the four 
gospels had undoubtedly received a common translation into the Latin 
and Syriac languages. These translations not only prove the same which 
the harmonistic works of Tatian and Theophilus about the same time 
prove, but they prove yet more, namely, that the gospels of Matthew 
and Mark as well as those of Luke and John then existed in the same 
form substantially as now. 

“But we have a much weightier result from textual criticism to ex- 
hibit, a result which in our opinion demonstrates the fact that all our 
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gospels may be traced back at least to the beginning of the second, to 
the end of the first century. For as on the one hand the Sinaitic manu- 
script, together with the oldest text of the Itala, was used in the second 
century, so on the other hand it is not difficult to prove critically that 
the same text, in spite of all its superiority to other documents, is sep- 
arated in many respects from the original, that it presupposes already a 
history of the text. For this view we not only appeal to the Codex 
Sinaiticus and one or another manuscript of the Itala together with Ire- 
nus and Tertullian; but we can add all those documents of the text 
which must of necessity or with the greatest probability be referred to 
the second century: and it follows as an undeniable matter of fact, that 
already there was a rich history of the text in the past. We mean by 
this, that already before the second half of the second century, as copy 
after copy of our gospels was made, many mistakes were made by trans- 
eribers, and also that sometimes the expression and single sense passages 
was changed, sometimes larger or smaller additions were made from oral 
sources, among which such changes as arise from the combination of 
parallel passages and as testify clearly of the union of our gospels in a 
canon. If this is actually the case, if so important a stadium of the text- 
ual history of our gospels lies in fact before the middle of the second cen- 
tury, before the time when their canonical authority with a more fixed 
church order opposed a firmer obstacle to modifications of the sacred text 
at pleasure—and we intend to prove this at length in another place—we 
must assume at least the period of half a century for this history. Must 
not then, we do not say, the origin of the gospels, no! but the beginning 
of the evangelical canon be placed at the end of the first century? And 
is not this result confirmed by all the historical factors of the second cen- 
tury, which we have brought forward without reserve and have found to 
agree with it?” 


We have thus given a rapid sketch of Dr. Tischendorf’s treatise. 
The subject which it discusses is one of paramount importance and 
the result of his investigation accords perfectly with the internal char- 
acteristics of the gospels. Whatever may have been the relations of 
our four gospels to one another, there ought to be no doubt on this 
point that they were all written before the close of the first century 
by the men to whom they have always been ascribed, and that from 
the beginning of the second century onward they were recognized by 
the early Christians as canonical. books. The Leipsic professor has 
done good service to the cause of truth and our holy religion by giving 
to the world this little volume, exhibiting in a compact and popular 
form the fruit of extensive research. 


AtvaH Hovey. 


























NEW ENGLAND ECCLESIASTICAL LEGISLATION. 


1. History of New England during the Stuart Dynasty. By Joun Gor- 
HAM PatrrEY. Three volumes. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1858, 1860, 1864. 8vo. 

2. History of New England, from the Discovery by Europeans to the 
Revolution of the Seventeenth Century, being an abridgement of his 
“ History of New England during the Stuart Dynasty. By Joun 
GornaM Patrrey. Intwovolumes. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton, 1866. Crown 8vo. 

8. Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law. By Epwarp Buck, of the Suffolk 
Bar. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1866. 12mo. 


The early annals of New England have afforded a fruitful subject 
for literary treatment. The facts have been largely investigated by 
antiquarians and controversialists, have been narrated by historians 
and celebrated by orators and poets. In every history of the United 
States they have a prominent place, and deservedly so, for New 
England rocked the “cradle of liberty,” and has been the mother of 
great States and of ideas that found and fashion great States. The 
number of special histories devoted to this theme is considerable, and 
- some of them have so much value that it might be thought there was 
little left to reward any one for seeking new evidence or sifting again 
the old. But the materials available for a more thorough knowledge 
have greatly increased within a few years. No reader of Dr. Palfrey’s 
volumes could doubt that there still remained to him here a subject 
worthy of the best powers of a historian. He has proved himself in 
some important points well qualified to do justice to it. The verdict 
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of the public accords to his more elaborate work a place among the 
best of our recent histories. The briefer work which he has more 
recently given to the world, though bearing the title of an abridg- 
ment, tells the story with such fulness of information and fluency of 
style as to leave on the mind of the reader the impression of an origi- 
nal. The notes so replete with curious lore and with evidences of 
rare critical sagacity, and some of the notices of contemporary Euro- 
pean history, which add so much value to the complete work, are 
necessarily omitted in the later volumes, and the author's conclu- 
sions are sometimes stated without all the arguments by which he 
formerly supported them. But even with these deductions we think 
of no popular history covering the same ground that will sustain a 
comparison with it. 

The spirit in which this history is written must in one respect have 
surprised some of its readers. The author has known what it is to be 
in a minority, both in politics and religion. Those with whom he is 
identified in religious dissent. from the prevailing orthodoxy were 
formerly in the habit of complaining that they were the victims of 
intolerance. If, besides being called heretics and excluded from com- 
mon ministerial and ecclesiastical fellowship, they had been fined, 
scourged, banished under penalty of death if they returned from exile ; 
if some half dozen of them had been actually hanged; and if, after 
these Christian methods had failed to convert the survivors to a sound 
faith, they had been compelled from that time to this to pay taxes to 
the orthodox clergy; they would have had some experience of that 
kind of government which Dr. Palfrey would now persuade us was 
the shield of civil and religious liberty. His arguments on this sub- 
ject have just enough of novelty to give some zest to a review of what 
has been so many times debated as to have become “ weary, flat, stale 
and unprofitable.” He can scarcely be said to have added anything 
to our knowledge of the facts in question. They are notorious to all 
the world. He sometimes however gives them a novel coloring by sug- 
gestions that are more ingenious than candid. In relating the banish- 
ment of Roger Williams, for example, he finds much significance in 
the time at which that worthy began to disturb the colony with his 
‘dangerous opinions.” It was a time of great public danger, when 
disputes that would have been less harmful at a more quiet season 
were full of peril to the infant State. He leaves it to be inferred that 
Williams, if he had happened to divulge his sentiments a little later 
than he did, would perhaps have been tolerated.’ Unluckily for this 


‘Vol. L, p. 405. Our references, when not otherwise explained, are to the unabridged 
history. 
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representation, we find that the statute against ‘““Anabaptists,” enacted 
nine years later, on no greater alarm or provocation than the gather- 
ing of a Baptist church in Rhode Island, forbade the most characteristic 
doctrine of Williams to be uttered under penalty of banishment.’ On 
that doctrine—that the magistrate might not punish breaches of the 
first table of the decalogue, he makes this not very ingenuous com- 
ment :— 


“The first table of the decalogue, consisting of the first four precepts, 
was understood to forbid four offences, idolatry, perjury, blasphemy, and 
Sabbath breaking. Of these the last two stand as penal offences on the 
statute-book of Massachusetts at the present day ; the second there is no 
government that does not punish ; while, in the judgment of the age and 
the place now treated of, a denial of the right to suppress idolatry was a 
denial of the right to provide securities against an irruption of Roman- 
ism.’ 


This gloss seems to us quite unjustifiable; for the form of the 
charges on which Williams was found guilty shows that he denied the 
right of the magistrate to punish breaches of the first table “ other- 
wise than in such cases as did disturb the civil peace.” When an 
_ offence against God was also an offence against society, as perjury or 
blasphemy, his principle required its punishment. Labor on the 
Lord’s day—which if permitted would deprive the people, the employed 
class especially, of the rest that nature as well as religion demands,— 
comes fairly under the same rule, though Williams did not so regard 
it. Idolatry, whether Pagan or Romish, he would doubtless have 
left to be dealt with by other than carnal weapons, and in that 
respect he showed himself a century or two in advance of “ the judg- 
ment of the age and the place now treated of.” This is always an 
offence that is pardonable only by posterity, and Williams of course 
found no mercy then and there. 

Dr. Palfrey relates the well-known story of the visit of Clarke, 
Crandal and Holmes to an aged brother in Lynn, the interruption of 
their devotions by a magistrate’s warrant, their sentence to fine and 
imprisonment, and the whipping of Holmes for default of payment. 
The disagreeable facts are duly set down, but our historian first gra- 
tuitously insinuates that the visit had a political motive, and that 
Holmes was flogged because “another conclusion of the business did 
not suit his views.” He even quotes Holmes’ expression of the spirit- 
ual joy through which he triumphed over the pain of his unmerciful 
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scourging, as a ground for hoping that the executioner had been in- 
structed not to strike very hard.’ Slowness to believe anything to 
the disparagement of one’s forefathers sometimes requires no small 
stretch of credulity. 

But without dwelling further on these individual instances let us 
examine the great principles on which the Puritan policy is defended. 
They are two: first, that the colonists had an equitable as well as 
iegal right to the quiet enjoyment of the teritory embraced within 
their chartered limits; and secondly, that their intolerance was a ne- 
cessary expedient for their protection against the intrusion of a per- 
secuting hierarchy, and was renounced as soon as the danger was over. 
The first of these positions is thus stated: 


“The right of the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay to ex- 
clude at their pleasure dangerous or disagreeable persons from their do- 
main, they never regarded as questionable any more than a householder 
doubts his right to determine who shall be inmates of his home. No 
civilized man had a right to.come, or to be, within their chartered 
limits, except themselves and such others as they, in the exercise of an 
absolute discretion, saw fit to harbor.’ 


This reasoning derives all its apparent force from an ambiguity in 
the use of the word “right.” The Governor and Company of Massa- 
chusetts Bay had a right to determine the conditions of inhabitancy 
there. They, and no one else, had rightful jurisdiction of the matter. 
But there is still left open the inquiry whether they decided the ques- 
tion rightly. The Parliament of Great Britain has the exclusive right 
to legislate for Great Britain, but all its acts of legislation are not 
therefore just. No householder has an absolute discretion as to the 
occupation of his tener: cnt. He has no legal right to occupy it for illegal 
purposes, as counterfeiting or conspiracy.. He has no moral right to 
occupy it for any immoral purpose. The question is whether the 
early laws of Massachusetts on religion are morally justifiable—a 
question that is not answered by showing the exclusive political compe- 
tence of the Governor and Company within their own territory. If the 
aim of those laws was—as will shortly appear—to establish an abso- 
lute uniformity of religious teaching and worship, and to prevent by 
rigorous penalties the expression of any sentiments not agreeable to 
the magistrates and ministers—not merely shutting the door against 
the immigration of persons entertaining such obnoxious doctrines, but 
denouncing banishment against any one who should embrace them 
from honest conviction, no matter how long after his arrival in the 
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country—there can be but one answer. No magistrates ever had just 
authority to forbid the free exercise of thought and of worship. The 
attempt to do this was a sin against conscience and the God of the 
conscience. 

But our author finds a second ground of justification for these laws 
in the necessities of the time. The fathers of Massachusetts were 
obliged to act the part of persecutors in order to shield themselves 
from persecution. If unrestricted worship were tolerated, Church of 
England worship might be set up, and, as a consequence by no means 
remote, the ecclesiastical authority from whose grasp they fled into 
the wilderness might follow them there and again lay its intolerable 
yoke upon their necks. 


“The English hierarchy was immensely powerful, both in its own 
resources and in the favor of an absolute monarch. Of its vigilance and 
cruelty the colonists had had a well-nigh ruinous experience. If it could 
keep its arms about them, they thoroughly knew from the past what they 
had to expect from it in the future. They had fled from it to the wild 
solitude of another continent. Should they suffer it to follow them if 
they were able to keep it off? A conventicle of a score of persons using 
the Liturgy might be harmless; but how long could the conventicle be 
without its surpliced priest, and when he had come, how far in the dis- 
tance would be a bishop armed with the powers of the High Commission 
Court ?””? 


This plea evidently implies that the Puritans acted from a patriotic 
policy, not from religious intolerance; that they suppressed dissent 
reluctantly, from necessity, and only for a time; and that as soon as 
they felt secure against the subversion of their own religious liberties 
they made haste to concede equal liberty to the professors of other 
faiths. And our historian quotes from Cotton Mather the confident 
inquiry, “Since our Jerusalem was come to such a consistence that 
the going up of every fox would not break down our stone walls, who 
ever meddled with em?” (History [abridgment]. Vol. II., p. 20.) 

The answer to this question, and to the argument which it contains, 
is to be found in a view of the facts of history, and especially of the 
laws on religion which have been enacted and enforced until within a 
recent period, and which Mr. Buck has admirably digested in his in- 
teresting volume. The Colonial, Provincial and State laws on reli- 
gion and the principles established by judicial procedure, are so tho- 
roughly analyzed and elucidated as to leave little to be desired by any 
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investigator on the subject. He has introduced occasional notices of 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence in other States, so as to make his work 
one of great value to all who need information on the legal rights of 
churches. In saying that his book effectually refutes the theories of 
Puritan history we have been considering, we are not to be under- 
stood as implying on his part an intention todo so. He intimates, on 
the contrary, that such laws as he has digested need no apology. The 
justice of this opinion we are not now concerned to discuss. We are 
content to leave the question to any reader’s judgment after a fair ex- 
amination of the evidence. Whoever will gain a just conception of 
the ancient ecclesiastical esstablishments of New England will need 
no argument upon the question of their justice or moral propriety. 
Few even of those who have written on the subject have shown an 
adequate comprehension of it. It seems to have been commonly sup- 
posed that if the banishment of Roger Williams, and the severities 
against three or four Baptists and a score or two of Quakers, within 
the first thirty years of the Colonial history, can be justified or plausi- 
bly excused, the vindication of the State is complete. But these are 
only instances of the operation of principles that acted continually and 
and pervasively. The principles, the system, which not merely in- 
volved a liability to such developments but required them, need to be 
examined and understood. We cannot hope, in the compass of a re- 
view, to do that justice to the subject which even Mr. Buck’s “matter- 
full” treatise has failed to render, but an outline may be sketched 
which will at least represent faithfully the principal features of the 
original." 

In speaking of the New England ecclesiastical establishments we 
of course exclude Rhode Island which was founded on the principle 
of soul-liberty as a corner-stone. There first flashed the sunrise of 
the modern age, while the mists still hung heavily over Plymouth 
Rock and Massachusetts Bay. Vermont too claims exception. Owing 
to the lateness of her settlement and the distractions caused by con- 
flicting jurisdictions, she had no durable civil order until after the 
Revolution. Her constitution, formed in 1790, affirms the rightful 
inviolableness of conscience, and to this principle her legislation has 
been conformed. Of the remaining States, Maine was a part of Mas- 
sachusetts till 1820, and requires no separate consideration. New 
Hampshire also, during a great part of a century, was intimately con- 


! The main body of this article was included in an address delivered at Newton, Mass., be- 
fore the Backus Historical Society previously to the publication of Mr. Buck's work. This 
fact will account for the infrequent references to his statements, even when they coincide with 
or support our own. 
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nected with Massachusetts and had the same general ecclesiastical 
order, but milder in its provisions. While New Haven was a distinct 
jurisdiction it had carried out a theocratic system of government tu 
its extremest limits. They founded “‘a State,” in their own words, 
“whose end was religion.” But from its union with Connecticut 
under the charter of 1662 the extreme features of the system disap- 
pear. The government, more daring than our late President, under- 
took to “run the churches.” The support of the clergy was imposed 
as a tax on the whole community. But orthodox and blameless dis- 
senters were permitted liberty of worship. This general survey di- 
rects us to Massachusetts, including Plymouth, as furnishing the pat- 
tern and exemplar of Puritan ecclesiastical legislation. There the 
system was instituted. There it grew up. There it had the fairest 
opportunity for its development and continued longest to manifest its 
tenacity of life. Its character and effects can nowhere else be so well 
studied. 

It is necessary here to remark that the term legislation requires to 
be taken in a somewhat large and accommodated sense when applied 
to the public acts of the Plymouth and Massachusetts colonies. 
The magistrates felt free to act in a discretionary way, treating every 
case as it arose according to their notions of justice and equity, 
whether there were any statute authorizing the decision or not. The 
civil compact entered into by the settlers of Plymouth before landing 
from the Mayflower bound the signers to render “all due submission 
and obedience” to “such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, consti- 
tutions and offices, from time to time, as shall be thought most meet 
and convenient for the general good of the Colony.” Both there and 
in Massachusetts an oath of fidelity was exacted of every inhabitant. 
This oath at first required submission only to all lawful orders, but 
Massachusetts in 1635 made the obligation absolute.’ Her General 
Court scrupled not to condemn and punish men for alle sed offences 
defined by no previous statute. An act was passed in 1635 forbid- 
ding the gathering of any church without the previous approbation 
of the magistrates. But the court had already, in 1632, forbidden a 
Mr. Bachelor to gather a church or act as a minister within the 
Colony.2 The first law against Baptists was enacted in 1644, but 
“gust before the passage of the law a poor man of Hingham, one Puin- 
ter,” was whipped for refusing to present his child for baptism and 
declaring infant baptism antichristian.* No general code of laws was 
passed until 1641, and the magistrates then yielded tardily to the 
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urgent applications of the deputies repeated annually for six years.’ 
But it was still the theory of the magistrates that in all cases not pro- 
vided for by their laws they were authorized to decide causes accord- 
ing to their own sense of justice, “guided by the Word of God.” 
And the laws themselves had so plentiful a breadth of statement and 
lack of definition as to impose no serious check upon their discretion. 
County courts, for example, were authorized to try cases of alleged 
heresy and punish “according to the merit of the offence,” the fact 
and degree of unsoundness in doctrine being of course left to the judg- 
ment of the bench.* 

This laxness of administration was undoubtedly due in part to the 
narrowness of the theatre on which it was first exercised. The imagi- 
nation needs the help of the most prosaic facts and figures to form a 
just notion of the smallness of those beginnings of empire. Plymouth 
Colony at the end of four years consisted of one hundred and eighty 
persons, inhabiting thirty-two cabins. After the lapse of fifteen 
years there were but seven hundred inhabitants. The growth of 
Massachusetts was more rapid. But as it was possible during four 
years for all the freemen to vote in one assembly, such a meeting 
might naturally feel at liberty to be negligent in the observance of 
technical niceties. Their acts were not so much laws or judicial de- 
terminations as mutual agreements, and their magistrates were men 
acting under a liberal authorization as their agents. With the growth 
of the settlements the people felt the need of a government of law. 
But the magistrates were embarrassed by the consciousness that the 
system they had established was a departure from that which was 
established by the law of England and allowed by their charter. 
They desired that the social fabric should grow up of itself, held to- 
gether merely by precedent and the silent assent of the people, with 
as little of positive enactment as possible.° 

It results from this that the Puritan system of government cannot 
be fully understood by a reference to their general laws. It is neces- 
sary to study the detail of their proceedings as given in their public 
records and in the writings of men contemporary with the events. 
We can learn what they claimed the right to do only by observing 
what they actually did. 

The first safeguard set up for the religious purity of the infant 
State was a sifting of the materials of which it might be composed. 
Plymouth very early forbade any person to become an inhabitant of the 
Colony unless approved by the governor and two assistants. Commis- 


1 Palfrey, IT, 22. 2 Winthrop, IT, 251. 5 Colonial Records, III, 317. 
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sioners appointed to lay out new towns were directed to allot no 
lands to unauthorized persons. In one instance the church was allowed 
a veto on any proposed settler. No person could be admitted a free- 
man except by vote of the General Court, on the nomination of a 
majority of the freemen of his own town; and Quakers, Ranters, and 
opposers of the regular churches and ministry or of the Colony laws, 
were expressly disfranchised. Massachusetts admitted none but 
church members to be freemen, and also looked sharply after the 
character of the non-freemen. It was ordered, in 1635-6, that none 
should settle in a new plantation without leave from the major part 
of the magistrates.! The General Court also claimed, as we have seen, 
the right and power to banish all persons whose presence was deemed 
on any account desirable. Thus the Brownes were sent away for 
their attachment to Episcopacy,? Roger Williams for his opinions on 
the freedom of conscience, the Antinonian leaders for their heresy, 
and one Makepeace, who seems in some unexplained way to have be- 
lied his name, was solemnly warned by the Court* that “because of his 
novile disposition . . . we were weary of him unless he reform,” 
a hint which he probably took as no further proceedings appear to 
have been had against him. This watchfulness over the constitution 
of society, though it could not perfectly answer its end, gave them 
reasonable security that disaffection with the established order would 
be confined to individuals and would not reach the dimensions of a 
party or faction. 

Within this select society churches were organized on the basis of 
strict independency. But though each church was in theory indepen- 
dent of all others, it was by no means independent of the government. 
No church could be formed without the sanction of other churches and 
of the civil authority.> The churches so formed had a monopoly of the 
privilege of public worship. All persons were required to attend 
upon them and punished for absence unless for justifiable cause. This 
provision continued in force till 1835.6 The organizing of a church, 
the setting up of a congregation, or the holding of a single meeting, 
without authority, was a very serious offence, as the members of the 
first Baptist church formed in Boston were impressively taught, and 
as Holmes and others had painful personal reasons for remembering. 
Plymouth Colony, on the representations of the Royal Commissioners, 
in 1664, consented that worship other than that of the established 
order might be set up in any town where there were inhabitants 
enough to sustain a dissenting meeting in addition to the regular 
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church; a condition which was very unlikely to be met while such 
restrictions as have been mentioned were imposed on the settlement 
of towns. 

The established worship was protected not only against organized 
opposition or competition, but against the open dissent of individuals. 
For defaming or reproaching the ministry or the churches severe pun- 
ishments were inflicted. The courts were liberal in their offensive 
construction of words spoken. One poor man was whipped for saying 
that if ministers who came over would but rail against England, there 
were those who would receive them.’ Heresy was vigilantly detected 
and sternly punished. Particular errors, as those of Quakers, Bap- 
tists, Antinomians, Seekers, etc., were prohibited by statute. The 
infliction of fines, imprisonment, whipping, banishment, and finally 
death, for the profession of these prohibited opinions, is a history too 
familiar to need recital. But the magistrates did not limit themselves 
to the punishment of enumerated and prohibited errors. One Bewet 
was banished not to return under penalty of death, for a heresy not 
described in the record; Winthrop informs us that he asserted 
the possibility of entire sanctification in the present life? Mr. Edward 
Tomlins was arrested for uttering his opinions about singing in the 
churches. What those opinions were is not stated. Perhaps he 
“had no music in his soul, nor was not charmed with concord of sweet 
sounds,” and was therefore adjudged to be “‘fit for treasons, strata- 
gems and spoils.” But from the penalties of such constructive trea- 
son he saved himself by a timely retractation.* The record in Lech- 
ford’s case needs for its due appreciation to be quoted verbatim: 
“Mr. Thomas Lechford, acknowledging that he had overshot himself, 
and is sorry for it, promising to attend to his calling and not meddle 
with controversies, was dismissed.”* Whether his offence was actual 
heresy, or only presumption in meddling with matters too high for 
him, does not appear. Literary trespassers were not forgotten. Wil- 
liam Pynchon, gentleman, one of the magistrates of the Colony, 
published a book entitled “‘The Meritorious Price of our Redemp- 
tion,” which the General Court condemned as heretical and ordered it 
to be burned in the market-place in Boston. The author was held to 
answer for his offence, and deputies who were opposed to the prose- 
cution were forbidden to enter on the record the reasons of their dis- 
sent. The Rev. Mr. Norton was ordered to write an answer to the 
book. Mr. Pynchon was finally induced to sign a paper confessing 
that he was convinced of error in some points, while he claimed that 
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on others he had been misunderstood.' One Kitchen, for showing 
certain books which he had been commanded to exhibit to the Gover- 
nor and to no one else, was fined ten shillings.” 

When it is asserted that the sole offence of which the rulers of Mas- 
sachusetts were guilty, was the refusal to permit persons whom they 
disliked and feared from coming among them to disturb their har- 
mony, it must be in ignorance or forgetfulness of such facts as have 
been cited. There is no evidence that the heresies of Pynchon and 
Bewet and many of their brothers in tribulation were imported from 
abroad. They were persons who in the free exercise of their minds 
had arrived at new opinions, and they were taught that it was at ex- 
treme peril they ventured to think otherwise than as seemed good to 
the General Court. In regard to the Quakers there were two grades of 
penalty: one for Quakers coming into the Colony from abroad, the other 
for such as should arise among themselves. It is manifest that nothing 
less was required than that every man should repress his convictions 
whenever they were disapproved by those in authority. 

Besides watching sedulously against aggressive error, the govern- 
ment took precautions against any betrayal of orthodoxy by its trusted 
defenders. When Mrs. Ann Hutchinson drew the Rev. Mr. Wheel- 
wright into the admision of the Antinomian heresy, the General Court 
put the question to the assembled elders, whether the civil power was 
not competent to proceed in such cases independently of the churches. 
The answer was affirmative. The prerogative thus recognized was 
held with an unyielding grasp and was far enough from being an 
empty theory. ‘The civil authority here established,” says the law 
of 1642, “hath power and liberty to see the peace, ordinances and 
rules of Christ be observed in every church according to to his word.” 
And “whereas it is the duty of the Christian magistrate to take care 
the people be fed with wholesome and sound doctrine, and ‘ 
every company cannot be thought able or fit to judge of the goepel 
qualifications required in the dispensers of the word,” it was ordered 
that no person should preach publicly or be “ordained as a teaching 
elder” where “‘any two organic churches, Council of State, or General 
Court, shall declare their dissatisfaction thereat, either in respect to 
doctrine or practice.” In pursuance of this claim to authority in the 
premises, the General Court prohibited the Old South Church in Bos- 
ton from ordaining a Mr. Powell, on the ground that he had not suffi- 
cient education. Mr. Marmaduke Matthews was forbidden to preach 
in Hull, and formally admonished by the Governor for having uttered 
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some erroneous and some “weak, inconvenient, and unsafe” expres- 
sions.' The General Court, it seemed, was not only Defender of the 
Faith but undertook to insure good preaching, of due strength, safety 
and propriety. The church in Malden, for presuming to ordain Mr. 
Matthews in the face of this judgment, was sentenced to pay a fine of 
fifty pounds. 

The approved doctrine and worship were supported as well as pro- 
tected. The first item of business at the first meeting of the General 
Court of Massachusetts after their landing in this country, was a pro- 
position for the maintenance of ministers. Their salaries were ap- 
pointed to be a common charge on the whole company. This however 
was a temporary arrangement. Both in Plymouth and Massachusetts 
the ministers were supported by voluntary contribution, a plan which 
was followed in Boston for a hundred years. But what the churches 
of acomparatively wealthy town found easy, soon began to be neglected 
by congregations less able. Several of the ablest ministers of Ply- 
mouth Colony removed to Massachusetts for want of a sufficient sup- 
port. This fact, and the remonstrances of the Federal Commissioners, 
led to the passing of several laws for the remedy of the evil. Taxa- 
tion was authorized in towns that failed to give an adequate mainte- 
nance to their ministers. But this was resorted to only in order to 
make up the defect of voluntary contributions, and any individual 
could exempt himself by proof that he had contributed according to 
his just proportion. New towns that on account of poverty were una- 
ble to maintain ministers received assistance from the Colony at large. 
“The Court,” in 1662, “proposeth it as a thing they judge would be 
very commendable and beneficial to the towns where God’s providence 
shall cast any whales, if they shall agree to set apart some part of 
every such fish, or oil, for the encouragement of an able godly minis- 
try amongst them.” Massachusetts proceeded on the same principles. 
Delinquent towns were liable to a rate levied by the County Court, 
but towns whose liberality was sufficient to the support of their pas- 
tors were left to its spontaneous exercise. The increasing emphasis 
and urgency of the acts on this subject indicate, what might have been 
expected, that with the lapse of time and the decline of religious zeal 
the voluntary was gradually giving place to the compulsory system. 

This view of the ecclesiastical order under the Colonial charter 
would be incomplete without a notice of the agency of the General 
Court in calling synods and ratifying their decisions. The synod of 
Cambridge, which framed the celebrated Platform of Church Disci- 
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pline that has ever since been a standard in the Congregational 
churches, was called by the civil authorities in order to compose differ- 
ences and establish a uniform ecclesiastical practice. The Platform 
was approved “for substance thereof” by the General Court in 1648. 
The synod of 1657, by which the “ Halfway Covenant” was adopted, 
originated in the same manner and received the same ratifying sanc- 
tion. And though the clergy were often consulted and advised with, 
it was never admitted that they had authority to conclude anything 
without the allowance and approval of the civil government. 

The penal laws against Quakers were suspended in 1661 in obe- 
dience to a letter from the King. In other respects the state of 
things that has been described continued to the end of the charter- 
government in 1684. The General Court was supreme in all matters, 
civil and ecclesiastical. It was the supreme legislature and judiciary, 
the court of last resort in civil and criminal causes. It had a veto on 
the establishment of churches and on the election and ordination of 
ministers. It claimed authority to try and condemn for heresy with- 
out reference to the judgment of the churches, and to regulate the ex- 
pression of opinion on all subjects relating to doctrine, discipline or 
worship.’ It suppressed books that were deemed unsound or unedi- 
fying. In short, the supremacy claimed over the Church of England 
by both Crown and Parliament was held to be vested in the General 
Court of Massachusetts. The colonists were intolerant theoretically 
and systematically. The assertion that they did no more than ex- 
clude a few malecontents for the protection of their institutions when 
weak and in peril from powerful enemies, in order that they might 
provide securities for civil and religious liberty to the generations 
following, finds no support in what they have themselves left on 
record of their principles and purposes. As long as they had power 
they manifested an unyielding disposition to establish their own reli- 
gion and to outlaw every other. And when this was no longer possi- 
ble, they continued for more than a century to annoy and impoverish 
those whom they could not visit with pains and penalties. 

The Colonial charter was cancelled, and the theocracy fell. Dur- 
ing the brief reign of James the Second the Colony was under an 
irresponsible tyranny, which was terminated by the English Revolu- 


1 This supervision of the churches accounts for the fact, stated by Dr. Palfrey (II, 36) that 
the church-covenants were ‘‘ remarkably free, in the earliest times, from statements of doc- 
trine.” The fact does not prove, as Unitarian writers have sometimes argued, that zeal for 
orthodoxy was a token of degeneracy from the original Puritan spirit. The churches were 
spared all trouble on doctrinal matters by the vigilance of the magistrates. As soon as the 
churches became more truly independent they saw the necessity of themselves setting up bar- 
riers against doctrinal innovations. 
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tion of 1688. Under the Provincial charter of 1691, an ecclesiastical 
system was introduced which continued with slight modifications for 
a hundred and forty years. Externally, as related to dissenters, 
there was freedom from penal laws, but the extortion of taxes for the 
support of a ministry to whose doctrines they were conscientiously op- 
posed, was persisted in. Internally, the change then effected involved 
a complete ecclesiastical revolution. We will first briefly trace the 
workings of the new system as related to the dissenters, and then 
examine its important consequences to the favored churches them- 
selves and to the religious condition of the commonwealth. 

The charter provided that there should be a liberty of conscience 
allowed in the worship of God to all Christians, except Papists. It 
was no longer permitted to the “Great and General Court” to deter- 
mine the character of the churches and of their ministers, the forms 
of their worship and the articles of their creeds. But what could not 
be done directly was effected in part by an indirect method. The 
control of the whole matter was therefore given with little or no 
restriction to the majority of the people in each town.’ Every town, 
according to the act of 1692, must have at least one minister. He 
must be orthodox and learned. With these qualifications he might 
be freely chosen by the people. The candidate who was the choice 
of the majority was the minister of the town, entitled to be supported 
by a tax levied on the whole people of the town. Where the popula- 
tion demanded it, parishes were erected within the towns, and the 
minister of each parish had the same rights within his allotted limits 
as the minister of a town. Was not this religious freedom? What 
more could a reasonable man ask than the privilege of voting for the 
minister of his choice? Of course, if outvoted, he must submit to pay 
his tax to the minister of the majority. If it seemed hard for an 
Episcopalian or Baptist to pay for Congregationalist preaching, they 
must remember that whenever the majority should be Episcopalian or 
Baptist the Congregationalists would be obliged to support their 
preaching. Such reasoning would be sound if all that the char- 
ter granted had been liberty of voting. But conscience knows 
nothing of majorities or minorities. And those who devised the-sys- 
tem knew that they ran no risk in substituting a municipal for a 
colonial establishment. The local majorities had been already packed. 
Sixty years of exclusive right to the freedom of teaching and worship 


1 It may be necessary to remind readers out of New England that a town is a territorial 
division of a State. The whole territory of the Commonwealth is divided into tracts, of une- 
qual dimensions and irregular forms, but averaging about six miles square, the inhabitants of 
each being incorporated as towns, with the power of local self-government. 
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and to the enjoyment of civil franchises had made it, to human view, 
certain that in every town, with insignificant exceptions, the party 
dominant under the Colony charter would be the favored denomina- 
tion. 

The law however was unsatisfactory, probably because the churches 
were so completely forgotten in its provisions. The ministers were 
officers of civil corporations, and nothing was said to imply the exist- 
ence of such a body as a church. A new act was therefore passed in 
the following year giving to churches the initiative in electing minis- 
ters. The choice of the church having been ratified by a majority of 
the voters in the town or parish, the election was complete and the 
obligation of supporting the minister so chosen rested on all the rate- 
payers. To this there was one noteworthy exception. Boston was 
permitted still to support her ministers by voluntary contributions, 
and dissenters there had the same liberty. The planting of two Bap- 
tist and two Episcopal churches there previous to the Revolution, and 
the degree of prosperity they attained, were fruits of that exceptional 
liberality. Everywhere else the yoke of parochial tyranny was 
pressed down upon the minority sects without mercy and at the cost 
of much suffering. The legislature passed several acts, beginning in 
1728, for the relief of Baptists, Quakers and Episcopalians. The 
latter, having powerful friends, had a fair chance of securing their 
rights. But to the humbler sects the “relief” was often a mockery. 
The acts were fenced about by vexatious qualifications, being in fact 
ingenious solutions of the problem, How not to doit. Members of 
those denominations were legally exempt from ministerial taxes. But 
in practice the assessors did as they pleased about complying with 
the law, and for their disobedience there was no penalty. 

But, in spite of all devices for their suppression, the Baptists lived 
and grew. The Great Awakening under Edwards and Whitefield 
(1735-43) increased their numbers and their boldness. The war of 
the Revolution, and the ideas of liberty with which the very air was 
filled, awakened hopes of a true religious freedom. But those hopes 
were doomed to be long deferred. The State Constitution, adopted in 
1780, made the condition of dissenters in some respects worse than 
before. The Bill of Rights provided that “towns, parishes, precincts, 
and other bodies corporate, and religious societies, shall at all times 
have the exclusive right of electing their public teachers and of con- 
tracting with them for their support and maintenance,’—thus confirm- 
ing the establishment of the religion professed by the local majority. 
As a concession to the demand for religious freedom, it was further 
provided that moneys paid by any one for the support of religious 
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teachers might be paid over to the minister of his own sect or denomi- 
nation, if any, on whose instructions he regularly attended; otherwise 
it must be paid to the town or parish minister. A dissenter gained 
no benefit from this proviso, unless he were one of a society regularly 
served by a pastor. Any number of them too few or too poor to sup- 
port separate preaching must pay to the parish. It was the theory of 
the Constitution, that no man was excused from supporting some Pro- 
testant minister,—if no other, then the minister of the “standing 
order.” An act was passed in 1799 permitting the town authorities 
to omit from the parochial assessments, members of other churches 
which they habitually attended, and authorizing suits by ministers of 
such churches to recover the taxes paid by their members for the sup- 
' port of the ministry. This was the only practical mitigation of the 
ecclesiastical code. 

The letter of the law was thus made increasingly severe, and its 
edge was sharpened by judicial construction. The SupremeCourt held 
that in every doubtful case the ‘‘standing order” should have the bene- 
fit of the doubt. The judges not merely expounded and applied the law, 
but justified and defended it. When Chief Justice Parsons began his 
judicial career, he seemed to seize on the earliest opportunity to apolo- 
gize for the obnoxious system. A considerable portion of his charge 
to the grand jury delivered on his first circuit, was occupied with an 
elaborate argument for religious establishments, and a defence of that 
which the Constitution sanctioned. The substance of this argument, 
expanded and reinforced, was afterwards embodied by him in an 
opinion delivered from the bench.’ His learned associates shared his 
zeal and imitated hisexample. The shifts resorted to for denying what 
little liberty of conscience there was left were certainly extraordinary 
specimens of “judicial impartiality.” A Methodist circuit-preacher, 
who claimed the amount of the tax levied on his hearers, was non- 
suited on the ground that he was an itinerant, and was not therefore, 
in contemplation of law, the public teacher of a religious society. A 
Baptist minister was put out of court because he preached to two 
churches.? It was said that he had no right to the whole annual tax 
of persons to whom he preached only half the time. And even where 
there was no pretence of legal exception to the claims of such ministers, 
the obstinacy of parish officers and the partiality of jurors sometimes 
denied justice. In one instance it required fourteen suits at law before 
a town treasurer yielded the taxes, and in another four years’ time 


1 Barnes v. Falmouth, 6 Mass. 401. 2 Kendall v. Kingston, 5 Mass. 524. 
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and an expense of one hundred dollars to recover four déllens to the 
use of a Baptist minister.’ 

As long however as only the grievances of here and there an indi- 
vidual arose to excite the public attention, there was little hope of a 
remedy. But when the Supreme Court decided? that no minister 
could claim to be a “public teacher of religion” unless the society he 
served was incorporated, a general alarm was raised. This decision 
was made in 1810. In 1811 an act was passed entitled “An Act con- 
cerning Public Worship and Religious Freedom.” Its provisions left 
the ancient theory of the law untouched, but practically introduced 
the voluntary system. The distinction between incorporated and un- 
incorporated societies was abolished. Members of religious societies, 
of other than the established order, were exempt from taxation for the 
support of the ministry, and to secure their exemption had only to file 
a certificate of membership. It was not necessary that the society 
should have a minister or maintain worship. Nothing was required 
but a constitution, a plurality of members and a committee. Parish 
taxation became a dead letter in a great portion of the State. But the 
upholders of the ancient order clung so obstinately to the mere shadow 
of its name, that. they were able in the Convention of 1820 to avert 
any change in the Declaration of Rights, and it was not till the year 
1833 that the last vestige of the Provincial ecclesiastical establishment 
disappeared from the constitution. 

It cannot be claimed that the religious freedom act was in every 
respect beneficial to the dissenters. Their societies became the refuge 
not only of “distressed consciences” but of covetous hearts. Every 
man who wished to be free from parish taxation “signed off,” as it was 
phrased, and became a Baptist or Methodist by legal fiction. To this 
cause is owing the fact that Baptist churches became so generally im- 
plicated with “societies” claiming each an equal voice with the church 
in the choice of a pastor,—an arrangement which is wrong in principle 
and productive, we believe, of serious practical evils. 

We now return, and as was proposed, notice some of the interior 
workings of that ecclesiastical system whose outward fortunes we have 
been reviewing. What was its effect on the cause it was intended to 
serve? It was sincerely intended to serve the cause of Christ, the 
interests of pure and undefiled religion. The fathers and founders of 
New England were not the men to brave the hardships of the wilder- 
ness and the homesickness of exile for any narrow or mercenary ends. 
They believed that God had brought them to a knowledge of divine 


1 Buck, ch. IIT. 2 6. ? Barnes v. Falmouth, before cited. 
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truth to which their contemporaries of the reformed churches were 
still blind. They desired to cherish that truth,—to enjoy for them- 
selves, to impart to others, and to transmit to posterity, the influences 
of their holy faith. It was for this end that they propped the profes- 
sion of their faith with civil endowments, and fenced it around with 
penalties; and for the same end, when their charter was lost, and with 
it the powers and liberties which had enabled them virtually to found 
an independent commonwealth, they committed their faith to the keep- 
ing of the municipal corporations. 

This was a hazardous experiment. Soitmighthave well been deemed 
if the churches had retained the purity of their origin. But they had 
already leaned so long on the support of worldly power and policy as 
to have lost in a measure that consciousness of spiritual dependence 
in which was their only sufficient strength. They had become secu- 
larized, and feeling the loss of true power, had resorted to increased 
energy of legal coercion and to such unscriptural devices as the Half- 
way Covenant. That compromise, by which persons confessedly unfit 
for the communion of the church were yet, in virtue of their infant 
baptism and their decent morality, admitted to be a sort of church- 
members, by confusing the boundary between the church and the 
world, confused men’s notions of what personal religion consists in. 
And thus the way was opened for the most serious departures from 
the faith of the fathers. 

In such a state of things, to put the interests of religion under the 
guardianship of town majorities, was a step full of peril. The first 
provincial statute on the subject, as we have seen, committed the 
choice of ministers absolutely to the towns. They were civil officers, 
as much so as selectmen or constables. The act was probably passed 
without due consideration. It was repealed in the following year and 
each church was permitted to make choice of a minister, provided the 
town or parish should concur. It was enacted, two years later, that 
in case the two could not agree the matter should be submitted to an 
ecclesiastical council, whose decision was made binding on both 
parties. But, even then, the contract for settlement was made with 
the town or parish. The minister was the minister of the parish. 
Low as the standard of spirituality in the churches had become, the 
tendency of the ministry was to a still lower descent, toward the level 
of the community at large. An ecclesiastical council, when called to 
arbitrate between a town and parish, was perhaps as likely to tend 
downward as upward, and to cast its weight on the side of worldly ex- 
pediency. The opposition made by so large a body of clergy to 
Edwards, Whitefield and Tennant, and to the influences which were 
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kindled by the Great Awakening, proves how sad was the deterioration 
among the leaders of the churches. 

These evil tendencies were aggravated in consequence of the changes 
made by the State Constitution. By that instrument the exclusive 
right of electing public teachers of religion was vested in “towns, 
parishes, precincts, and other bodies corporate and religious societies.’ 
Churches were not named, and it was a matter of doubt whether they 
were properly described by any terms used in the clause. It has been 
contended that they were sufficiently designated by the phrase “ reli- 
gious societies.” But the Supreme Court decided that the societies 
intended must answer to both appellations, “bodies corporate and 
religious societies ;” they must be both corporate and religious; and 
unless it were allowed that churches as such were in law corporate 
bodies, the constitution excluded them from any authoritative part in 
choosing ministers. Whatever may have been intended by the framers 
of the Constitution, judicial construction was uniformly against any 
right of the churches in this matter. The practice was continued as 
under the provincial statute, the church first electing a minister and 
the parish concurring, or if otherwise, referring the question to a 
council. This practice was commended by the judiciary’ as a com- 
mendable custom, but it was not admitted to be in accordance with 
any legal right of the churches, and such right was afterwards expli- 
citly denied. The language of Chief Justice Parsons (in the case just 
cited,) is very decided: 


“This body” (the church) “has no power to contract with or settle a 
minister; that power residing wholly in the parish, of which the mem- 
bers of the church who are inhabitants are a part. The parish, when the 
ministerial office is vacant, from an ancient and respectable usage, wait 
unti! the church have made choice of a minister and have requested the 
concurrence of the parish. If the parish do not concur the election of 
the church is a nullity. If the parish concur, then a contract of settle- 
ment is made wholly between the parish and the minister, and obligatory 
only on them. The proceedings of the church, so far as they relate to the 
settlement, are only a nomination of a minister to the parish, which must 
be concurred in or rejected.” 


It was an obvious inference from the above reasoning, that the 
parish or town might if it chose proceed without reference to the 
church, or even in opposition to it; and this was affirmed in the cele- 
brated Dedham case.” The first parish in that town elected a minister 
in opposition to a large majority of the church, who set up separata 


1 Burr v. Sandwich, 9 Mass., 277 2 Baker v. Fales, 16 Mass. 483. 
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worship and claimed to be still the church of the first parish. But 
the court held that a church was not at ali known to the law except 
as an appendage toa parish; that though a majority should secede, 
they would go out as individuals, but the church would remain, com- 
posed of the minority adhering to the parish, and retaining all their 
corporate rights, powers and endowments. It was by force of this 
decision that pious gifts designed to perpetuate the preaching of the 
gospel as held by the churches of the Reformation have been appro- 
priated to the support of “liberal religion” so-called. The reasoning 
of Chief Justice Parker in that important cause has been much and 
deservedly criticised. He has been convicted of rash and untenable 
statements. He was in the wrong, no doubt, historically and scrip- 
turally, in his theories both of apostolical and of puritan ecclesiastical 
order, on which he exhibited an amusing dogmatism; though, had 
we space, it could be more than paralleled by specimens of judicial 

theologizing that reward the delver into the “Massachusetts Term 
- Reports.” The equity of his decision is at least questionable. But it 
is not so clear, as has so often been asserted, that he was wrong in 
point of law. When, in some of the oldest towns of the commonwealth 
the professors of the orthodox faith were compelled to surrender to 
Unitarians the property and the prestige which was their inheritance 
from a pious ancestry, they reaped what their ancestors had sowed 
when they consented that the ministers of Christ should become the 
mere servants of civil corporations. 

And here is shown one of those moral compensations by which 
Divine Wisdom counteracts wrong through its own spontaneous work- 
ings. The Puritan faith was thought to have been strengthened by 
the means used to free it from competition with dissenting beliefs. It 
was in reality weakened. The oppressed sects were correspondingly 
purified. There was not the slightest worldly inducement for a man 
to declare himself a Baptist. Spiritual impulses alone could initiate 
and sustain a movement exposed to so constant and harrassing perse- 
cution. The actors and those who looked on scarcely suspected the 
direction in which they were tending. Before they were aware of it, 
the moral position of the two parties was reversed. The Puritan 
churches had been “the pillar and ground” of the most vital truth of 
the gospel, while the name of Anabaptist was suggestive of the most 
dreaded heresies. But by degrees those venerable churches began to 
part with what was most precious in the heritage of the fathers, while 
the Baptists vindicated their name from the wholesale aspersions with 
which they had been vilified, and became identified with the purity 
and simplicity of a scriptural faith. Humble in the sight of the world, 
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scorned as ignorant and narrow-minded, hiding away in the highways 
and hedges, erecting their lowly houses of worship in places remote 
from villages and finding their baptisteries in lonely water-courses, yet 
still feeling their way upward and outward, when the Spirit of God 
was poured out, many went to them for the bread of life who felt that 
they were unfed at the parish churches. And so they grew by the 
very means used to suppress them. They grew because it was im- 
possible for the Puritan churches to take the weapons of political power, 
without by that very act parting with strength which is ministered to 
a spiritual faith. 

And thus, like an athlete training for the contest but waiting the 
word of command, our churches were getting ready for new conditions. 
Scarcely had the Religious Freedom Act of 1811 liberated them from 
restraint, when the summons that came from Judson and Rice on the 
shores of Burmah to engage in the work of foreign missions roused all 
hearts and called every power into vigorous exercise. Then began 
that expansion and growth which looked back upon, fills us with wonder 
and thankfulness, and yet with larger hope for the future. We reap 
in joy what was sown in tears along the track of two hundred years. 
And from the review of all the way in which God has led us, we assure 
our hearts that so long a preparation betokens a great plan which has 
but begun its developments and whose compass is to include yet other 
centuries. 


L. E. Surru. 











IS THERE A SCIENCE OF HISTORY? 


1. Lectures on the Study of History, delivered in Oxford, 1859-61. By 
GoLpwin Smirn, M. A. Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford, 2d Edition. Oxford and London: John 
Henry and James Parker, 1865. 

2. The Limits of Exact Science as applied to History. An Inaugural 
Lecture delivered before the University of Cambridge. By CHARLES 
Kinastzy, M. A., Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge; Chaplain in ordinary to the Queen, and Rector of 
Eversley. Cambridge and London: Macmillan & Co., 1860. 

3. An Inquiry into the theories of History with special reference to the 
principles of the Positive Philosophy. By Wm. Apam. 2d Edition. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co., 1864. 


\ iw question has been considerably moved of late among historical 
students whether a Science of History is possible; that is, 
whether history is subject to law; whether its facts fall into such 
order and sequence, whether it takes a course determined by such 
constant and calculable forces, that its variable phenomena can be re- 
duced to system and a proximate scientific certainty. It becomes a 
question of the method in which history is to be studied and written: 
whether biographically in the story of the actors and their action, or 
scientifically in the connection of actions and events .with their causes 
and with the laws of human nature and society. 

Of the English writers who have considered this question, perhaps 
Mr. John Stuart Mill is the calmest and clearest and indeed the 
most profound. The sixth book of his System of Logic is given to 
considerations connected with this inquiry. Mr. Buckle in the first 
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chapter of his History of Civilization in England takes ground in favor 
of the scientific treatment of the subject, and gives his reasons for 
thinking a science of history possible. Mr. Adam in his Theories of 
History has endeavored to establish the hypothesis of law under Provi- 
dence and a Supreme Will. On the other side, the Professors of 
History at Oxford and Cambridge took their chairs, with a vigorous 
assault on this doctrine for their first word. 

Mr. Kingsley has shown rather a remarkable capacity, almost equal 
to genius, for not understanding especially the subjects he is most dis- 
posed to handle. Mr. Goldwin Smith has far higher titles to our res- 
pect in every way, but while he has treated the question with his usual 
elegance of style and high moral tone, he seems to us committed to a 
side, and does not thoroughly grasp the real issues. 

Mr. Froude has recently taken the same side in an address before 
the Royal Institution of London, of which parts have appeared in a 
New York periodical. 

Rather than adjudicate between these several writers, or minutely 
compare their views, it is better perhaps to open the question and 
pursue its course towards such conclusion as is possible, taking from 
the one side and the other such truth as lies in the way. It is an 
inquiry which has started very naturally under the impulse given to 
modern thought by the progress of physical science. Its discoveries, 
its enlarging range, its successful resolution of the most complex phe- 
nomena have inflamed the mind with boldness and hope, and have 
very naturally swept inquiry into new regions quite beyond matter, 
to seek similar triumphs in the world of human life. All nature yields 
its secret processes and laws to the patient observer, and why shall 
not the attempt be made upon History, although it offers material much 
more obstinate and complicated? ‘Of Law there can be no less ac- 
knowledged than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the har- 
mony of the world.” Why shall not life and history be filled with 
its majestic harmony, as well as the outward universe? The most un- 
certain and capricious natural phenomena, the winds, the tides, the 
weather, even the lightnings, are recovered from the realm of chance. 
Nothing in nature is allowed to be beyond law, and at least potential 
science. Why stop then at the border of the world of History, and 
leave that as if it were traversed by no principles, a chaos of fortuity 
and caprice, incapable of philosophical study, of organic method? Why 
may not its facts be formulated and generalized, as well as those of 
physiology or astronomy? If it is very natural that the scientific 
spirit should take this direction, and push with some arrogance into 
this ficld, pushing all the harder in resentment for the theological 
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jealousies it has encountered, it is not strange on the other side that 
it should be met with some jealousy by the students of moral science, 
who stand for the eternal distinction between matter and spirit, and 
who are unwilling to surrender human nature and the moral world to 
the methods of physical science. This question of a science in history 
touches deeper questions, and at once men range themselves accord- 
ingly. It enters the world of human action and its deep, mysterious 
springs, and so involves itself at last in the problems of necessity and 
free will, whose unsettled conflict has gone on from the beginning of 
speculation. In the last analysis, it is a question in regard to human 
action and its causes, whether it is determined by any discoverable 
law. To this issue Mr. Goldwin Smith in his Lectures on the Study 
of History is determined to drive it, and declares against an exact 
historical science, because its foundations must be laid “in what seems 
the quicksand of freewill.” It is liberty which is inconsistent with 
science and excludes law from history. If the will is free, and unde- 
termined by motives; if human action is without cause save in the 
will; if there is in the centre of the soul a power which is a law unto 
itself, and to all other causes or conditions of action, moving without 
motives or against motives, selfmoved, unaccountable, and superna- 
tural, then an element comes into history altogether uncertain and 
incalculable, and so far as it goes, rendering science impossible. 

It is here then, at this dark, remote, metaphysic point that the 
battle is joined. This ancient and endless controversy is to be 
decided first, and according as the hypothesis of liberty or necessity 
is established, the reign of law in history stands or falls. It is simply 
a question of causation. Human actions are no more without cause 
than physical phenomena. Motion does not take place anywhere, in 
matter or spirit, without motive. Say that the will is its own motive, 
a free, self-moved cause; but if self-moved, is it conceivable that it 
moves by itself entirely, without object, without the concurrence of 
any other cause, without reference to anything but its own action? 
Even then its own action would be a motive. It is quite impossible 
for us to conceive the suspension of the universal law of causes over 
that one point where the human will acts. It does not lose its free- 
dom, it is not subject to any unmoral necessity, because it acts—a 
cause with other causes—influencing and influenced. Something 
brings it into action besides itself—it never acts alone—and whatever 
that is, inclination or inducement, subjective or objective, call it what 
you will, motive, or cause, or occasion, it is enough that the will never 
acts without it; and acting with it, if it is known, if thus all the 
causes in operation including the will are known, then human action, 
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human history comes out of the realm of chance into that of order, 
and is found subject to law. It is a cause, but acting according to 
laws of causation. It can no more act without something to act upon, 
the subject cannot act without an object, any more than a salt in 
chemistry is produced by an acid without its alkali. The will acts 
according to motive; that is, according to the cause of its action. 
The cause may be in the will; but so is it just as much in inclination, 
habit, character, the susceptibilities, tendencies joined with circum- 
stances and outward inducement, all of them conspiring towards the 
consequent action. The will may be free, but it never uses its freedom 
inconsistently with character, with all the causes which concur with 
it in the action. It may go against apparent inducements, even on a 
higher strain that any previous action had indicated; it may even 
change and go on a new course. But then the actual antecedents, the 
real motives, the forces back of it, could they be discovered, would be 
found sufficient to account for even its most abnormal action. Given 
conditions and antecedents are invariably and certainly followed by 
corresponding results. Say that we are conscious of freedom; but are 
we not also conscious in all action of motive, of a reason for doing 
thus and not otherwise? If not conscious of it, it is no less surely 
back of the action, though obscure and complicated in the state of 
mind out of which the action springs. We are just as sure that our 
action can be traced back to some reason in ourselves or in our cir- 
cumstances, that an effect must have a cause, as we are that we are 
free in willing it. 

But whatever metaphysical basis there may be for freedom in the 
action of the will without motive, allow a possible uncertainty in hu- 
man action, in individual action, on that account, what does it practi- 
cally amount to? Both schools come to the same practical con- 
clusion. Save the power if you wish, as needful to the dignity 
of human nature, but how often is it exercised? That is, where 
do you find the human being, at any rate any society and nation of 
men, whose action, whose life and character are made up of simple acts 
of will, mere chance volitions, without reason, motive, cause; which is 
not the evolution and result of tendencies and influences in their nature, 
education, place, time, condition; through whose history there are not 
to be traced, with whatever variations and perturbations, unaccountable 
because of the working of occult, obscure causes—some general, uni- 
form and certain forces and laws? Human nature, in the individual 
or in society, has some fixed and constant, qualities, tendencies, laws, 
which disclose themselves in the course of time. Allow a margin for 
what is called freewill, 2. ¢., for unaccountable actions whose motives 
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and causes are secret and inexplicable—though they have a reason, 
however hidden away somewhere in the previous condition out of which 
they spring—this variable and uncertain element does not abolish the 
general prevalence of law, the operation of the constant factors, the 
uniform and invariable tendencies and results which exist in human as 
well as in physical nature. Moreover, as history is not the account of 
individuals but of masses, of society, of civilization, we shall find that 
the idiosyncracies of individuals disappear in the greater and uni- 
versal influences which govern social development—the history of 
nations. If in the individual freewill baffles calculation, the effect of 
this uncertain element is limited by its connection with innumerablo 
other wills and by the larger forces which mould the civilization 
that covers lands and ages. There still remain the laws of human 
nature and its uniform tendencies, the laws which govern the struc- 
ture and growth of society, the influences which make st ac felt 
in the mind, the character, the condition of man,—which make history. 
There are more than the facts and events of history to be studied. 
These are to be studied indeed, but not for themselves alone. History 
is dry and unprofitable enough until the deep underlying causes, the 
principles, the productive forces back of all its facts are discovered. 
It is not the result, but the process, history in the making which has 
the highest interest. There is a dramatic interest in the persons, the 
action and play and shifting scenes, but the philosophic interest is in 
the vital forces, the secret and complicated energies which produce 
this visible play and movement. The philosophic effort is, not to seize 
the superficial and flying vicissitudes, but to decompose it, to find all 
that has gone into it, whether physical or human or divine, the seeds 
of its planting, the climate and culture of its growing, the ideas, the 
powers, the influences, in a word the laws by which it has been made. 
Special events are only the issue and consequence of great underlying 
laws, of great overruling causes which are the reason and law of the — 
course which history takes. And it is these which constitute the 
basis for what in some loose sense may be called a science of history. 
For after all, when a speculative basis for the scientific treatment 
of history has been laid in the universal prevalence of law, the practi- 
cal question still rises whether its laws are discoverable; whether 
what is possible to omniscience is practicable to human knowledge 
at its present stage. This is the crucial test, whether, although 
a scheme may be implicated in the body of history, it can be drawn 
out and a science constructed with existing resources. For science may 
be as yet only potential, waiting for some larger inductions, or for the 
hypothesis, the key, the revelation even, by which it will be able to ex- 
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plicate a historic process. It may be at first but rudimental and ten- 
tative. This is true of all sciences. They are imperfect and liable to 
correction. They feel their way, eliminating by degrees the uncer- 
tain, the inexplicable. And they are more or less inexact and incom- 
plete according to the nature of their subject; according as the facts 
are simple or complex, obscure and partial, or fixed and comprehen- 
sive. Mathematical science treats of numbers and magnitudes but is 
not applicable to social relations. Indeed physical science does 
not belong to history as the evolution of spiritual forces at all. You 
cannot apply even the methods of physiology to the moral develop- 
ment of the individual or of society, as Mr. Draper attempts. Mr. 
Kingsley shows a strange misapprehension in the very title of his 
inaugural lecture at Cambridge—“ The Limits of Exact Science, as 
Applied to History.” Says Mr. H. B. Wallace :’ 


“In accordance with the nature of the subject the science (of moral 
and political truth) will be almost indefinitely less exact in its premises, 
less certain in its processes and less particular and applicable in its con- 
clusions than the lower and simpler science of mathematics. Scientific 
conception as applied to social subjects will perhaps hardly ever get be- 
yond some general notion of the character of the laws, or some one or 
more of them, that preside over the evolution of society.” 


Mr. Mill is almost equally modest in his expectations: 


“In astronomy, the causes influencing the result are few, and change 
little, and that little according to known laws; we can ascertain what 
they are now and thence determine what they will be at any epoch of a 
distant future. The data therefore in astronomy are as certain as the 
laws themselves. The circumstances, on the contrary, which influence 
the condition and progress of society are innumerable and perpetually 
changing, and although they all change in obedience to causes and there- 
fore to laws, the multitude of the causes is so great as to defy our limited 
powers of calculation. Not to say that the impossibility of applying 
precise numbers to facts of such a description would set an impassable 
limit to the possibility of calculating them beforehand, even if the powers 
of the human intellect were otherwise adequate to the task. But an 
amount of knowledge quite insufficient for prediction may be most val- 
uable for guidance.” 


In history, as in some departments of natural science, the greater 
causes may be known and not the minor ones, the general but 
not the local and casual ones, the constant and not the variable 


1 Art, Scenery and Philosophy in Europe, p. 338. 
2 Logic, p. 549. f., p. 529, 538, 539. 
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forces. The main movements may be calculated and not the 
perturbations. And therefore it may be true that a science of 
history is possible, that every requisite for its scientific treatment 
exists, and yet because so many data are missing or inaccessible, be- 
cause of so many coéperating or conflicting causes which are un- 
known, affecting the action of those which are known, because of the 
limitation of human knowledge, it may be only proximate and poten- 
tial. From the nature of the subject, from the very mystery of man’s 
origin and being and destiny, from the very grandeur and length and 
mingled and multitudmous components of that process of evolution 
which constitutes history, from the revelation it is, not of man only, but 
of Him for whom not time but eternity alone is a perfect revelation, in- 
tricacy and difficulty are to be expected. Science or philosophy is too 
ambitious a name perhaps for the beginnings of a knowledge which 
as yet lies dim and confused and embryonic, struggling into clearness 
and system. 

Such a science is embarrassed by the complexity of causes at work 
in the bosom of history. They are actually innumerable and by their 
mutual re-actions are constantly modifying each other. Events are 
nowise so simply related to each other as parent and offspring; every 
single event is the offspring, not of one event, but of all others prior 
or contemporaneous, and will in its turn combine with others to give 
birth to new. It is the combination of forces in any given social con- 
dition, in any social change, which makes it so difficult to study its 
genesis and determine its law. The result of the action of humanity, 
or of a group of nations, or of a single nation, in any historic period— 
much more in the complete cycle of history—is an aggregate 
of external circumstances in infinite variety and in infinite reaction ; 
and then of an infinite variety of characters and wills under an infinite 
variety of motives and reactions; and from this aggregate a science 
of uniform causes and laws is to be drawn. Like causes produce like 
effects. But the same cause never acts under precisely the same con- 
ditions; its action is modified by a different set of codperating or 
conflicting causes, and so history does not repeat itself. What is true 
for one age, for one race, for one civilization, is not true for another, 
The principle deduced from one set of circumstances will not apply to 
-another set. In astronomy the causes are few and constant, and so 
results can be calculated and predicted with almost perfect certainty. 
But in society they are innumerable and ever changing, they are 
mixed and modified, so as to contract the boundaries of certainty. 
Man is half animal, and in his life the physical and the spiritual are 
complicated and interact; calculable coalesce with the incalculable ele- 
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mnents, progressive and retrogressive tendencies, freedom and feudal- 
ism, the passion for weath, the love of adventure, the blood of the 
Saxon, the faith of the Puritan, agriculture and commerce, high in- 
stincts and hereditary grossness, all natures and all conditions, race 
and climate and numbers and wealth and history and institutions, 
what is in man and what is over him and what is under him, the 
most diverse, the most unequal, similar and opposite conditions, forces, 
tendencies meet, each producing its precise effect and yet each modi- 
fying and modified, and all within the bosom of the same civilization. 
And in the great world-system there are the interactions and reac- 
tions of part with part, of barbarism and civilization, of nation and 
nation, of religion and religion. In a word there is the Divine Plan 
in all this mixed and tangled problem, to be studied, to be unravelled. 
It is there, the Divine Reason, the Divine Will in it all, and therefore 
order, law, science. It is there for man to discover, to draw out its 
separate threads, to analyze, to synthesize the complex organism. 

Another perplexity in the problem is the perturbations, the inter- 
jection of new forces, the different collocation of existing ones, the 
influence of obscure, subterranean powers, the evolution of latent ener- 
gies, the arrival of unexpected, unaccountable agencies and events, the 
irruption of the reserves which Providence holds back for its critical 
hours. These can be traced afterwards, but they cannot be antici- 
pated, and ‘so they embarrass the scientific treatment of history, and 
help the argument that it is impossible. They come in to accelerate 
or retard or divert the movement. They are incalculable, and can be 
anticipated only as general and recurring forces, but not in their special 
form or time. Many of them, like astronomical perturbations, may 
in time be better known, and their period and effect be proximately 
calculated. But they constitute a variable factor in the product, and 
so embarrass the problem. 

There is first in nature, in the physical element of history, with all 
its seeming fixity and uniformity, a certain latency of power which in 
its evolution sensibly affects human condition, and the character, if 
not the course, of civilization. It is that which is brought out into 
knowledge and service by discovery and invention. The hidden 
powers of nature are found and brought into use, and so the magnet, 
heated vapor, electricity, all the forces which have been harnessed to 
industry and commerce, which have been added to the commodity of 
life, have wonderfully influenced social development, and have often 
disturbed and changed the outward if not the interior life of nations. 
Columbus altered the balance of the world by annexing to it a new 
continent. Types, gunpowder, cotton, have all made revolutions. 
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But it is in man himself, in human nature, that this latent, eccen- 
tric, incalulable element appears mightiest. Human nature is like 
the wind, now high, now low, blowing where it listeth, its force 
so elastic, its pulse so uneven, that we cannot tell sometimes whence 
its action cometh nor whither it goeth. It has in it not only dor- 
mant power, which is improved by culture, but it has in it unknown 
depths, out of which flame up panics and enthusiasms and contagious 
impulses, in heroic or diabolic excess; it is open to another world and 
is touched by its powers to new and nobler life. Great are these re- 
serves of good and evil in us. Great wayward passions there are in 
nations, and sudden and hot sometimes is their explosion. Social 
revolutions, the epilepsies of nations, sudden as they come, are no 
doubt prepared for and are not beyond all prescience. But such 
vagaries and sporadic outbreaks of internal disease complicate the 
difficulty of a scientific treatment of history. 

_ Again, human nature in her grand epochs flowers in some great 

man, the master of his age. Such men come unpredicted and add an 
immense impulse, sometimes an apparently new direction, to the his- 
tory of their time. Says Mr. Goldwin Smith : 


“A grain more of sand, said Pascal—say rather a grain less of resolu- 
tion, in the brain of Cromwell, one more pang of doubt in the tossed and 
wavering soul of Luther, and the current of England or the world's 
history had been changed.” 


Mr. Kingsley gives equal consequence to great men. 


“T am not sure but that the one fact, that genius is occasionally pre- 
sent in the world, is enough to prevent our ever discovering any regular 
sequence in human progress, past or future. Laws there are, doubt it 
not; but they are beyond us, and let our induction be as wide as it 
may, they baffle it; and great nature, just as we fancy we have found 
out her secret, will smile in our faces as she brings into the world a man, 
the like of whom we have never seen, and cannot explain, define, class- 
ify—in one word a genius. So that instead of saying that the history 
of mankind is the history of its masses, it would be much more true to say 
that the history of mankind is the history of its great men; and that a 
true philosophy of history ought to declare the laws—call them physi- 
cal, spiritual, biological, or what we choose—by which great minds have 
been produced into the world, as necessary results, each in his place and 
time.” (p. 42, 43, 44.) 


Perhaps as history has been written, its tendencies and laws 
and deeper causes so little brought forward, and with all the human 
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interest there is in great characters, an undue influence has been 
ascribed to great men. This is the disposition of a certain school 
of historians. But it has not been enough considered how much they 
are the organs of the spirit of their age, the highest expressions and 
instruments of it, and that generally they do but anticipate and help 
and move forward with the movement to whose head they have come. 
Endowed with great personal power, what makes them powers in their 
epoch is that they know how to become leaders of tendencies already 
existing and ready to come to their call; to finish what begun long 
before. Without this, acting out only their individual opinions, their 
work would be ephemeral if not abortive. Their influence is alto- 
gether exaggerated when they are supposed to create the movements, 
the revolutions, with which they are identified. These springing out 
of something wider and deeper than any individual mind, receive no 
doubt from their leaders some color and direction, a personal mark, 
but they are predestined, and would come and would find servantsand - 
captains whose genius without them would have kept company with 
the mute inglorious Miltons, and the Cromwells guiltless of their 
country’s blood. These contribute a new, if you will, a disturbing 
force, but they do not make or unmake the majestic current which 
still flows on to its destiny. It may be that their advent and their 
influence cannot be brought under known law. And yet as they are 
natural products and grow by some inscrutable law of life, it is too 
soon perhaps to abandon them as too anomalous ever to be brought 
under scientific inquiry; although Mr. Kingsley almost forecloses 
the possibility of history being written, by his absurd dictum that 
“none can comprehend a man unless he be greater than that man.” 
So perhaps there has been a disposition to ascribe too much influence 
to the accidents of history, and what Mr. Grote calls its “imminent 
contingencies,” that is, events which were on the point of occurring 
but yet did not occur. He gives for an instance, in his 4th volume, 
chapter 34, the romantic story of a Greek physician, by whose in- 
trigue to get back to his native country a Persian invasion came near 
being precipitated upon Greece, to the sure arrest if not destruction 
of its civilization at a critical juncture. Everybody remembers that 
sonorous sentence of Gibbon, in which he imagines the consequence 
of a different decision at the battle of Tours: 


‘Perhaps the interpretation of the Koran would now be taught in the 
schools of Oxford and her pulpits might demonstrate to a circumcised 
people the sanctity and truth of the revelation of Mahomet.” (Ch. 52.) 


Says Mr. Goldwin Smith: 
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“ Accidents too, mere accidents—the bullet which struck Gustavus on 
the field of Liitzen, the chance by which the Russian lancers missed 
Napoleon in the churchyard of Eylau, the chance which stopped Louis 
XVI in his flight at Varennes and carried him back to the guillotine— 
turn the course of history, as well as of life, and baffle to that extent all 
law, all tendency, all prevision.” 


Such things have an influence, perhaps a disproportionate effect. 
Such is the method of Providence which works by combination 
and collocation and so throws great decisions upon small causes, 
upon what seem accidents. By their place at the very passage and 
angle where great events turn, they have an undue, unexpected im- 
portance. But when we take a larger view we find that theirs is a 
derived importance. They are only stones which turn the main 
stream aside a little, and it soon resumes its course. There are really 
only two theories possible, as Mr. Adam argues with much ability, 
that of chance, and that of law, of law under a sovereign will and 
Providence. From contingency and accident we can draw no infer- 
ence strong enough to break down the law of cause and effect. Those 
casualities which might have happened or which did happen are very 
baffling to human calculation. But a theory of history which makes 
the destinies of civilization, the fortunes of the world, turn on the 
pivots of accident, on trifles, which assigns to contingency an impor- 
tance above constancy, a power to subvert the constant order which 
springs out of the eternal laws of society, is superficial and narrow at 
least. 

There is another difficulty in the fact that history is an incomplete 
process; that the facts are not all in, from which to make an induc- 
tion; that the data which we have, compared with the vast unknown 
are too insufficient to furnish anything like a comprehensive science 
of man, and of the grand life of the human race. History, up to to-day, 
is but a segment of an arc, but an inch in a vast orbit whose complete 
cycle is too far-reaching for any sure inference. The past is hardly 
long enough to measure by it the future. Indeed, knowledge of the 
future is necessary to explain the past. There is much that is unfin- 
ished, suspended, waiting for events with which it is to be connected 
in the great plan of Providence, and by which it is to be interpreted. 
There have been in history many premature, apparently purposeless 
and incongruous results. There is immense waste of material, unless 
its use is to be demonstrated hereafter. And so the catenation of 
causes and events is not always visible. 

This ought to induce modesty; but it need not arrest inquiry. 
Some inference can be drawn from what has been. Tendencies pre- 
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dict their results. Some connections can be seen, and more will be in 
due time. It is a difficulty which belongs to all science, which be- 
longed to all sciences in their beginnings, and which hangs upon all 
our knowledge of the ways of God in boundless space and inconceiv- 
able duration. 

Indeed, the difficulties we have been considering, which embarrass, 
which, some allege, absolutely forbid a science of history, stand against 
all science. In all sciences there are perturbations which will not be 
accounted for, which perhaps may upset all their generalizations by 
and by. This universe is all mysterious, and in it, and beyond it, are 
incalculable forces which may intervene to disturb our theories, and 
disclose higher and unknown laws. But meanwhile we must go on, 
and observe the facts of life, and methodise them, and apply to them 
such principles as are within our reach, and be content with what is 
tentative till we can reach what is sure. It will not do to count 
what is within our knowledge subject to law, and all that is now be- 
yond it sure toremain there forever utterly lawless and incapable 
of solution. Science may be too sanguine. But let it try. Some- 
thing will come out of its premature inferences. The field of sure in- 
duction will slowly widen. Astrology begat astronomy. Chemistry 
came out of alchemy. Sanguine science will make many mistakes, 
and yet conquer through its defeats, and find out what it lacks by 
its futile experiments. There is a boundary somewhere, and often 
science strikes its vain head against the adamantine walls of mystery. 
There are facts it cannot resolve, not because they are insoluble, but 
because they require a menstruum not in its chemistry. 

. For perhaps the chief difficulty after all, is that it is by induction 
merely that the attempt is made to discover the true law of history. 
While it is not by the experimental method, by mere observation of 
phenomena, it is by faith that the divine order and harmony of history 
is discovered. The substance of history is moral, is a spiritual force at 
the heart of humanity. It is the evolution of a spiritual law, the in- 
carnation of spiritual ideas. And this must be spiritually discerned. 
This requires not only the highest moral sympathies, a spiritual intu- 
ition, but also the instruments and ideas furnished by divine revelation, 
the light shed by that on the purposes of God, on the final causes of 
creation and history, on the ultimate and spiritual destiny of mankind. 
Mr. Buckle may read history backward, and find its primal forces in 
bread and butter rather than in faith and the moral nature of man; but 
true science taking the keys of Christianity may find what is hid from a 
merely empirical philosophy. Not by averages and statistics, which . 
are useful in their degree, but by knowledge of spiritual causes 
I 
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and divine ends, which illuminates the courses of human history with 
a supernal light, is philosophy possible, and a better science to come. 
Its theory is not atomic or superficial. Indeed the Christian is the 
truly organic conception of history. 

Mr. Froude, who doubts if any law is discoverable in history, be- 
yond the fact that in the long run it goes well with the good and that 
the course of things is against injustice and wrong, imagines Tacitus, 
as he looks at the moral putrefaction going on in Roman life, and sees 
amongst its elements a certain superstition named Christianity rising 
up amidst the offscouring of the Jews, also looking forward nine 
centuries to the Rome of Gregory the Seventh, to see the descendant 
of the Cexsars holding the stirrup of the pontiff of that vile and exe- 
crated sect, and he asks whether the historian could have anticipated 
such a result from causes then in operation around him. Perhaps he 
could not. But it was there. In that detestable superstition were 
the seeds of the mighty change. The pagan did not see it. But 
there were eyes gifted with divine prescience, believing in the powers 
wrapped up in that new kingdom of light, discerning perhaps from 
afar, the struggle of that kingdom with the powers of this world, and 
had Tacitus been St. Paul, will Mr. Froude say that he would not 
have been able to divine a future which as it was, was utterly hid 
from his eyes? 

But inductive science clinging to law as dominant in history as 
elsewhere, is apt to leave out a Supreme Divine Will, in a word the 
Providential element, which after all furnishes a warrant for studying 
the evolution of the historic life of the race after the methods of 
science. If there is a Providence, there is an order, there is a plan, 
there is a Divine scheme infolded, and history proceeds in courses 
and to ends written down for it beforehand in the Infinite wisdom. 
It is all clear, intelligible, fixed, to Divine prevision. It may be pre- 
sumption in man to ascend to the Throne and from the centre try to 
see through ways which are deeper than our wisdom and past finding 
out. And yet humbly he may make the effort to find the track of 
the Allwise, and so far as the limits of his vision allow, look after 
the laws in human as well as in physical life which are the pulses of 
the Divine will. 

The free will of man is considered to be aa incalculable element in 
history. Even that moves within certain limits and after a uni- 
formity which is not altogether so capricious as it seems. Marriages, 
crimes, the proceedings into which the will enters so largely, are 
found to be not irregular, but, under the same social and other con- 
ditions, reasonably uniform. But then it is to be remembered after 
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all, that pure will, that conscious purpose is but one factor in history; 
and in its grand result, perhaps the inferior one. At any rate there 
is an unconscious, involuntary tendency worth study. Everywhere 
along the ages we find man building better than he knew, a higher 
wisdom and will working through him, though he did not mean so, 
neither did his heart think so. Providence is greater than great men, 
than great masses, and no will of man can alter or arrest the eternal 
laws of God. Those laws are written, are evolved in history, for our 
learning. They are the way in which the Divine Will works. 

But it is suggested, that like the human, the Divine Will offers an 
inscrutable, incalculable element. Such is the argument of a writer 
in the National Review (14: Jan. 1862), that Divine Influence ex- 
erted over the human soul and the course of human affairs must put 
it beyond science. This is the very question, whether in nature the 
Divine Will exerts itself in ways which are so regular that their prin- 
ciple and law can be discovered, and yet in human life and history 
it is so irregular, purposeless, and without principle, that it baffles all 
successful inquiry? There is a spiritual working of the Divine Mind 
upon the human, which produces such results as Christianity, which 
seems to be distinct from Providential government through second 
causes. This may open a further question. But it falls really within 
the limits of the question we have been considering throughout, 
whether the uncertain, inscrutable forces in history, even including 
spiritual ones, are so many and so influential as to break up its orderly 
development, and effectually exclude general laws and the discovery 
of the principles God is impressing upon the history of the world. 
Such a conception of history, or of God, as sets Him moving through 
it, now this way, now that, inconstantly, intermittently, without any 
consistency in design, without any end in view, is at least unworthy. 
Why should His will be any more capricious in the historical than in 
the natural world? Why should history be something to hide instead 
of to reveal God and the purposes which it is working out under Him? 
If the Divine as well as the human will is working in history, is there 
anything known of God and his operations which is conclusive against 
understanding his plans ? 

Mr. Goldwin Smith is so jealous for freewill that he seems almost 
ready to exclude Providence altogether, mae it should be falsely inter- 
preted. He says: 


“Lastly, there is the habit of tracing special acts of Providence in his- 
tory. This sometimes goes the length of making history one vast act of 
special providence, and turning it into a puppet play, which our own 
hearts suggest might have been played with other puppets less sensible 
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of pain and misery than man. Surely it is a perilous work to be reading 
the most secret counsels of the Creator by a light always feeble, often 
clouded by prejudice, often by passion. To a believer in Christianity 
nothing seems so like a special act of Providence as the preparation made 
for the coming of Christianity through the preceding events in the his- 
tory of Greece and Rome. To a believer in Christianity it seems so. 
But those who do not believe in Christianity say, ‘Yes; that is the true 
account of the matter. Christianity arose from a happy confluence of the 
Greek and Roman with the Hebrew civilization. This is the source of 
that excellence which you call divine.’ Thus what appears to one side 
a singular proof of the special interposition of Providence, is used on the 
other side, and necessarily with equal force, to show that Christianity 
itself is no special interposition of Providence at all, but the natural 
result of the historical events by which it was ushered into the world.” 


[p. 69.] 


There may be rash interpretations of events, and false ones. But 
unless Providence is denied, there is some meaning and purpose, and 
therefore some interpretation, however difficult, however perilous 
even. And there are some proceedings of Providence, some facts which 
have a special, an immense influence on the course of history, and 
which so far are special providences. Mr. Smith proceeds imme- 
diately to deal with two grand facts—the division of nations, and the 
succession of ages—which he says cannot be without meaning, or “the 
two greatest facts in the world are alone meaningless.” But are these 
the only great facts which have a meaning, even a Providential mean- 
ing? Christianity is certainly a fact of considerable duration and 
influence in human history. Suppose belief accounts for it in one 
way, and unbelief in another. Must it be abandoned as altogether 

‘inexplicable, and without relation to the progress of the race, and to 
the Providence of God ? 

The same objection may be brought against science in history as 
in nature, and remembering the historians who have charmed the 
world by their story of the world’s fortunes, we feel its force. Science 
is charged with washing the bloom and poetry off of the world, and 
for all beauty, for all feeling, for the fine and grand emotions inspired 
by nature, giving only the hardness of law and the inflexibility of 
scientific understanding. And so it seems as if it would take the 
poetry, the charm, and the moral, the human interest, out of his- 
tory. Says Mr. Froude: 


“The address of history is less to the understanding than to the higher 
emotions; we learn in it to sympathise with what is great and good; we 
learn to hate what is base. In the anomalies of fortune we feel the mys- 
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tery of our mortal existence, and in the companionship of the illustrious 
natures who have shaped the fortunes of the world, we escape from the 
littlenesses which cling to the round of common life, and our minds are 
tuned in a higher and nobler key.” 


The analytic methods of science may seem to desiccate the historic 
imagination and deprive us of the vivid pictures, the dramatic life, the 
inspiring lessons, which are the beauty and the moral impressiveness 
of written history. But it has been found that poetry has not died with 
science. Neither need history. And as science has opened grander 
visions and deeper meanings in all the visible universe, so her grand 
generalizations, the harmony, the deeper than personal interest, the 
social processes and laws she discloses under the surface of history, 
as they are gathered up by the historic imagination and fused by 
the same power which has clothed such a glory upon the individual 
actors and the striking events of history, will only add the satisfac- 
tions of philosophy to the charms of her wondrous story. 

8. L. CALDWELL. 














EDITORIAL NOTES. 





SCIENTIFIC DOGMATISM. 


The late annual meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, was opened by an address from the President, W. R. 
Grove, Esq., of a startling character. As it was not only received with- 
out audible dissent, but echoed by some of the distinguished gentlemen 
who took part in the subsequent proceedings, it may not unfairly be pre- 
sumed to have spoken “the sense of the meeting.’ The significance of 
the demonstration may be seen by considering one or two brief extracts. 


“One word will give you the key to what I am about to discourse on ; that word is continuity 
—no new word, and used in no new sense, but perhaps applied more generally than it has 
hitherto been. We shall see, unless I am much mistaken, that the development of observa- 
tional, experimental, and even deductive knowledge is either attained by steps so extremely 
small as to form really a continuous ascent ; or, when distinct results apparently separate from 
any co-ordinate phenomena have been attained, that then, by the subsequent progress of 
science, intermediate links have been discovered, uniting the apparently segregated instances 
with other more familiar phenomena.” 

“Thus the more we investigate, the more we find that in existing phenomena graduation 
from the like to the seemingly unlike prevails, and in the changes which take place in time, 
gradual prugress is, and apparently must be, the course of nature.” : 

“ As phlogiston and similar creations of the mind have passed away, so with hypothetic 
fluids, impouderable matters, specific ethers, and other inventions of entities made to vary 
according to the requirements of the theorist. I believe the day is approaching when these 
will be dispensed with, and when the two fundamental conceptions of matter and motion will 
be found sufficient to explain physical phenomena.” 

“ A curious speculator might say to a palxontologist of even recent date, in the words of 
Lueretius— 


Nam neque de ceelo cecidisse animalia possunt 
Nec terrestria de salsis exisse lacunis. 


. . . . 
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E nihilo si crescere possent, 
yen fierant juvenes subito ex infantibus parvis, 
terraque exorta repente arbusta salirent ; 
Quorum nihil fieri manifestum est, omnia quando 
Paulatim crescunt, ut par est, semine certo, 
Crescentesque genus servant ; 


—which may be thus freely paraphrased: ‘‘ You have abandoned the belief in one primeval 
creation at one point of time, you cannot assert that an elephant existed when the first 
saurians roamed over earth and water. Without, then, in any way limiting Almighty power, 
if an elephant were created without progenitors, the first elephant must, in some way or 
other, have physically arrived on this earth. Whence did he come? Did he fall from the 
sky, (i. ¢., from the interplanetary space)? did he rise moulded out of a mass of amorphous 
earth or rock? did he appear out of the cleft of a tree? If he had no antecedent progenitors, 
some such beginning must be assigned to him.” 

“T trust that the members of this body are sufficiently free from prejudice, whatever their 
opinions may be, to admit an inquiry into the general question whether what we term species 
are and have been rigidly limited, and have at numerous periods been created complete and 
unchangeable, or whether, in some mode or other, they have not gradually and indefinitely 
varied, and whether the changes due to the influence of surrounding circumstances, to what 
is called natural selection, or to the necessity of yielding to superior force in the struggle for 
existence, as maintained by our illustrious countryman Darwin, have not so modified organ- 
isms as to enable them to exist under changed conditions.” 


The doctrine not obscurely indicated in these extracts is a denial of 
any creation of species, or even of genera; “ matter,’as the speaker ob- 
served in another connection, “is impressed with” such a “ gradual ten- 
dency to structural formation,” as to account for all organized beings 
without supposing any exercise of creative power. This theory is not 
in terms atheistical, for the supposition still remains, that matter was 
impressed by the Creator with that marvellous “tendency.” But as it 
traces all the matchless contrivance of organized being to a brute in- 
stinct, there is no longer an “‘ argument from design’”’ to confirm our be- 
lief in the existence of an intelligent Creator. Man, too, was not made 
in the image of God, but was blindly developed out of an ape or gorilla; 
and the savage, instead of being chargeable with degeneracy from the 
primitive type of unfallen humanity, represents the earlier stages in the 
grand continuous ascent from brute matter to civilized man. Mr. Grove 
still professes to believe in an Almighty Creator. But how many will 
go as far as he does and not go intoa denial of the possibility of a 
creation out of nothing? Some of his disciples have already reached 
that point. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes said in a letter to a metropolitan journal that 
Darwinism is the creed of British science. The word—we think it is the 
word he used—is certainly appropriate. The theory in question is no 
part of science. No induction establishes it. No demonstration verifies 
it. It rests on no evidence. It is a creed; but the dogmatism which 
propounds it differs from the faith of a Christian in this,—that it is be- 
lieving without a reason. Mr. Grove’s miserable quibbles about the pos- 
sibility of a creation are unanswerable, simply because there is nothing 
in them to answer. The circumstance that the doctrine is held by men 
of science does not change its character. Science, and the opinions of 
“scientific men,” are two things not always accurately distinguished. 
When we are told that any doctrine of religion or testimony of Scripture 
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is contrary to science, it is a very serious assertion which it behooves us 
to investigate. But when it appears that it is not science but a scientist's 
dogma that is the question, we are reassured. As noone has ever observed 
the phenomenon of the origin of one species from another, the suggestion 
of its possible occurrence is a guess that hardly rises to the dignity of a 
hypothesis. When some one pertinent fact is brought forward in its sup- 
port, it will be time enough to think of saying “to corruption, Thou art 
my father, and to the worm, Thou art my mother and my sister.” 

Whether the indulgence of dogmatism on matters as to which there is 
no knowledge, tends to the “advancement of science,” is a question for 
the savans. It sounds dignified. It passes with the unthinking for 
science, because its terms represent matters with which science is con- 
versant. So we might say that the facetious problem in the Rule of 
Three, “If a jackknife costs a shilling, what is the weight of a bag of 
wool ?” is a mathematical question, because it is about quantities. 

Had we space we might indicate a similar distinction between the con- 
clusions of scholarship and the utterances of scholastic dogmatism, of 
which illustrations will occur to the attentive student. 





EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 


Some of the English conservative organs have accused Mr. John Stuart 
Mill of disingenuously modifying his treatise on Political Economy. He 
had represented the people of the United States as supremely influenced 
by the love of money. In his last edition this sentiment does not appear. 
No competent and impartial observer of American life, we trust, could 
ever have failed to perceive the injustice of the imputation. But recent 
events have so demonstrated its falsehood that only the wilfully blind 
could fail to see it. That uncalculating patriotism, which not only 
yielded cheerfully to onerous taxation but invited it and poured out mil- 
lions on millions of voluntary contributions, should shame the paltry pre- 
judice which has so long taunted us with being a supremely mercenary 
people. 

But while the war was raging and the resources of the nation seemed 
to have been taxed to their utmost, even then, as if the habit of self-sacrifice 
had become so fixed as to excite a craving for the pleasure of its exer- 
cise, money was bestowed with unprecedented liberality for benevolent 
purposes. Never, we believe, since the United States became a nation, 
has so much been contributed in the same time for the endowment of 
colleges and theological seminaries as within less than ten years. In our 
own denomination we have to record the founding of the Vassar College, 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., by the generosity of a single donor whose gifts 
amount to nearly $500,000; a donation of $50,000 by Mr. Gardner Colby 
to Waterville College, Me., securing a further sum of $100,000; a sub- 
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scription of $100,000 to the endowment of the University at Lewisburg, 
Pa., $125,000 to the University of Rochester, N. Y., $75,000 to Madison 
University, and, we believe, $25,000 to Kalamazoo College, Mich. New- 
ton Theological Institution has been given an additional professor, and a 
fine building, and $100,000 has been subscribed for the Seminary at 
Rochester. Movements are in progress to add to the endowment of 
Brown University the sum of two or three hundred thousand dollars, 
and to augment the funds of Denison University, Ohio. The University 
of Chicago, and Shurtleff College, Ill., have been aided and strength- 
ened, and we trust will receive yet more proof of the interest of our 
people in higher education. 

Looking beyond ourselves, to take in a view of what has been done in 
the country generally, we are almost bewildered at the number of facts 
that require record. The Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y., and Le- 
high University, Pa., each founded by a single donor, and the gift of 
$300,000 by Mr. Daniel Drew of New York for a like purpose, will be 
ever memorable in the history of our time. And institutions already 
existing have been munificently aided. In Maine, Bowdoin College; in 
New Hampshire, Dartmouth, and the Methodist Biblical Institute at Con- 
cord (which is to remove nearer to Boston); in Massachusetts, Harvard, 
Williams, Amherst and Tufts Colleges, and the Andover Theological 
Seminary; in Connecticut, Yale College, and the East Windsor Theolo- 
gical Institute (now removed to Hartford); in New York, the University 
of the City, and the Auburn Theological Seminary; in New Jersey, the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton; and in Pennsylvania, Lafayette Col- 
lege,—have severally received gifts, some of them very large. 

The donation by the United States of public lands for the foundation 
of Agricultural Colleges in the several States, is a measure which gives 
opportunity for initiating or assisting important institutions of practical, 
or what may be called professional education. But experience has not 
yet shown how far the governments of States and cities can be relied on 
as wise and efficient trustees of educational funds. The Agricultural 
Schools thus far exist only on paper. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Cuzist. The Com- 
mon English Version, corrected by the Final Committee of the 
American Bible Union. Second Revision. New York: American 
Bible Union. 1866. 8vo. 


We are not likely to see an agreement among American or English 
Christians on the question of revising for common use the ordinary ver- 
sion of the Bible. On the desirableness of revision there can scarcely be 
two opinions among candid men who are competent to weigh the merits 
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of the question. But the difficulties in the way of actually undertaking 
it are regarded as practically insuperable, not the least of which is the 
prejudice which decides without hearing. And even among those who 
might agree in the purpose of revision there must be questions of detail 
on which there will be differences of judgment. We apprehend there- 
fore, that though this volume is the work of a “final committee,” and is 
certainly printed in very handsome style, it is by no means “‘a finality.” 
Not all Baptists will be satisfied with it,though its rendering of Bazrifw, 
if once admitted, would seem to be an “end of controversy ;’’ and others 
will call it, notwithstanding their protest and even that of the Bible 
Union, “the Baptist Bible.” But prejudice itself might confess that this 
is an immense improvement on the common version in respect to accu- 
racy of translation, that it gives the sense in forms of expression more 
intelligible, and embodies a great amount of explanation for which the 
reader would be compelled to search through numerous and costly vol- 
umes. The diction is pure. So far as we have examined we see no 
occasion for disparaging it in comparison with that of King James’s Ver- 
sion. We are not sure of the idiom, in some cases. Such an expression 
e. g. a8, “it was heard that he is in the house,” seems to us more Greek 
than English. But, after all the deductions of just criticism, the revision 
is a monument of sound learning, honorable to the Christian scholars 
who executed it and to the liberality of the society under whose patron- 
age they have labored. “ 


Die Wunderthalen des Herrn in Bezug auf die neueste Kritik betrachtet 
von F. L. StrerInMEYER. Berlin. 1866. 


“ The Miracles of our Lord considered with reference to the latest criti- 
cism,” by Dr. Steinmeyer, is a work which will be likely to attract the 
attention of biblical scholars on both continents and to repay them for a 
careful study of its contents. The question of Miracles was never 
regarded by Christian scholars as a more vital one than it is at the pre- 
sent hour; and the work before us is a systematic, critical and elaborate 
attempt to determine the motive for the miracles of Christ in general, and 
then the special motive for each one of his miracles in particular. After 
an extended introduction, considering the question of miracles :from 
various points of view and defining the precise aim of his treatise, Dr. 8. 
divides the Miracles of Christ into four classes: 1. Some of them were 
Signs of the Kingdom of Heaven already come. In this class he places 
the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law, of the woman who had an issue of 
blood, of the woman who had been infirm eighteen years, of the man who 
had the dropsy, and of the man with the withered hand. 2. Others 
were Symbols of spiritual blessings already afforded by the Kingdom of 
Heaven. In this class he puts the healing of the paralytic, the cleans- 
ing of lepers, the healing of the centurion’s servant, the giving of sight 
to the blind, of hearing to the deaf and speech to the dumb. 3. Others 
were Testimonies of the present power and working of that Kingdom. 
To this class he assigns the various instances of casting out demons and 
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of raising the dead. 4. Others were Prophecies of the future reign of 
God upon earth. To this class he reckons the miraculous draught of 
fishes, the stater in the fish’s mouth, the stilling of the tempest, the feed- 
ing of the multitude with a few loaves, the changing of the water into 
wine, and the cursing of the figtree. This classification will suggest to 
our readers many things worthy of reflection; and the way in which the 
record of each miracle is examined by Dr. Steinmeyer will be found very 
instructive. We do not accept all his views as correct, but there is a 
large amount of truth in his work mingled with comparatively little 
error. He undertakes to be strictly exegetical, ascertaining the motive 
for each particular miracle by a careful scrutiny of the sacred record, 
and his criticisms are original and quickening, even when they fail to 
produce settled conviction. A. Hovey. 


A Concise Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, and Natural History ; being a condensatian of the Larger 
Dictionary. Edited by Wiu.1am Smita, LL.D., Classical Exami- 
ner in the University of London. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
8vo., pp. 1039. 


The larger Dictionary of the Bible, edited by Dr. Smith, has a well- 
deserved preéminence among books of its class in the English language. 
Other works may exceed it in some single features, but no other combines 
so many excellences. But being intended for and adapted to the use of 
scholars, it is of course above the attainments of the mass of Bible 
readers. The present work has been condensed from the original in 
order to make it available for use by Sunday School teachers and in fami- 
lies. Every reader of the Bible will find in this volume an inestimable 
mass of information and illustration. We fear that an article is now and 
then obscured by a neglect to translate words in tongues unknown to 
most of those for whom the work has been prepared, an inadvertence 
which though not frequent occurs often enough to annoy an unlcarned 
reader, who must feel himself under such circumstances a little like the 
fox that was the guest of the stork. In general, however, the ample 
information is made all the more grateful by the manner of its commu- 
nication. 


Die Modernen Darstellungen des Lebens Jesu. Vier Vortrage im evan- 
gelischen Verein zu Hannover, gehalten von GERHARD UHLHORN, 
Dr. Theol., Oberconsistorialrath und eisten Hofprediger. Dritter 
Abdruck. Hannover. 1866. 


“ The Modern Representations of the Infe of Jesus,” is the title of a 
small volume, comprising four lectures and a few supplementary pages, 
by Dr. UnLHorn, court preacher of the (late) King of Hannover, Ger- 
many. They were delivered before the Evangelical Union of the city of 
Hannover, in the winter of 1866, and have already reached a third edi- 
tion. Wecall attention to the volume as presenting a large amount of 
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trustworthy information and just criticism in a small compass. Rarely 
have we met with a work so intelligible and at the same time so full of 
matter. The first lecture is devoted to Renan’s Vie de Jesu; the second, 
to Schenkel’s Charakterbild Jesu and Strauss’ Leben Jesu; the third, to 
the Gospels; and the fourth, to Miracles. Particularly instructive is Dr. 
Uhlhorn’s sketch of the course of rationalistic thought in Germany from 
the time of Paulus to the present day. The transition from the old 
rationalism to the mythical theory of Strauss, the strenuous efforts of 
Baur and his school to account for the origin of Christianity by a gradual 
process, making little of Christ himself, the failure of these efforts and 
the partial return to the old rationalism by Schenkel, are depicted with 
admirable skill. The author lays hold of the principles which underlie 
different representations of Christ and shows how these principles give 
tone and color to the pictures offered to us by modern artists. In his 
lecture on the Gospels he discusses a difficult topic with success, and in 
his lecture on Miracles he makes a valuable addition to the already 
abundant literature pertaining to the subject. We commend the bool: 
to all our readers who possess even a tolerable knowledge of the German 
language, and trust it will ere long be given to others in an English 
dress. A. Hovey. 


Half a Century's Labors in the Gospel, including Thirty-fiwe Years of 
Backwoods’ Mission Work and Evangelizing, in New York and 
Pennsylvania. An Autchwgraphy, by THomas S. SHEARDOWN, as 
related in his seventy-fourth year to a Stenographer. With an 
Appendix, containing additional sketches, notices of Mrs. Esther G. 
Sheardown, Histories, &c. &., by other hands. [Lewisburg, Pa. :] 
Published by O. N. Worden. 12 mo pp. 371. 


“Elder” Sheardown has done an acceptable service to the advancing 
generation of Baptists by this record of his long and faithful labors in the 
Gospel. If it served only to set before us the founders of what are now 
prosperous churches in prosperous communities, but were once neighbor- 
hood meetings in clearings of the forest,—showing us what manner of 
men they were who sowed where we now reap—it would have a great 
value. But it doesmore. It permits us to view the interior of a Baptist 
church in England, and to note certain peculiarities which never emi- 
grated hither. It opens an interesting chapter of frontier life while 
casting light on early Baptist usages. We are interested to notice with 
what strictness our fathers kept the “ faith and order of the Gospel,” and 
how they guarded themselves against the intrusion of wolves in sheep's 
clothing, sometimes to the sore trial of good men and true who had not 
prepared themselves for such an inquisition. The accounts of revivals 
are heart-stirring. Father Sheardown has been an experienced “ revi- 
valist.” He has shown no small skill and holy ingenuity in the work, 
and unlike some others whose immediate success has been great but has 
proved transient, Ais work abideth. Some of his remarks on this subject 
(pp. 193—204) are worthy of attention. As he is directly interested in 
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the profits of the publication, purchasers will add to the pleasure and 


benefit of reading it, the satisfaction of assisting to comfort and cheer 
his old age. 


Great in Goodness. A memoir of George N. Briggs, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, from 1844 to 1851. By Wiuu1am 
C. Ricwarps. Boston, Gould & Lincoln. 1866. 12 mo. 


Governor Briggs was neither a profound jurist nor a leading states- 
man, nor did he display extraordinary administrative powers; and his 
moderate claims to distinction in these respects, were not made up by 
any marked originality of influence in other directions. It is neverthe- 
less true that as a lawyer, as a legislator of the nation, and as the su- 
preme executive magistrate of his native commonwealth, he attracted to 
himself and retained during a period of forty years an unusual degree of 
public confidence. His political friends could put him in nomination 
with no reserve or misgiving, and his political opponents could offer 
only political reasons for not supporting him. He was widely appreci- 
ated also as a philanthropist, an enlightened supporter of religion and 
good morals, the friend of every laudable undertaking, and “a lover of 
good men”, identifying himself with the most prominent movements of 
Christian benevolence in our time. Such an influence could not have 
been gained, nor, if by any accident acquired, could it have been so long 
kept, by one who had not a marked character to support it. And when 
we see such a character developed in unfavorable circumstances, in a 
struggle with poverty and with the disadvantages of a scanty education, 
we feel that a worthy delineation of the character and career of such a 
man is a valuable addition to biographical literature. This is emphati- 
cally true of the volume before us. Mr. Richards has availed himself 
of the best helps to a just exhibition of his subject. Besides the indis- 
pensable aid of Mr. Briggs’s family, special topics have been illustrated 
by those best qualified to elucidate them. Hon. Increase Sumner gives 
an interesting view of the Berkshire bar, as it was when Mr. Briggs was 
admitted to practice, and of his success in his profession. Hon. J. H. 
Clifford, formerly Attorney General of the State, supplies an account of 
the memorable trial of Professor Webster, for murder, and of the execu- 
tion proceedings thereupon. President Hopkins of Williams College, (of 
which Mr. Briggs was a trustee,) furnishes a view of his principles and 
sentiments on the subject of education. Other phases of his life are thus 
illustrated by those who had special qualifications for it ; while the biog- 
rapher has harmonized his materials into a highly attractive narrative. 

There are some inaccuracies and noticeable defects. The statement 
that the length of Mr. Briggs’s official term as Governor has been ex- 
ceeded only by that of Governor Strong, was made in evident forgetful- 
ness of the long terms of Governors Hancock, Brooks and Lincoln. We 
find no mention of his later nomination for that office in opposition to 
Govenor Banks,—one that was not fortunate for his fame. It seems to 
us, too, that the public events of his long administration are insufficiently 
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exhibited. Though not apparently of much consequence in themselves, 
they marked a period of transition towards that state of things which 
culminated in civil war. The relations of Massachusetts to the annexa- 
tion of Texas, to the Mexican war, and to that reconstruction of parties 
which was the direct occasion of his defeat in 1850, deserved more atten- 
tion in a life of Governor Briggs than they receive in this volume. We 
have an impression that his religious character and views were marked 
by some peculiarities that do not appear in this account. The fact is in- 
cidentally disclosed that during his entire professional and congressional 
career, he could hardly be said to belong to any church ; his name stood 
on the book of the church at White Creek, in the State of New York, but 
in the Baptist churches he codperated with, he enjoyed communion only 
by courtesy, until after his election as Governor. 

But the work, with these abatements, is one we could ill spare. To us 
the memory of his admirable services as President of the Missionary 
Union, far more than his popular career in public life, constitutes the 
crown of his earthly honors. He himself so regarded it. There are 
multitudes who need no biography to help them remember him, but who 
will be glad that others may gain as life-like a picture of the good man 
as this volume contains. . 

Two portraits and other illustrations add to the attractiveness of tho 
book, which is got up in the finished style characteristic of the pub- 
lishers’ issues. 


Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, Boston, have in press a work on Regenera- 
tion, by Professor Austin Phelps of Andover. They have also in prep- 
aration, “ Liberal Education, or an Introduction to Study and Life in an 
American College,’ by Professor Bliss, of the University at Lewisburg. 


Sheldon & Co., New York, announce a new book by Mr. Spurgeon, 
“Morning by Morning; or Daily Bible Readings:” “Sunnybank,” a 
novel by Marion Harland, which is a continuation of ‘‘ Alone:” and a 
gift-book by the same author entitled “The Christmas Holly” with 
tinted engravings. 


Hurd & Houghton, New York, have in preparation a new edition of 
Smith’s larger Dictionary of the Bible, edited by Professor Hackett. 


The American Bible Union, besides new editions of the revised New 
Testament, have in preparation the revision of Genesis and other books 
of the Old Testament, which are in an encouraging state of forward- 
ness. 


The London book-trade'shows unusual activity. Among recent pub- 
lications are the “ Life and Correspondence of Archbishop Whately” 
two works on preaching,—" Sacred Eloquence, or the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Preaching,” by Rev. T. J. Potter, and ‘‘ On the Duty and Disci- 
pline of Extemporary Preaching,” by F. Barham Tincke; ‘“ The Acts of 
the Deacons’’—Stephen and Philip—by Rev. Dr. Goulburn ; a new trans- 
lation of Homer—a work in which English scholars seem to have taken 
lately an unprecedented interest—by Sir John F. W. Herschell ; and the 
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“Imperial Bible Dictionary,” by Dr. Patrick Fairbairn, 2 volumes, im- 
perial 8 vo. Among books announced, we notice two new volumes (com- 
pleting the work) of Mr. Motley’s History of the United Netherlands ; 
Professor Rawlinson’s ‘‘ History of Media and Persia ;” “‘ History of the © 
Canon of the New Testament during the First Four Centuries,” by B. 
Foss Westcott; ‘‘Student’s Manual of Moral Philosophy,” by the late 
Professor Fleming; ‘Scenes from the Life of St. Paul, with their Re- 
ligious Lessons,” by Rev. J. 8. Howson; “ Ecclesiastical History, from 
the Opening of the Long Parliament to the Death of Oliver Cromwell,” 
by John Stoughton; and “The Family Pen; Memorials, Literary and 
Biographical, of Jane Taylor, and other members of the Ongar Family,” 
by the late Isaac Taylor, edited by his son. Some volumes of Royal 
correspondence are forthcoming: that of George III, with Lord North 
during the American War, and that of William IV, with Earl Gray, 
1830—32. Among cheap publications is an extraordinary one, of Scott's 
Novels at sixpence each. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Half a Century’s Labors in the Gospel, including Thirty-five Years of Backwoods Mission 
Work and Evangelizing in New York and Pennsylvania. An Autobiography, by Thomas §. 
Sheardown, as related in his Seventy-fourth year to a Stenographer. With an Appendix, etc. 
Lewisburg, Pa.: O. N. Worden. (See p. 121.) 

How to be Saved: or, The Sinner directed to the Savior. By J.H.B. Fortieth thousand. 
St. Louis: J. W. McIntyre. 

Theodosia Ernest: or, The Heroine of Faith. 2 vols. Philadelphia: American Baptis: 
Publication Society. 


Close Communion. By Alvah Hovey, D.D. American Baptist Publication Society. 
A Manual of Bible Readings for Public and Private Occasions, with Ecclesiastical Formu- 
las, ete. By Edward T. Hiscox, D.D. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 


The Way of Salvation. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
The Baptist Catechism. American Baptist Publication Society. 


The Bible-Class Catechism: being a Text-Book of Christian Doctrine. By Rev. Charles 
Henry Rowe. American Baptist Publication Society. 

The First Reader for Freedmen. 

The Freedmen’s Book of Christian Doctrine. By I. W. Brinkerhoff. American Baptist 
Publication Society. 

The Science of Government, in connection with American Institutions. By Joseph Alden, 
D.D., LL.D., late President of Jefferson College, etc., etc. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

The Principles of Greek Grammar. By Peter Bullions, D.D. Revised by A. C. Kendrick, 
D.D. Same publishers. 

The Principles of Latin Grammar. By Peter Bullions, D.D. Revised by A. C. Kendrick, 
D.D. Same publishers. 


The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The Common English Version, 
corrected by the Final Committee of the American Bible Union. Second Revision. New 
York: Published by the Union. (See p. 121.) 


The Book of Genesis. The Common Version, revised for the American Bible Union, with 
Explanatory and Philological Notes. [Chaps. 1-4.] 

The Meaning and Use of Baptizein, philolgically and historically investigated for the 
American Bible Union. By T. J. Conant, D.D. New York: Published by the Union. 
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Great in Goodness. A Memoir of George N. Briggs, Governor of the Commonwealth of 


Massachusetts from 1844 to 1851. 
125.) 


By W.C. Richards. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. (See p. 


A Concise Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natural History: being a Condensation of the Larger Dictionary. Edited by William Smith, 


LL.D. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
A Dictionary of the English Language. 
& Tileston. 


(See p. 123.) 
By Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D. Boston: Brewer 


Ought Christians to drink Wine? A Sermon preached in the Baptist Church, Fredonia, N 


Y. By Howard M. Jones, Pastor of the Congregation. 
Open Communion: or, the Lord’s Supper for the Lord's People. 


Dunkirk, N. Y.: Beecher & Bill. 
By Henry A. Sawtelle, 


lately Pastor of the Second Baptist Church, San Francisco. 





ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


Deaths of Ministers. 


John 8. Beecher, P & puso Eng., me 23. 
Erastus Denison years), Mystic, Ct 

George Godsoe, Mascareen, N. B., Oct. 30. 
Mark Haskell (29 years), Mina, N. Y., Oct. 30. 
Jotham W. Horton, New Orleans, La., a 5. 
H. Johnson, Oregon City, Oregon, Aug li 
— Kimbal (71 years), ewton, Mass., 


H. G. a Eaton Rapids, Mich., Oct. 19. 
William P. Newman, Cincinnati, 0, Aug. 3. 
Samuel — (65 years), St. John, .B., 


Sep 
J. W. Russell “49 ears), Milford, Mass., Nov. 
William S. Sedwick (30 years), Ky., Sept. 30. 
Alfred H. hag sa years), Holidaysburg, 


Pa. t. 23. 
John Walicer ta years), Oakham, Mass., Aug. 


V.R. Wall (69 years), Ill., Sept. 12. 

Arthur Waring, Alexandria, Va., Oct. 8. 

Henry — (58 years), Deep River, Ct., 
1 


Carlos W. F Tievens, Hancock >. Ga., Nov. 
ae N. Herndon, Luray, Page Co., Va., 
ct. 15. 


Ordinations of Ministers. 


8. J. Bastrick, Ellery, N. Y., Oct. 31. 

J. Edwards Bell, New London, Ct., Sept. 12. 
Alonzo F. Benson, West Sumner, Me., ct. 25. 
T. Fowler Birches, Belvidere, N.J % Oct. 25. 
Harrison Blair, Alexandria, Va., Oct. 24. 

L. G. Brown, Lorrain, N. Y., Aug. 28. 
Annies Buck, Petersburg, Va., Ate i, 

8. M. Calkins, Darien, "Y., g. 22. 
ees 4 Case, South Bowe ‘Creek, T., 


Simeon L. B. Chase, Bangor, Me., Sept. 18. 
Daniel Clifton, Dark’s Prairie, Mo., Sept. 23. 
W. M. Cote, M.D., Roxton Pond, C. E., ept. 6. 
John Crocker, Petersbug, Va., Aug. 7. 

A. G. Davis, Oak Grove, Ky., "Sep t. 16. 

E. J. Deckerman, Davenport, Io toms, Sept. 13. 
C. J. De Witt, Chatham, 

Chas. H. De Wolfe, North pment O., Oct. 3. 
Henry G. Gay, Hudsou, Mass., Se t. 11. 
George L. C. anna, Philadelphia, Pa. Sept. 18. 
—_— ew T. Hanna, Broo lyn, N.'Y., Sept. 


Henry R Hicks, Big Rock, IIl., Se; 7 26. 
Louis Hicks, Baltimore, Ma., Oct. 








James F. Hill, Norwalk, O., Sept. 4. 

G. Huston, Vanport, Pa., Oct. 

J. N. Lukens, La rte, Pa., Oct. 11. 

A.8. Merrifield, herman, N. Y., Oct. 17. 
Clark B. Oakley, Philadel} ~ Pa., Oct. 18. 
William Paul, Palermo, Ks., Oct. 19. 

Enos Perry, Owego Creek, it Y., Oct. 24. 
Thomas T. Potter, Golden City, Col., Aug. 5. 
S. Hartwell Pratt, Sprin ‘ivy Aug. 7. 
E. B. Senter, Mill Fork, 

a Smith, Preston Hollen: 4 Y., Aug. 


C. A. yal East Charleston, Pa., Oct. 25. 
A. E. Reynolds, East Jaffrey, N.#., Sept. 5. 
aaa , agen, Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 


Leland’ Waring, Alexandria, Va., Aug. 2. 
Arthur L. Wilkinson, Duquoin, TL. Oct. 4. 
W. H. Wood, Union Grove, Mo., Oct. 14. 


Churches Organized. 


Groveland, Mass., Oct. 13. 

Elizabeth, N. J. (Broad re Aug. 10. 
Berlin, Wayne Co., Pa. (2d), ry 12. 
Whitney Corners, Tioga Co., Eo. Aug. 28. 
Germantown, Pa. (2d), Sept. 2 
Zanesville, O. ne Aug. 23, 
Waynesfield, 

Liberty, Shelby Co., Ind., Sept. 8. 
Waldron, Ind. 

Kickapoo, Coles Co., Ill., Aug. 15. 
Constant, Ill. 

Bristol, Wisconsin, - 22. 

Jessup, Iowa, Sept. 1 

Albert Lea, Minn., Oct. 1. 

Kasson, Minn. 

Snake River, Minn. 

Omaha, Nebraska, Sept. 6. 

Palermo, Ks. (German), Oct. 19. 


Meeting Houses Dedicated. 


Bristol, Vt. 

Baldwin Place Church, Boston, Mass., Oct. 25 
North Reading, Mass., A a3: 

Tabernacle Church, > Y., Sept. 2. 
East Birmingham, Pa., i 16. 

Jonesville, Mich., "Aug. 2 

Coldwater, Mich. 

Rariton, Iil. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 12. 

Golden City, Col., Aug. 5. 









































THE BAPTIST QUARTERLY. 








REBAPTISM. 


We propose to consider the following question: May the rite of 
Christian baptism, as to its outward form, be administered to any 
person the second time? And if so, under what circumstances? 

We shall take for granted during the discussion two propositions: 
first, that baptism is not to be administered a second time to any can- 
didate, unless there be something in connection with the first admin- 
istration which destroys its validity; secondly, that Christian baptism 
is a profession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, by the immersion of 
the candidate in water, in the name of the Father the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. 

The first of these propositions is admitted by every man, and rests 
on the essential idea of baptism as understood not by one sect alone 
but by all branches of the Christian church. The second proposition 
may be assumed for the sake of simplifying the discussion, because 
the question to be answered has no reference to any external defi- 
ciency, but only to the repetition of what was in the first administra- 
tion correct in form. 

Our question then reduces itself to this,—what may so far impair 
the act of baptism when administered in due form, that the candidate 
may properly be required to receive the rite a second time before 
enjoying the privileges of church membership ? 


It will be seen at once that the specific cases which may occur are 
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numerous. For example, the baptism may have been administered by 
a layman, or by a person himself unbaptized, or by one who has been 
deposed from the ministry and excommunicated from the church, or 
by a minister holding heretical opinions; or it may have been admin- 
istered to the candidate in infancy although in due form, or in adult 
age but while he remained without personal faith in Christ, or while 
he held opinions of Christian doctrine grossly imperfect or false. In 
which of these cases, if in any of them, must the outward act of bap- 
tism be repeated in order that the candidate may be regarded as a 
baptized person? Or rather, what principle shall decide the question 
in all these cases? 

There is but a single passage in the New Testament which can by 
any possible interpretation be understood as teaching the propriety 


of rebaptism. This passage, according to the common English ver- 
sion, reads thus: 


And it came to pass while Apollos was at Corinth, Paul having 
passed through the upper coasts came to Ephesus. And finding certain 
disciples he said unto them, Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye 
believed? And they said unto him, We have not so much as heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghost. And he said unto them, Unto what, 
then, were ye baptized? And they said, Unto John’s baptism. Then 
said Paul, John verily baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying unto 
the people, that they should believe on him which should come after him, 
that is,on Christ Jesus. When they heard this they were baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus. And when Paul had laid his hands upon them 
the Holy Ghost came on them; and they spake with tongues and prophe 
sied. And all the men were about twelve.—Acts xix: 1-7. 


The natural interpretation of this narrative certainly favors the 
idea that these disciples of John were rebaptized by, or at the suggestion 
of, the Apostle Paul. This interpretation has indeed been questioned, 
and questioned by such authority that it becomes necessary to vindi- 
cate it. Calvin was the first, so far as we have learned, to question 
the baptism of these persons. He evidently sought for an interpretation 
of the passage, which should rescue it from the use of the Anabaptists, 
and from the support of the dogma put forth by the Council of Trent, 
according to which there was an essential difference between the bap- 
tism of John and Christian baptism. For this reason he suggested 
that the baptism which they received after being instructed by Paul 
was not the baptism of the body in water, but the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost. This is so evidently a suggestion originating in his 
unwillingness to allow any advantage to accrue to the Anabaptists or 
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the Papists from the commonly received interpretation, and so utterly 
unsupported by any thing in the passage itself, that no one has since 
been found to second his suggestion, and we need not spend time in 
attempting to show its weakness. 

Beza was the first to suggest an interpretation which has found 
many adherents, and is still maintained by many who have the same 
reason for advocating, that he had for hunting up, a possible interpre- 
tation which is less liable to abuse than that which lies on the face of 
the passage. His view is that the fifth verse is a continuation of 
Paul’s words, rather than a resuming of Luke’s narrative—that the 
substance of the apostle’s instruction was this: He told them that 
John baptized with the baptism of repentance, instructing those who 
were to receive his baptism that they were to believe on the coming 
Messiah, that is, Christ Jesus, and that only when the people had 
listened to these instructions of John did he baptize them, and that, in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. The narrative is then resumed, and 
Luke informs us that Paul laid his hands on these men who had been 
disciples of John, and they received the Holy Ghost. 

It is said in defence of this explanation, that the Greek particle pé 
in the beginning of the 4th verse corresponds with dé in the 5th 
verse, showing that the two verses are to be considered parts of the 
same passage, and that, as the 4th verse contains the words of Paul, 
his address must continue through the 5th. But the use of »é& does 
not necessarily imply a corresponding 6¢. There are abundant exam- 
ples in the New Testament in which this particle is not so accompa- 
nied, in some of which examples the 4 has simply the force of truly, 
indeed, and in others the corresponding clause is understood rather 
than expressed. There would be no difficulty in filling out the ellip- 
sis in this case if one were demanded. And it would be something 
lke this. “John did indeed baptize with the baptism of repentance, 
instructing his disciples to believe on the coming Messiah, but you 
seem not to have understood the teachings of John.” 

Unless, therefore, there is some further reason for thus connecting 
these two verses, or, at least, unless such connection furnishes as 
probable an exegesis of the passage as can be obtained from the usual 
interpretation, we must set aside that now under consideration. 

That the 5th verse is not a continuation of Paul’s address is evident 
from the following considerations: First, the natural meaning of the 
whole passage is evidently that these disciples were re-baptized; so 
unmistakably so, that through all the early centuries of the Christian 
church no writer ever suggested any other understanding, although 
the question of rebaptism was frequently and sometimes acrimo- 
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niously discussed. All the early writers who alluded to this passage, 
without exception, considered these persons to have been re-baptized. 
The example of Paul is adduced by Tertullian and Cyprian as favor- 
ing rebaptism, and their opponents, including Augustine, simply 
endeavor to overthrow the force of the argument, not questioning for 
an instant the reality of the fact to which they refer. 

A second reason for rejecting the proposed interpretation is found 
in the fact that such an interpretation involves a misstatement of the 
case. It makes Paul say that the disciples of John were baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. That they were not so baptized is evi- 
dent from the account given by the evangelist, as well as by the 
words of Paul himself in this very connection. “John verily baptized 
with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the people that they 
should believe on him that should come.after him,” meaning by this 
teacher yet to come, the Lord Jesus Christ, whom John so far as ap- 
pears, did not mention by name. It would be contrary to the fact 
which the apostle had just stated, to say that John’s disciples were 
baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. For these two reasons we 
are constrained to reject the suggestion of Beza, and must receive it 
as a fact, however difficult to explain that these twelve men in 
Ephesus were re-baptized after receiving instructions from the apostle 
Paul. 

This being admitted, we next inquire into the reasons for this de- 
cision of the apostle. Let us then look at the passage somewhat care- 
fully. The narrative is a brief one and has but slight connection with 
what precedes or follows in the sacred text. These twelve men are 
suddenly introduced to us, and as suddenly after the statements made 
in seven verses withdrawn from our notice, so that we can learn 
nothing of their subsequent history. If the passage were omitted 
from the narrative of Luke, this omission would make no break in the 
history. The men themselves seem to have been strangers in Ephe- 
sus, having arrived there just before the apostle and after the depar- 
ture of Apollos. The conversation which took place between them 
and Paul was doubtless a full and explicit one, of which we have only 
the merest outline in the Bible. Something in their conversation 
probably awakened the suspicion of Paul who had at first recognized 
them as disciples, and led him to inquire whether when they believed 
they received the Holy Ghost. 

The form of this question is noticeable, “e? mvedpa Gytov eddfere 
moredcavtes;” it is not “Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye 
believed?” but, “Did ye in believing receive the Holy Ghost?” 
Again, although the question is a direct one it is introduced by the 
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particle e?, a form peculiar to New Testament Greek, and perhaps 
originating, as Winer suggests, in an ellipsis, J should like to know 7. 
What more natural supposition than the following? Paul met with 
these disciples newly arrived at Ephesus, and had at first no knowl- 
edge of their previous history, but observed that they professed to be 
disciples. In the course of conversation something led him to sup- 
pose that there was some deficiency in their experience. Perhaps 
they expressed wonder at seeing the miraculous powers bestowed on 
their fellow-disciples. At least, in some way, the suspicion of Paul 
was aroused regarding their knowledge of Christian doctrine; and 
taking for granted that they had believed under the instruétion of 
some Christian teacher, he asked in a tone of surprise “I should like 
to know if ye did not receive the Holy Ghost when ye believed ?” 
Their answer must have increased his surprise, for they said, using 
the same tense as that in which he asked the question, “‘ We did not so 
much as hear if there be a Holy Ghost.” This answer must be under- 
stood in a broad sense, as a disavowal of any particular knowledge of 
the Holy Ghost as connected with the mission of Christ; and it led to 
the further question from Paul, “Unto what then were ye baptized ?” 
As if he had said, “No knowledge of the Holy Ghost! How could 
you have received baptism without knowing of the Holy Ghost? Into 
what faith were you baptized ?” And they answered, “we were bap- 
tized as disciples of John.” It may have been by John himself, or it 
may have been by some one of his followers. It may have been in 
Judea, or in some distant country. It may have been before Jesus 
made himself known as the Messiah, or long after the crucifixion of 
the Son of God. But at some time, and in some place, and by some 
teacher, they had received baptism as John’s disciples, accepting his 
instructions as those of a messenger from God. On learning this fact, 
and probably on hearing a full statement of their connection with the 
the teachings of John, Paul explained to them the meaning of John’s 
baptism; and the result of the whole was that these twelve men were 
baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. 

Thus we have the external facts of the case so far as the Bible 
states them. Are we now able to answer the question, “ Why was 
baptism administered again?” In the silence of the Scripture narra- 
tive as to the exact reason for the repetition of the baptism, we must 
inquire into the probable reason. 

Was it because baptism by the disciples of John or by John himself 
was so unlike Christian baptism that the first could not be regarded 
as satisfying the law which demands the second? That is, was the 
rebaptism of these men in accordance with the usage of the early 
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church which required the baptism of all who had been disciples of 
John, just as it did of all other persons? ‘This is the answer to our 
question given by Neander, who infers from this narrative alone that 
such was the practice of the apostles. But if this be so, it is certainly 
a most remarkable and unaccountable fact that in no other instance in 
the New Testament is there any allusion to such a practice. Can we 
believe that all the disciples of Jesus who had been previously bap- 
tized by John were re-baptized on their becoming Christ’s disciples ? 
The very chapter preceeding that in which this narrative is found 
contains the story of Apollos the eloquent Christian teacher, who, 
when first introduced to us, was acquainted only with the baptism of 
John, and who was more fully instructed in the way of the Lord by 
the Christians that first met him. But not a hint is given of his being 
rebaptized. The particulars of his case are stated, and the names of 
the persons who taught him concerning the life and death of Jesus. 
If he had been re-baptized, nothing would have been more natural 
than to state the fact. Yet the narrative is silent on this point. In 
the case of very many converts from Judaism and from idolatry, 
the mention of their baptism is specific and full; so that no per- 
son can read the Acts of the Apostles without receiving the im- 
pression that it was the unvarying practice of the apostles to require 
baptism of every such convert. If the disciples of John were also 
baptized anew on becoming convinced of the Messiahship of Jesus and 
giving in their adherence to his cause, how happens it that no mention 
is made of such baptism having been administered to the apostles 
themselves? How happens it that in no single instance, if we leave 
out of the account this doubtful one which we are considering, there 
is no allusion to such baptism? There would be some reason for 
taking it for granted as a thing so obvious as not to need statement, 
if John’s baptism and Christ’s baptism were so unlike as not to render 
the opposite supposition more natural. In both cases the candidate 
was baptized on profession of repentance for sin, in both cases 
on profession of faith in Christ, although in the one case a Christ 
yet to come, and in the other a Christ already come. If John’s bap- 
tism meant any thing, it meant just the same that is signified by Chris- 
tian baptism, with this single difference,—that the disciple of John 
avowed his belief that Christ was soon to come, and his readiness to 
receive him as a divine teacher and the hope of the world when he 
should come; while the disciple of Jesus in his baptism avowed his 
belief that Christ had already come in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and that he is the Saviour of the world. The same state of mind 
which would lead any one listening to the preaching of John to ask 
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for baptism at his hands, would in a person living a few years later 
lead him to ask for baptism at the hands of the Christian teachers. 
There is then no antecedent reason for our supposing that John’s bap- 
tism would be regarded as invalid for membership in the Christian 
church, and we think that we are fully warranted in saying that 
unless the case of the twelve men at Ephesus constitutes such an in- 
stance, there is no passage in the New Testament which teaches this 
doctrine. We are compelled therefore to look elsewhere for an 
explanation of this apparently anomalous fact. If indeed no other ex- 
planation can be given, or if any which may be suggested is attended 
with difficulties greater than surround this, we can return from our 
exploration better prepared than at present to admit that rebaptism 
was demanded of all the disciples of John who became followers of 
Jesus. 

And even if we cannot show beyond a reasonable doubt what the 
ground of the apostle’s decision was, still if we can suggest any proba- 
ble fact not stated in the record, which if stated would remove the 
difficulty,—if we can offer any explanation at once satisfactory if it 
were susceptible of proof, and not in itself unlikely to be true, we may 
feel relieved of the necessity of adopting a view quite at variance with 
our idea of the baptism of John. 

Such a reason has been found, in the judgment of some, in the sup- 
position that the twelve men had regarded John as the Messiah,— 
that having been instructed, not by John himself but by some of his 
followers who had misunderstood or perverted his teachings, they had 
received him as the long expected Christ. That there were such in 
that age, and that the sect has been perpetuated till now, is com- 
monly believed by students of church history. And there is nothing 
strange in the fact that some of the disciples of John, having joined 
themselves to him as the preacher of a new faith, were slow to receive 
his suggestions respecting Jesus as the Messiah, and after his death 
retained their existence as a sect separate from the Christians and 
opposed to them. If the preachers of this sect exerted themselves to 
gain new adherents, we might expect to find companies of their disci- 
ples in different places, and these men at Ephesus may have been of 
this class. If they were honestly desiring to learn the truth, and if 
they had received but little instruction concerning the teachings of 
John, especially if they were strangers in Ephesus as the narrative 
supposes them to have been, they might naturally think at first that 
Paul was of their sect, or at least not fully understand the difference 
between him and themse!ves, and might meet in worship with the 
Christians. The intercourse which foliowed showed both to them and 
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to Paul their real position; and being enlightened in regard to the true 
mission of John, and being already in a mental and moral state pre- 
pared for these instructions, they abandoned their belief in John as 
the Messiah, and assented to the teachings of the apostle, being bap- 
tized in the name of the Lord Jesus. They are indeed called paéyrat 
in the first verse, the use of which word seems to imply something 
more than believers in the Messiahship of John the Baptist. But 
may not Luke have ascribed this character to them on the ground 
that, although they had not yet heard of Christ, and therefore were 
not properly called Christians, they yet possessed the elements of a 
true faith, and were ready to acknowledge the name of Christ as soon 
as the apostle made it known to them? They had the spirit of 
padnrar. 

This then is one possible explanation of the rebaptism of the men 
at Ephesus. There is another scarcely less satisfactory. Twenty 
years or more had elapsed since the ministry of John the Baptist had 
been terminated by his imprisonment and martyrdom. It is certainly 
not an impossible thing, that these men had been baptized long after 
the death of John, by some one of his disciples, who journeying from 
Palestine had remained ignorant of the important events which had 
transpired, in the crucifixion of Christ and the establishment of the 
Christian church, and who had continued to preach the doctrine of 
John and to administer the baptism of John, announcing a Messiah 
yet to appear. If such had been the history of these men, if they had, 
within a few years of their coming to Ephesus, been baptized on pro- 
fession of their faith in a Messiah yet to come, their case was quite 
different from that of the early disciples of John, whose baptism took 
place before the Christian church was established and when the Mes- 
siah had not yet been revealed. These men had indeed been im- 
mersed according to the practice of John; but it was long after the 
reason for such a practice had ceased to exist, and in ignorance of the 
very teacher whom John had announced and whom his disciples 
were to receive as the Saviour of men. In an important sense, there- 
fore, it was not John’s baptism which they had received, but some- 
thing in the same form, administered when from the nature of the 
case the true baptism of John could not be administered. If such 
was the position of the men whom Paul found at Ephesus, we can 
easily understand the reason why he instructed them to be baptized. 
They had not received the ordinance as it was to be perpetually ob- 
served in the Christian church, nor were they of the number of those 
who, previous to the manifestation of Jesus as Christ, had been bap- 
tized on profession of their faith in the Messiah yet to come. Their 
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baptism was not a proper profession of faith in the true Messiah, and 
was received while they were in ignorance of his mission and teach- 
ings. That which invalidated their baptism was the absence of that 

. knowledge and faith which the ordinance is designed toavow. Their 
reception of the rite could not be understood as declaring what is 
always understood in the ordinance of Christian baptism. The essen- 
tial thing was wanting. It was therefore no true baptism, and when 
they learned of Jesus the true Christ, and received his doctrines and 
were ready to pledge their service to him, it was doubtless the prompt- 
ing of their own hearts, no less than the suggestion of the apostle 
that they should be baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. 

We present this supposition, not as a thing which can be proved, 
but as a possible, if not a probable fact, and as illustrating the state- 
ment, that it is not difficult to account for the rebaptism of these men, 
without doing any violence either to the Scripture record or to our 
ideas derived from other parts of the New Testament respecting the 
nature of baptism. It may be that one or the other of the two sup- 
positions we have made is the true one, or some other fact less likely 
to occur to us may have vitiated their baptism ; but in either case the 
former immersion was invalid as Christian baptism, because it did not 

' involve that avowal of faith in the Lord Jesus and that consecration 
to his service which constitute the very essence of Christian baptism 
We cannot help believing that the baptism was in this case repeated, 
not because of any mere informality in the former administration, 
but because the essential thing in Christian baptism was wanting. 

What that essential thing is, may be determined from the very na- 
ture of the ordinance. Christian baptism is not merely the immer- 
sion of the body in water, nor such immersion while certain words are 
repeated by the administrator. It is a profession, on the part of the 
candidate, of faith in Christ and of allegiance to Christ, by his being 
mmersed in water in the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. If the immersion is wanting, the act performed, what- 
ever it may be, is not Christian baptism. If the profession of faith 
and allegiance is wanting, the act, whatever it may be, is not baptism. 
In the case of the men at Ephesus, the immersion was not wanting; 
but there must have been the absence of an intelligent profession of 
faith in Christ. 

From the very nature of the ordinance, baptism is not to be ad- 
ministered to any person the second time. The repetition of the out- 
ward act is allowable, only when the first performance of it was not a 
proper Christian baptism, that is, did not involve a voluntary profes- 
sion of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. This is the general principle. 
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It remains for us to apply this principle to the several cases which 
have been already stated. 

1. Can any failure of qualification on the part of the administrator 
vitiate the ordinance? We at once see what answer must be given 
to this question. The character or standing of the administrator is 
not an essential part of the ordinance. If he is not called of God to 
be a Christian minister, there is an irregularity in his administering 
the ordinances of the church,—an irregularity which ought not to: be 
allowed except in extreme cases, as when the service of a duly author- 
ized minister cannot be obtained. But there is a difference between 
the wrong or unwarranted administration of an ordinance and the 
invalidity of the ordinance when thus administered. It is contrary 
to law for any person not specified for that service to solemnize mar- 
riages. But if any person not so specified should perform the mar- 
riage service, although he will be held answerable to the law for his 
illegal act, the parties thus joined would be regarded by the law as 
truly husband and wife. The act would be illegally performed; but 
when performed, would be valid. So if baptism is administered in 
due form, by a layman, or even by a person who has no membership 
in any church, although he acts without authority, and may incur 
the censure of the great Head of the Church, and although the candi- 
date, in ordinary cases, would do wrong in knowingly seeking bap- 
tism from such hands, yet if he receives it as an ordinance of Christ, 
and intends by it to avow his discipleship to the Lord Jesus, it has all 
the essential qualities of valid baptism and should not be repeated. 
This has been the prevalent doctrine in the different divisions of 
Christendom. The Roman Catholic Church, previous to the Refor- 
mation, always recognized the validity of lay baptism; so does the 
Church of England, although some ministers of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States, without any canon to that effect, 
have practised a repetition of baptism, when in the first instance it 
was administered by one whom they regarded as unordained. 

2. What shall we say of baptism, administered in due form, but 
while the candidate is an infant, as e. g., the baptisms of the Greek 
Church? Here also the answer is beyond a doubt. Such baptisms 
are not valid, because they are not a profession of repentance and 
faith. This essential element is wanting, and therefore such a person 
cannot be considered as truly baptized. If an avowal of one’s per- 
sonal discipleship to Christ is involved in the very idea of baptism, 
and there can be no genuine baptism without this,—then for one to 
receive the form of this rite in irresponsible childhood, although every 
particular of that form is scrupulously observed, and the words are 
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repeated which are used in the baptism of believers, it is evidently 
not valid baptism. There is no profession of personal faith. But it 
may be asked whether such a person in coming to years of discretion 
might not endorse the act of his parents, and so, by his acceptance of 
their act, be accounted as truly baptized. He may give in his assent 
to the promises which they made in his name, and such promises 
when ratified by him will be as binding upon him as if they were 
originally his own. But the idea of a promise does not exhaust the 
significancy of baptism; and there can be no possible way for a man 
to make profession of his personal faith in Christ but by some act for 
which he is originally responsible. 

3. A more important case to which we must apply our principle is 
the case of those who received baptism in an unrenewed state, and 
who believe that they have, since baptism, become personally allied 
by faith to Christ. Shall the baptism of such be repeated? The an- 
swer to this question is not difficult or doubtful. If the former bap- 
tism was received in such ignorance of its meaning as to destroy its 
character as a profession of faith,—if for example the candidate was 
a heathen, and regarded the ordinance not as an avowal of disciple- 
ship, but as a form the submission to which procures the pardon of 
sin, and without which there is no forgiveness,—it could not be 
esteemed valid baptism, for the chief element of baptism was wanting. 
Or if the rite was received, not in good faith, but hypocritically, the 
candidate pretending, for the time, to be what he was not, either for 
the sake of ridiculing the ordinance, or to procure some temporary 
advantage, the outward form must be regarded in such a case, as a 
mere mockery, meaning nothing in the view of the candidate, and 
involving no real profession of discipleship to Jesus. 

But, on the other hand, if the person who is baptized did believe 
himself at the time an accepted disciple, and intended to declare him- 
self such,—if he thought he had passed from death unto life, and 
wished to avow before his fellow-men this belief and hope,—if he re- 
garded the act of baptism as a solemn declaration of his allegiance to 
he Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, and intended to adhere 
to the consecration thus declared, he must be considered as truly 
baptized. If he afterwards decides that he was mistaken in the 
hope he cherished, that is the same as deciding that he was not a 
suitable candidate for baptism, not that his baptism was invalid. 
Many a man is elected to office under the laws of our government 
who is wholly unsuitable for the place; and that unsuitableness fur- 
nishes a reason why he should not be elected, but does not destroy 
the validity of the election. There are many things wrongly done, 
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which when done are valid. That a person ought not to have been 
baptized is a very different thing from his baptism being invalid after 
he has received it. True, he professed faith when he had no true 
faith, but the deficiency was wholly in the faith and not at all in the 
profession. The act by which he made the profession was complete 
and in due form, lacking nothing. Why should that be repeated ? 
On the supposition that he afterwards becomes convinced of his unre- 

enerate state, and obtains evidence which satisfies him that he has at 
ength been born again, how can he by a repetition of his baptism, 
make his avowal of discipleship, or his pledge of consecration any 
more serious or binding than it already is. Baptism is an outward 
act. That outward act he has preformed in the most solemn manner 
possible, and any repetition of the scene will rather diminish than in- 
crease the moral effect of it on himself and on other men. Although 
his reception of the ordinance was premature, and he now believes that 
he was then in an unregenerate state, the vow which he assumed is 
none the less binding on that account, nor his obligation to abide by 
his own free act of dedication any the less stringent. He ought not 
to be re-baptized, because rebaptism would imply that his first recep- 
tion of the ordinance, with all the avowal and promise and consecra- 
tion which it involved, goes for nothing. But these cannot go for 
nothing. The most serious act which a man ever performs cannot 
be thus nullified. The avowal is remembered by his fellow-men; the 
promise is recorded in the book of God’s remembrance; the consecra- 
tion binds him through all the years of his life here and hereafter; 
and no subsequent abandonment of his hope can destroy their validity 
or impair their binding force. 

Again, that baptism in such a case ought not to be repeated is evi- 
dent from the consideration that if there is no valid baptism without 
a personal experience of renewal by the Holy Ghost, many a man will 
be utterly unable to tell whether he has been baptized or not, and of 
consequence will not be able to decide whether he is entitled to the 
privileges of the earthly church. The case is by no means rare in 
which a Christian having attained to a much higher and fuller expe- 
rience of religious love and joy than he felt at first, comes to question 
whether his first hope was not unfounded, and inclines to the belief 
that he must date the beginning of his religious life at a period 
later than his baptism. Must he seek a second baptism? Or, if he 
is utterly at a loss,as some disciples are, to say when his Christian life 
began, must he always be troubled by the doubt whether he has truly 
obeyed the command of Christ respecting baptism ? 

Again, some Christians constitutionally variable in their tempera- 
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ment, after having passed from a season of lukewarmness and indiffer- 
ence to one of high religious joy and fervor of religious zeal, seem to 
themselves to have been deceived before in supposing themselves 
Christians, and give some reason to the church to believe that they were 
not before truly converted. After a season of deep feeling and active 
service they subside into their former condition of sluggishness and 
apathy, showing no signs of religious life and neglecting the chief duties 
of a Christian, and then, by and by, come again to the same expe- 
rience of hope and joy and zeal. If, on every renewal of this hope, 
they are to receive baptism again, the ordinance loses much of its sig- 
nificance and sacredness; each repetition of the rite declares that the 
former reception was a nullity; and it becomes an occasion for re- 
proach and ridicule. Let the man in such a case recognize the vow 
he has already made, and begin without delay to live according to his 
profession already uttered before his fellow-men, and to fulfil the 
promises of that solemn consecration to the will of God which his 
public baptism has already announced. 

Yet, again, that baptism is not to be repeated in the case of one 
who concludes that his reception of the ordinance was while he was 
still an unrenewed sinner, may be inferred from the fact that the 
apostles seem never to have contemplated such repetition. There 
were instances in their ministry, as there have been in every age of 
the Christian church, in which persons were baptized who afterwards 
gave evidence of an unrenewed nature. And such persons were ex- 
horted to repent, but in no instance were they exhorted to be re-bap- 
tized. Peter addressed Simon the Sorcerer in words which plainly 
indicate that he regarded him as an unbeliever, declaring that his 
heart was not right in the sight of God, and that he had neither part 
nor lot in the matter. He exhorted him to repent and pray for par- 
don, but gave no intimation of the duty of rebaptism, and this, al- 
though his uniform custom was, in preaching to the most sinful, to 
exhort them to repent and be baptized. So also when Paul wrote to 
the Corinthian church in regard to one of their members who had 
fallen into gross sin, although he used language which most plainly 
implies that he considered him destitute of piety, and urged them to 
exclude him from the church, and afterwards when he saw signs of 
true piety, exhorted them to forgive the man and comfort him, and 
confirm their love towards him, yet he gave no hint whatever in re- 
gard toa rebaptism. Nor is there anywhere in the New Testament 
any indication that the apostles or any one of them thought of such a 
thing as administering Christian baptism a second time to any person, 
however far he had wandered from the way of virtue, however clearly 
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he had demonstrated that he had entered the earthly church, while 
still an unconverted man. 

It can scarcely be out of place to remark that the repetition of 
the ordinance of baptism will naturally be attended with unhappy 
results. Not only does it bring the ordinance into contempt and en- 
courage the idea that it is a nullity, provided the candidate afterwards 
abandons his hope in Christ, but it encourages the impression to 
which men are already too much inclined, that there is some efficacy 
in baptism to wash away sin. We know that in the early church this 
idea found much favor and gave origin to practices which still impair 
the integrity and purity of a large part of the true church of Christ. 
We are aware that in our own day the same tendency has been widely 
developed, supporting a dangerous heresy. Men naturally attribute 
too much efficacy to outward forms. And if the custom should pre- 
vail, as indeed it never has prevailed in the Christian church, to bap- 
tize a second time such as give evidence of having been renewed since 
their first baptism, the inference would be too readily drawn that bap- 
tism has a higher place in the Christian economy than was assigned 
to it by the founder of the church. So long as we keep the ordinance 
in its true place, we cannot make too much of it, nor be too scrupu- 
lous in obeying that command of Christ which enjoins it as a solemn 
duty on all his followers. But we may seem to make too much of it 
by taking it out of its true place, and in the end we shall thereby 
make too little of it, destroying its power and robbing it of its signifi- 
cance. itis too dear to us as an ordinance of Christ’s appointment, 
for us to be careless of its right observance, or to allow ourselves in 
any practice which can interfere with its simple dignity and its 
undoubted meaning. 


KENDALL BROOKS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
































MEANING OF THE WORD arzisizs IN ROMANS 
VII. 19—23. 


N endeavoring to ascertain, in accordance with the principles of 
exegesis, the meaning of the highly figurative language of Paul in 
Rom. viii. 19-23, it is important to look first to the context, and 
mark the place of these verses in his argument, and their bearing 
upon his general course of thought. Having shown, in the seventh 
chapter, how powerless the law is by itself either to regenerate or to 
sanctify, either to make a bad man good, or to make a good man 
better, he displays, in the eighth chapter, in contrast with this impo- 
tence of the law, the efficacy of free grace—the law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus. The two chapters may be regarded as a devel- 
opment and illustration of the brief statement (vi. 14) “sin shall not 
have dominion over you: for ye are not under the law, but under 
grace.” Ch. vii. shows how inevitably those who are under the law 
will be subject to the dominion of sin; ch. viii. shows how certainly 
those who are under grace will be emancipated from this dominion. 
From those who are under grace, the paralyzing pressure of condem- 
nation is taken off, a new principle of spiritual life is imparted to | 
them, their whole inward disposition towards God and sin is changed, 
Christ dwe!ls in them and leads them by his Spirit, they are now chil- 
dren of God, and sure heirs of a glorious immortality. But there is 
one important condition and qualification of all this—a seeming, 
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though not a real drawback to the blessedness of this state of com- 
plete and sure enjoyment of God’s favor. We must first be fellow- 
sufferers with Christ before we can be glorified together with him. 
These sufferings, however, are not at all incompatible with the full 
enjoyment of God's favor, and they are to be esteemed of little ac- 
count in comparison with the glory that awaits the sons of God.’ It 
is just here that the words come in whose meaning we are now to 
examine. 


“v.19. For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God. v. 20. For the creature was made 
subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected 
the same in hope, v. 21, because the creature itself also shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. v. 22. For we know that the whole creation groaneth and tra- 
vaileth in pain together until now. v. 23. And not only they, but our- 
selves also, which have the first fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, ¢o wit, the redemption 
of our body.” 


. 


The design of these verses I understand to be, to confirm the state- 
ment that the present sufferings are not worthy to be compared with 
the future glory, by setting forth that future glory as something so 
excellent and desirable that the whole creation waits, longs, and sighs 
for its coming. In this general view of the connection of the apos- 
tle’s thoughts there is little difference of opinion among the ablest 
interpreters. But when we come to the more particular explana- 
tion of the verses under consideration, there is less agreement. The 
key word of these verses is unquestionably the word xrisc. The 
meaning assigned to that word will determine the sense of the pas- 
sage as a whole. 

This word is found nineteen times in the New Testament.? Once 
it is translated “building” (Heb. ix.11), and once “ordinance.” (1 Pet. 
ii. 13.) In the remaining instances, the translation fluctuates almost 
equally between the words “creation” and “creature.” In the pas- 
sage under examination it might well have been translated uniformly, 
either by putting the marginal reading “every creature,” in place of 
“the whole creation,” in verse 22, or still better, by substituting 


1 Expanding this thought, Bernhard beautifully says, ‘non sunt condigne passiones hujus 
temporis ad preeteritam culpam, que remittitur, ad presentem consolationis gratiam, que 
immittitur,.ad futuram gloriam, que promittitur.” ; 

2 Mark x. 6; xiii. 19; xvi. 15; Rom. i. 20, 25; viii. 19, 20, 21, 22, 39; 2 Cor. v.17; Gal. 
vi. 15; Coloss. i. 15, 23; Heb. iv. 13; ix. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 18; 2 Pet. iii. 4; Rev. iii. 14. 
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creation for creature in each of the three preceeding verses.’ Its 
primitive meaning is the act of creating, or building. 

But as often happens with words of this class, it readily passed from 
denoting the act to denote the result, that is, either the creation as a 
whole, or some particular created thing. In one of these secondary 
senses it is always used in the New Testament, unless exceptions be 
found in Rom. i. 20, where it may have its primitive sense, and 
in two places where it is used with the adjective xa, to denote 
a new creature, or a new creation? In Mark xvi. 15 it must be 
limited to human creatures, or mankind. The same interpretation is 
given to it in Coloss. i. 23, by Robinson, Tholuck, and some other 
distinguished interpreters: but the preposition ¢, and the definitive 
adjunct ty dxéd tdv odpardy, seem to me to require that it be understood 
there in a local sense. There is also some dispute about its application 
in Coloss. i.15, and Rev. iii.14, some referring it, in both these cases, 
to the new creation. But if we give to zpwréroxos, in the first case 
the allowable sense of heir, or rightful inheritor (as in Deut. xxi. 16), 
and to 4pz7, in the second case, the not unusual sense of chief rule, or, 
putting the abstract for the concrete, the chief ruler, both these pas- 
sages will bein agreement with the general usage of the word. That 
general usage, leaving out of view the four places where it occurs in 
the passage to be examined, is determined by at least ten out of the 
remaining fifteen instances of its use to be, the creation, or that 
which has been created. In the majority of cases, it does not neces- 
sarily include more than this world which we inhabit. It is never 
applied to mankind, in distinction from the irrational and inanimate 
creation, except in Mark xvi. 15; nor is it (if I have rightly inter- 
preted the passages in Colossians, and Revelation,) ever applied to 
Christians, without being accompanied by the definitive epithet. xaw7. 

From this preliminary view of the ordinary use of the word in the 
New Testament, I turn now to the more particular examination of its 
meaning in Rom. viii. 19-23. The true meaning of xrios here is 
doubtless that meaning which, while it harmonizes with the general 
New Testament usage of the word, agrees also with all that is predi- 
cated of it in this particular passage. Let us see what is thus predi- 
cated. What are the affirmations and intimations of the apostle in these 
verses, which must all be true of the xréors, when rightly understood, 

1 This last has been done by the revisers of the Bible Union. 

22 Cor. v. 17; Gal. vi. 15. Our common version translates it “creature,” in both these cases. 
The Bible Union version has “creature” in the first of these passages, and “creation” in the 
second; probably for the reason, that in the first case it is predicated of a person, ris, and in 


the second is contrasted with circumcision and uncircumcision. But is this reason sufficient ? 
I would prefer the word “creation” in both these places. 
L 
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and by which we are to be conducted to the right understanding of 
it? This xréors must be something that waits, with earnest expectation, 
for the manifestation of the sons of God (v. 19); something that was 
made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who sub- 
jected it in hope (v. 20); something that shall hereafter be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God (v. 21); something that hitherto groans and travails in 
pain together (v. 22); something, finally, that is distinct from those 
whose glory it is to share,—those sons of God, who have the first 
fruits of the Spirit (v. 23). It will facilitate our examination to 
arrange these predicates in a tabular form, and in a different order. 
We must assign to the word xréos in this passage a meaning consistent 
with 

a. Its general usage in the New Testament. 

b. Subjection to vanity and corruption. vs. 20, 21. 

ce. The involuntariness of this subjection. v. 20.1 

d. The long-continued groaning and travailing under this evil con- 
dition. v. 22.? 

e. The hope of deliverance from it. vs. 19, 20, 21. 

f. The fruition of this hope when the sons of God are manifested 
vs. 19, 21. 

g. The distinction between the riots and the sons of God. vs. 19, 
21, 23. 

Of the many interpretations given to the word, it will suffice to 
eonsider the following five. The others that might easily be added 
are either so nearly co-incident with some of these, or so fanciful, that 
that they require no particular notice. Some understand the word 
to refer to believers in Christ; others to the unconverted and unbe- 
lieving; others still, to mankind as a whole; others, to the inanimate 
creation; and others, finally, to the inanimate and irrational creation. 
For convenience of reference let these also be arranged and num- 
bered as follows :— 

I. Believers. 

II. Unbelievers. 

III. Mankind. 

IV. The Inanimate Creation. 

V. The Inanimate and Irrational Creation. 

Which now of these several hypotheses best agrees with the whole 
body of predicates above given? Let us interrogate each hypothesis 
separately, 


1 Not only affirmed in odx éxodca but also implied in iweréyn and iwordgaira. 
2 Implied in dxpe rod viv. 
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I. The hypothesis that believers in Christ are referred to by the 
word xréors does not agree with the usage of that word in the New 
Testament. When it is used to signify that new creation which is 
“created in Christ Jesus,” this limitation of its proper meaning is 
made plain by prefixing the epithet xew7. The doubtful passages in 
Colossians and Revelation cannot be fairly quoted as establishing any 
such limited sense of the word when standing by itself. Indeed the 
form of expression in both these cases is opposed to any such limita- 
tion. “The whole creation,” “the creation of God,” are expressions 
which suggest the idea of the broadest comprehensiveness, rather than 
of specific restriction.’ This hypothesis, again, does not comport with 
the long continued groaning and travailing in pain attributed to the 
atéots, This long continuance is emphatically intimated by the ex- 
pression “until now.” Such language could hardly be used, if the 
reference were to that company of Christian believers whose suffer- 
ings and persecutions had but just commenced—had not yet continued 
through the life-time of a single generation. The obvious intimation 
is, that the condition so sadly deplored is no new thing, but has 
already lasted long. Still more difficult is it to reconcile this hypo- 
thesis with the repeated distinction made between the xréos and 
the sons of God, who have the first fruits of the Spirit. “The 
earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of 
the sons of God.” Certainly the obvious meaning of this language is 
opposed to the identity of “the creature” with “the sons of God.” 
But the distinctness of the two is still more decisively marked in 
other expressions. “The creature itself also shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God.” This emphatic form of speech very clearly implies, not only 
that the now oppressed children of God are to be hereafter ushered 
into a glorious liberty, but that this future glorious condition is to be 
shared in some way by something else, which would not, as a matter 
of course, be a sharer in it. It is spoken of as an additional fact, 
which would not naturally be expected or inferred, that the creature 
itself also shall have a part in this glorious emancipation from evil. 
The language of the 23d verse emphasizes this distinction in a way 
not to be misapprehended. It explicitly separates those who have 
the first fruits of the Spirit from the whole creation spoken of in the 


1 This broad comprehension of the word is also intimated in the passage under examination 
by the verbs overevdger and ovvwdiver, in a way to which our version can hardly do justice, 
The preposition in composition with both the verbs (while our version seems to limit it to the 
latter) suggests the idea of a great complex system, groaning and suffering in all its parts. 


“ Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gives signs of woe.” 
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preceding verse. Wot only does that whole creation groan and tray- 
ail in pain together, but even we ourselves also, who have the first 
fruits of the Spirit, groan within ourselves. It is surely plain enough 
that the apostle and his fellow-believers are here spoken of as stand- 
ing apart from that which is designated by “the whole creation.” So 
far from being identical with it, they are expressly excluded from it, 
they do not even form a part of it. 

This hypothesis then must be rejected, as not answering to the con- 
ditions a,d andg. Mr. Barnes, who adopts this view, is obliged to 
give a different sense to the word in verse 22. It is a sufficient refu- 
tation of this theory to say, that believers in Christ are nowhere ap- 
parently included in the ztéo:¢, and are in several places expressly dis- 
tinguished and excluded from it. 

II. The hypothesis that makes the word synonymous with the un- 
believing part of mankind has been adopted and defended by some 
able expositors in times past; but it finds at the present day, I think, 
very few supporters. There is nothing to favor it in the New Testa- 
ment usage of the word; for even Mark xvi. 15, will not bear to be 
restricted wholly to unbelieving men. It would hardly be in Paul’s 
style to represent the subjection of unregenerate men to vanity and 
corruption as involuntary, or to speak of them as groaning under it. 
In the first chapter of this Epistle he represents them, on the con- 
trary, as choosing and delighting in their moral depravity and degra- 
dation: And the longing desire, which he represents the creation as 
feeling, is not for immortality merely,—which the unregenerate 
might truly be said to feel; it is definitely and expressly for the 
manifestation of the sons of God. In no true sense can irreligious 
and unbelieving men be said to desire this earnestly, or to be on the 
way to its fruition. 

This second hypothesis, then, can hardly be reconciled with condi- 
tions a, c, and d; and in no wise with conditions e and f. 

III. The third hypothesis includes under the word xréss mankind 
in general, both believers and unbelievers. This view agrees better 
than either of the preceding with the comprehensive character of the 
word, and may claim at least one instance of parallel usage in Mark 
xvi. 15. But by including both the preceding, it becomes liable to 
most of the objections urged against them. As including all unbe- 
lievers, it is of doubtful compatibility with the affirmed involuntariness 
of subjection to evil, and the groaning under this subjection; and 
plainly incompatible with the cherished hope and certain prospect of 
deliverance: and as including all believers, it is opposed to the plain 
distinction which the apostle makes between them and the creature. 
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It does not seem in harmony with conditions ¢ and d; and refuses to 
be reconciled with conditions e, f, and g. 

A common objection to all the three interpretations above noticed 
is, that the apostle makes no mention here of sin or holiness, faith or 
unbelief. If the things which he here affirms were all predicated of 
moral beings, both the nature of the case, and his own usual practice, 
would entitle us to look for some explicit recognition of the moral 
cause of human degradation and misery, and the moral condition of 
deliverance from them. 

IV. The hypothesis which makes the zréors to designate simply the 
inanimate creation does not seem to comport with the statement that 
its subjection to vanity was involuntary; not because that statement 
would not be true enough, but rather because it would be too true: it 
would be superfluous, certainly, if not puerile, to tell us that the inani- 
mate creation was not willingly subjected to vanity. And the strong 
expressions in the 22d verse would seem extravagant if applied to the 
inanimate creation alone. And besides, what reason is there why 
the brute creation, which is so much more really and deeply inter- 
ested in the subject of the apostle’s discourse, should be supposed to 
be left out of view? This fourth view, then, seems to be out of har- 
mony, not doctrinally, but rhetorically, with conditions ¢ and d. 
Still, it must be regarded as much less objectionable, and nearer the 
truth, than any one of the preceding three. 

V. In fact, it only needs to be completed, by joining the animate 
brute creation with it, in order to meet all the demands of the case. 
This fifth and last view corresponds with the ordinary, comprehensive 
scriptural use of the word, excepting that it excludes mankind. But 
the passage itself furnishes both the proof and the reason of this 
exclusion ;—the proof, in the verses (19, 21, 23) which expressly dis- 
tinguish a large part of mankind from the xréors; and the reason, in 
the obvious design of the passage, namely, to set forth the greatness 
of the future glory, by which the sufferings of Christians here are to be 
more than compensated, in this particular aspect, as something for 
which all nature waits and hopes, with sighing and longing.’ This 
last sense of the word harmonizes entirely with the subjection to 
the vanity and corruption predicated of the xtéos, Those words, 
which seem so unlike what we should expect to be predicated of ra- 


1 To Olshausen’s objection, that the unregenerate part of mankind would not be likely to 
be left wholly out of view in such a representation, our answer is, that since the apostle’s 
object is, to illustrate the greatness of that future glory which the sons of God are to inherit, 
and since unregenerate men are not to have even that subordinate participation in this glory 
which the lower creation is destined to enjoy, their exclusion from the representation seems 
to be not only sufficiently accounted for, but manifestly necessary. 
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tional and moral creatures, are pertinent and appropriate, when 
applied to animate and inanimate nature, in distinction from man. 
They do not suggest guilt and punishment, nor, primarily, conscious 
degradation and misery; but on the one hand, the frwitlessness, and 
want of any satisfactory result (vanity); and, on the other, the uni- 
versal doom of decay and dissolution (corruption), which so often 
cause a feeling of sadness in reflective and sensitive minds in contem- 
plating the lot of the vegetable and animal creation. And though the 
involuntariness of nature’s subjection to this doom seems too much a 
truism to be affirmed of inanimate nature alone, yet when the brute 
creation is joined with it there is no longer any such seeming violation of 
rhetorical propriety. What seemed unnaturally said of a part seems 
naturally said of the whole; since it is not only strictly true, but 
strictly pertinent, in reference to the more important part of this 
whole. Since it is literally true, that not through any fault or by 
any act of its own was the whole creation subjected to these unfavor- 
able conditions, but by a divine detree, and since the animate part 
of creation actually suffers undeservedly, the personification that 
represents the whole as bowing reluctantly to this divine decree is not 
too bold. This last view also makes the requisite distinction between 
the xréots and the sons’of God who have the first fruits of the Spirit.’ 
It answers, then, the conditions a, b, c, and g. But how does it 
answer to the conditions d, e, and f? Here we come to the chief 
difficulty which our interpretation has to encounter. The real objec- 
tion to it, particularly with persons of not very lively imagination or 
acute sensibilities, is that the language so interpreted seems extrava- 
gant and untrue. Certainly it is not true in a literal and prosaic 
sense. Inanimate nature does not literally groan and travail in pain. 
The brute creation does not literally long and hope for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God. But yet the language is not without a foun- 
dation in natural truth, nor without a justification in scriptural prece- 
dents. Since the brute creation actually suffers under the bondage 
of corruption,—the liability to pain, disease, and death,—and under 
the wrongs inflicted by sinful and cruel men,—since these evils are 
undeserved, and since God has promised deliverance from them; the 
whole brute creation may fitly be represented as groaning under these 
evils, and hoping and longing for the promised deliverance. And since 
inanimate nature is also under a curse, and is also to be delivered 


1 Our translators, probably understanding «rious to refer to the unbelieving world of man- 
kind, have unhappily inserted the pronoun “they” in the 23d verse. The Bible Union revi- 
sion has,— and not only so,’—which is better. The preceding context furnishes no suitable 
antecedent for the plural pronoun “ they.” 
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from that curse, it, too, may well be represented as sharing in this 
groaning, this desire, and this hope. The thoughtful and benevolent 
observer of nature often seems to hear her sighs, and to sympathize 
with her sufferings. He sees so much of barrenness in large tracts of 
the earth’s surface, so much ground encumbered with briars and 
horns, so many poisonous plants, so much malaria polluting the 
atmosphere, such numerous vestiges of violent convulsions in the past, 
so many deadly simooms, destructive tornadoes, earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions, extensive droughts and blights, so many promises of spring 
that autumn fails to fulfil, so many germs that never come to ma- 
turity; such all-pervading imperfection, and such a universal doom of 
decay ;—that his heart is deeply saddened, and the sigh which heaves 
his bosom seems to him but a sympathetic echo of the plaintive sigh of 
universal nature. And if he surveys the brute creation, how much 
he finds to confirm and deepen this impression: how many hideous 
monsters, ferocious animals, venemous reptiles, and tormenting insects, 
in the earth, the waters and the air; what fierce contests among the 
wild beasts of the forest; what murrains and pestilences among the 
domestic animals; what hard-hearted cruelty towards them on the 
part of man; how much pain and disease, and what a universal doom 
of death, answering to the universal decay of vegetable nature. Surely 
he does not widely err, if he hears, in his own involuntary groan, but 
a response to the universal groan of the animal creation; if he sees in 
the suffused eye of the expiring quadruped, a mingled expression of pro- 
test against wrong, patience in suffering, and the dim prophecy of a 
coming deliverance. One needs, in fact, no extraordinary measure of 
imagination or sensibility, in order to feel, in the contemplation of nature, 
that something has happened,—that a hostile force has comein upon na- 
ture, defacing her beauty, disturbing her harmony, marring her per- 
fection, and hindering her from reaching her destined goal. Viewed 
in this light, the expressions of the apostle no longer seem too bold 
and strong to be applied to inanimate and irrational nature. 

The scriptural precedents for such lively personifications of nature 
are very ample. The land mourneth, and;the herbs of every field 
wither, for the wickedness of them that dwell therein. The voice of 
blood crieth from the ground. The wilderness and the solitary places 
are glad, and the desert rejoices with joy and singing. The deep 
utters his voice and lifts up his hands on high. The heavens rejoice; 
the earth is glad; the sea roars; the field is joyful; and all the trees 
rejoice before the Lord. All attentive readers of the Scriptures are 
too familiar with such figurative expressions as these to feel any sur- 
prise at meeting with them, or to find any difficulty in understanding 
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them. All that is necessary to justify them is, that the subject and 
the occasion be such as naturally to excite the imagina*‘on and the 
poetic faculty, and that they be in keeping with the general tone of — 
the discourse, not too violent and abrupt. In the present case they 
occur in a passage remarkable for its sustained rhetorical elevation 
and its sublimity." 

The expression, “the whole creation,” in verse 22, is so comprehen- 
sive that nothing should be excluded from it which is not required 
to be excluded, either by the nature of the apostle’s argument, or by 
the expressions which he employs. Good angels and other worlds, 
fallen angels and impenitent men, are excluded; the two former be- 
cause we do not know that they are to have, and the two latter be- 
cause we do know that they are not to have, any part in the glory 
in question.? Christians are excluded, as being separately specified in 
the passage itself. This brings within the compass of the expression 
just what the great majority of commentators, ancient and modern, 
have believed it to include, namely, the whole of this terrestrial crea- 
tion, animate and inanimate, except man. 

As to the question of fact, in respect to a future renovation of this 
earth, the passage, as here interpreted, has no difficulty peculiar to 
itself. It is in harmony with the representations of the prophets of 
the Old Testament. They distinctly foretell such a renovation in con- 
nection with the consummation of the Messiah’s kingdom. Such pass- 
ages as Isai. xi. 6-9; Ixv. 17-25; Ezek. xxxiv. 25-27; and Hosea ii. 
18-23, were doubtless the germs from which the Rabbins derived their 
doctrine of the physical renovation of the world at the advent of the 
Messiah. That such was their doctrine is amply proved by the testi- 
monies adduced from their writings by Tholuck, and other commenta- 
tors on this passage. In this case, as in some others, they applied to 
the commencement of the Messiah’s kingdom prophecies which related 
rather to its completion. Corresponding intimations are not wanting 
in the New Testament. These are indeed for the most: part inci- 
dental, very brief, and suggestive rather than affirmative, as in Matt. 
xix. 28; Acts iii. 21; 2 Pet. iii. 13;. but sometimes more explicit and 
circumstantial, though clothed in highly figurative language, as in 
Rev. xxi. The steadfast believer in the divine inspiration of the 
Bible will not stagger at this promise of God through unbelief. He 
reads that the earth was cursed on account of man’s sin; and that it 
is to be delivered from the curse in connection with man’s deliverance 


1“ Quid unquam Cicero dixit grandiloquentius!” exclaims Erasmus, with reference to the 
closing verses of this chapter. Some suppose that Longinus had this passage in mind, when 
he reckoned Saul of Tarsus among the great orators. 

2 The apostle speaks of matters subject to our knowledge. Oidanev yép. v. 22. 
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from sin; and he accepts both as true. His faith is not founded in 
the known laws of nature; but no known law of nature contradicts it, 
or declares it to be absurd. The natural philosopher may, in his piti- 
ful unbelief, smile or scoff at the idea of any such change, on moral 
grounds, in the condition of the physical world; but he will never be 
able to prove, either that all things always were, or that all things 
always will be, just as they are now; he will never be able to prove 
that the material and brute creation did not lose something by man’s 
sin, and will not gain something by man’s redemption. We have no 
inclination to fill out, by our own conjectures, the picture of the future 
destiny of our globe which we believe to be sketched, in strong and 
sure outlines, upon the canvass of prophetic revelation. We prefer to 
leave it incomplete, until He who drew the outline shall fill up the 
picture according to his own unguessed plan. We may have a firm 
faith in the general proposition, that the material world is to undergo 
a glorious transformation, coeval, and corresponding in some sort, with 
the change, so plainly and emphatically predicted, in our own bodies, 
without committing ourselves to any of the crude and puerile fancies 
of the ancient Chiliasts or the modern millenarians. 
A. N. ARNOLD. 


Mapison University, N. Y. 








THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


_ to the Lord Jesus Christ, the apostle Paul is the most promi- 
nent person in the New Testament. The larger portion of the 
Acts of the Apostles is devoted to a record of his life, labors and suf- 
ferings; and he is the author of fourteen of the epistles in the New 
Testament.! We therefore propose to give a connected sketch of his 
history, to endeavor to remove some difficulties which have been sug- 
gested, and to seek to make clearer some passages in his life which 
have been thought to be obscure. 

Paul was born in Tarsus,” the metropolis of the Roman province of 
Cilicia, and distinguished in its connection with Greek philosophy and 
literature. Although born in a heathen city, he wasa Jew. He 
was careful to state this on several occasions,’ and in his letter to the 
Philippians‘ he says that he was “of the stock of Israel, of the tribe 
of Benjamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews.” By this statement we un- 
derstand not only that he himself was not a mere proselyte to the 
Jewish faith; but that he was descended from a long line of Jewish 


1 We are aware that the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews is a disputed point. But 
we think the weight of evidence is in favor of Paul being the author. See Gaussen’s Canon 
of the Holy Scriptures, page 338. 


2 Acts xxii. 3. 3 Acts xxi. 39; xxii. 3; xxvi. 4. 4 Phil. iii. 5. 
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ancestors without admixture of gentile or proselyte blood; and also 
that he and his family were strict in their adherence to the Jewish 
rites and ceremonies. 

Paul was also a Roman citizen. Not by purchase, as was some- 
times the case,’ but by birth, which was regarded as a higher privi- 
lege. Some have supposed that his birth at Tarsus secured him this 
privilege :? but this cannot be; as it was after the tribune knew that 
he was born at Tarsus, that in ignorance of his citizenship, he ordered 
him to be scourged.* It is evident therefore that either the father of 
Paul, or a more distant ancestor, had personally received the freedom 
of Rome. This may have been obtained by the payment of a sum of 
money, or received for services rendered to the State, or to some emi- 
nent citizen; or as Wieseler argues,‘ it may have been acquired by 
manumission from slavery. We know, however, on the authority of 
the apostle himself, that he was freeborn.® 

It is evident from Acts xviii. 3, that he learned a trade. This was 
in accordance with an established practice among the Jews ; for it was 
a saying of Rabbi Judah, “He that teacheth not his son a trade, does 
the same as teach him to be a thief.” This practice is a good one, 
and we are glad to know that some still follow it who do not expect 
to earn their bread by manual labor: for the present prince-royal of 
Prussia learned the trade of a printer. 

There has been much difference of opinion as to the early education 
of Paul. On account of its schools and learned men, Tarsus was 
ranked with Athens in Greece, and Alexandria in Egypt.” Some, as 
as Cave and Lardner, believe that Paul was fully instructed in all 
the liberal arts and sciences in the schools of Tarsus; and Dr. Bentley® 
thinks it is evident from Acts xxvii (Qy. Acts xvii?) “if nothing else 
had been now extant, that Paul was a great master in all the learning of 
the Greeks;” while Conybeare and Howson’ think that his education 
at Tarsus was limited, being strictly Jewish in its character, and con- 
ducted at home rather than at school;” for they say, “the Hebrew 
boy would not lightly be exposed to the influence of gentile teaching.” 


1 Acts xxii. 28. 

2 Tarsus was made a free city, (Urbs libera,) by Augustus Cesar: but this only conferred on 
the people the privilege of being governed by their own laws and magistrates, and of being ex- 
empt from tribute. Ata later period in its history, Tarsus was raised to the dignity of a 
Roman Colony, and thus obtained for its people the rights of Roman citizenship. 

3 Acts xxii. 24. 4 Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of Paul, vol. I, p. 75. 

5 Acts xxii. 28. 6 Alford. 

7 Strabo says that “in all that relates to philosophy and general education, it was even more 
illustrious than Athens and Alexandria. Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of Paul, 
Vol. I, p. 22. 

8 Kitto’s Cyclopedia. Vol. II, p. 481. 9 Vol. I., p. 50. 
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We do not pretend to decide this question: but we think that the 
general bearing, as well as the addresses and letters of the apostle, 
indicate that he was a man of considerable culture; and we are in- 
clined to the opinion that he possessed a greater knowledge of Greek 
literature than he would have obtained in a mere Jewish school. 

But, wherever he commenced his education, we know that he con- 
tinued it at Jerusalem. There is much difference of opinion as to the 
age at which he went to Jerusalem. Conybeare and Howson think 
that it was probably “between the ages of ten and thirteen.” Rev. 
W. L. Alexander in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, supposes that it was “after 
he was fourteen years old;” and Hemsen is of the opinion that “he 
did not go to Jerusalem to be trained under Gamaliel till about the 
age of thirty. We think that the statement of the apostle’ that he 
was “brought up at the feet of Gamaliel,” and his declaration,’ “My 
manner of life from my youth, which was at the first among mine 
own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews; which knew me from 
the beginning, (if they would testify,) that after the most straitest sect 
of our religion, I lived a Pharisee;” suggest a middle view. At from 
ten to fourteen he would not be called a youth,’ and if he did not go 
to Jerusalem till he was thirty, he could not have been known there 
from his youth. We think that having used to some considerable 
extent the educational advantages of Tarsus, he went to Jerusalem 
when he was between seventeen and twenty years of age, and pur- 
sued his studies in that city for several years. . 

Gamaliel the teacher of Paul, was not only a member of the Sanhe- 
drim, and a prudent man,‘ but he was the grandson of Hillel, the ~ 
founder of the celebrated school that bears his name; and was himself 
so famous as a doctor of the law, that he is one of the seven who 
have been honored with the title of Rabban; and it is a saying of the 
Talmud, that “since Rabban Gamaliel died, the glory of the law has 
ceased.””® 

Paul was a Pharisee, but we think that a mistaken view of his 
moral and religious character has prevailed. He has been regarded 
as a desperately wicked man. This has probably arisen from his 
persecuting the church so violently, and from his calling himself the 
chief of sinners ;* and also from the fact that the Lord Jesus Christ 
denounced the conduct of the Pharisees, and pronounced woes against 
them.’ But Paul’s own account of himself indicates that before his 
conversion he was a moral and devout man, who desired to do the 


1 Acts xxii, 3. 2 Acts xxvi. 4-5. 3 See Luke ii. 42-438. 4 Acts v. 34-39. 
5 Conybeare and Howson, vol. I, p. 57. 6 J Tim. i. 15. 7 Luke xi. 39-44. 
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will of God. He says that he “was zealous toward God; that 
‘touching the righteousness which is in the law, he was blameless ;’” 
that he had “lived in all good conscience before God until” that day ;° 
and, “I thank God, whom I serve from my forefathers,”* The last text 
suggests that his ancestors also were devout persons. He opposed 
the followers of Jesus because he believed that Jesus was an impostor; 
and we have no doubt that he belonged to the class of whom Jesus 
said to his disciples,> “Whosoever killeth you, will think that he 
doeth God service.” Paul says of the course which he pursued,® “I 
verily thought I ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth.” Of course we believe that he acted sinfully, and 
that he ought to have known better. We only object to exaggerated 
statements as to his wickedness. 

The first mention of Paul in the Scripture narrative is at the ston- 
ing of Stephen, when we are told that “the witnesses laid down their 
clothes at a young man’s feet, whose name was Saul,’” this being the 
name by which he was then known. We do not know what was the 
age of Saul at that time. Neavias is very indefinite, and may be used 
of any one from twenty-three to forty years of age.® We know how- 
ever that he was then a man of position and influence. We are told 
that he was consenting to the death of Stephen;* and we find that 
he had authority from the chief priests to arrest men and women, and 
commit them to prison; and that increasing in the virulence of his 
opposition, and “breathing out threatenings and slaughter,” he “went 
unto the high priest, and des:.ed of him letters to Damascus,’” that 
he might pursue his persecutions in that city. And we know that he 
obtained the desired commission.” Now we do not think it probable 
that so much authority would have been entrusted to one Who 1 was 
under thirty years of age. 

We also find that in writing to Philemon,” he calls himself “ Paul 
the aged.” It is generally supposed that he wrote that epistle about 
two years after his arrival at Rome. Greswell makes that arrival 
to be twenty-two years after the stoning of Stephen; Anger, twenty- 
four years; Henlein and Pearson, twenty-seven years, and Usher, 
twenty-nine years.* Now if we reckon that he was thirty years of 
age when Stephen was stoned, he would at the writing of the epistle, 
have been fifty-nine, according to Henlein and Pearson; and sixty- 


1 Acts xxii. 3. 2 Philppians iii. 6. 8 Acts xxiii. 1. 4 II Timothy i. 3. 
5 John xvi. 2. 6 Acts xxvi. 9. 7 Acts vii. 58. 
8 Robinson’s Greek and English Lexicon. ® Acts viii.1, 1 Acts viii. 3; xxvi. 10. 
11 Acts ix. 1-2. 12 Acts xvvi. 12. 13 Philemon 9. 


14 Alexander in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, vol. I, p. 53. 
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one, according to Usher; and we doubt whether he would have called 
himself “Paul the aged,” at a much earlier age than these. 

The date of the stoning of Stephen is supposed by Usher and Pear- 
son to have been A.D. 34; by Heenlein, A.D. 36, and by Greswell 
and Anger, A.D. 37. We think that the date given by Usher and 
Pearson is probably the correct one. 

It has been supposed by some that the statements that Paul was 
consenting to the death of Stephen,’ and that he gave his voice, or 
vote,” against those who were put to death,*shows that he was at that 
time a member of the Sanhedrim: but while we admit that the sup- 
position is reasonable, we think that had this been so, he would have 
stated the fact at some time when he was apecking of his intimate con- 
nection with Judaism. 

Where was Paul during the public ministry of Jesus Christ? We 
have no means of answering this question. But if, as we suppose, 
Stephen was stoned within a year after the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ,—and the ministry of Jesus Christ occupied about three years 
and a half,—then at the commencement of that ministry Paul was about 
twenty-six years old, and it is probable that before this he had re- 
turned from Jerusalem to Tarsus. But after the ascension of Jesus, 
he appears to have been in Jerusalem; and the public preaching of 
the apostles attracted his attention, and aroused his opposition, and 
he threw his whole soul into the work of trying to stop the spread of 
what he ignorantly thought were blasphemous doctrines. 

We now come to an important period in the life of Paul, and in the 
history of the world. We refer to the conversion of Paul. Renan, 
in his recent work on “The Apostles,” says that the whole matter 
was mere hallucination on the part of Paul: that he had been affected 
by terrible visions since the death of Stephen, and now excitement 
and fatigue caused a rush of blood to the head, which threw him to 
the ground; that a thunderstorm may have just then occurred to 
cause darkness; that he supposed he saw Jesus, and heard him speak, 
but that the whole affair was an illusion. But we prefer to believe 
the statements of theScriptures, and think that we show less credulity 
in doing so, than if we were to adopt M. Renan’s view of the matter. 

We have three accounts of this conversion. That given by Luke,' 
and those given by Paul to the people at Jerusalem,’ and to King 
Agrippa.® From these we learn that as Paul, with others, drew near 
to Damascus, to execute the commission of the chief priests, there 


1 Acts xxii. 20. 2 Hidos. 8 Acts xxvi. 10. 
4 Acts ix. 1-19, 5 Acts xxii. 5-11. 6 Acts xxvi. 12-18. 
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suddenly shone upon them a great light, which caused them to fall to 
the earth; that Paul heard a supernatural voice distinctly saying to 
him, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” Believing himself en- 
gaged in a religious work, he inquired with astonishment, “ Who art 
thou, Lord?” And to his surprise he heard, “I am Jesus of Naza- 
reth, whom thou persecutest.” Paul immediately yielded, and in- 
quired, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” Jesus instructed him 
to go to Damascus, telling him that he should there receive further di- 
rections. Paul rose from the earth and found himself blind, and was led 
to the city by the men who were with him. In this state he remained 
three days, during which he fasted. We do not know what was the 
state of his mind during these days. It is probable that he occupied 
them with prayer and meditation, and we know that he saw in a vision 
Ananias coming to him to restore his sight.’ At the expiration of 
the three days, Ananias came by divine direction, and told Paul that 
Jesus Christ had sent him that he might receive “sight and be filled 
with the Holy Ghost.” There then fell from the eyes of Paul, “as it 
had been scales,” and he was able to see, and being instructed that it 
was his duty,” he arose and was baptized, probably by Ananias. 

It has been said that the several narratives are inconsistent with 
each other: but we think that there is no real discrepancy. Paul 
says® that he and the men that were with him all fell to the earth; 
and Luke tells us,‘that while Jesus was speaking the men stood 
speechless. The men no doubt fell to the earth, as Paul says they 
did; and rising as soon as they recovered from the shock, they stood 
speechless, as Luke tells us. Paul says,> “They that were with me 
saw indeed the light, and were afraid: but they heard not the voice 
of him that spake to me.” Luke says® “the men heard a voice, but 
saw no man.” We sometimes say, “I heard a voice, but did not hear 
what you said.” So we may suppose that these men heard a voice, 
i. e., a sound; but not the voice, i. e., the words of Jesus. 

We pass to the apostolic labors of Paul. He is positive in stating 
that he received no human instruction in the doctrines of Christianity ; 
but that he received the gospel “by revelation of Jesus Christ.’” 
He also asserts that he had received the apostleship from Jesus Christ 
himself. He says,* “Paul, an apostle, not of men, neither by man, 
but by Jesus Christ.” And he asks,’ “Am I not an apostle? am I 
not free? have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” There has been 





1 Acts ix. 12. 2 Acts xxii. 16. 8 Acts xxvi. 14. 
4 Acts ix, 7. 5 Acts xxii. 9. 6 Acts ix. 7. 
7 Gal. i. 11-12. 8 Gal. i. 1. 9TI Cor. ix. 1. 
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some difference of opinion as to when the apostle saw Jesus Christ. 
There were several occasions on which Paul saw Jesus Christ. But 
we think that the occasion to which he especially refers, is the time 
when Jesus met with him on the way to Damascus. Ananias said to 
him, “Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus that appeared unto thee in 
the way as thou camest, hath sent me.”? And in his statement to 
Agrippa, Paul speaks of Jesus as saying to him at that time, “I have 
appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a 
witness both of these things which thou hast seen, and of those things 
in the which I will appear unto thee.”* And his appointment as the 
apostle especially to the Gentiles, was made known to him at the 
same time; for Jesus added, “Delivering thee from the people, and 
from the Gentiles, unto whom I now send thee.” 

Immediately after his baptism he began to preach in the syna- 
gogues at Damascus.’ At first sight the statement of Luke® appears 
to conflict with that of Paul;’ but a little examination will remove 
this impression. Paul simply asserts that he did not go to Jerusalem 
to consult with those who were apostles before him: but that receiv- 
ing a special commission by “the revelation of Jesus Christ,” he acted 
independently of the other apostles; and that when he left Damascus 
he “went into Arabia, and returned again to Damascus.” This does 
not conflict with the statement of Luke, that after his baptism, 
“straightway he preached Christ in the synagogues, that he is the 
Son of God.” Probably soon afterwards he went into Arabia, which 
was not far distant, and after remaining there for a season, he re- 
turned to Damascus, resuming his work in the synagogues, and con- 
founding the Jews, “proving that this is the very Christ.”® Whether 
he met with opposition at first, we do not know; but finally the Jews 
resolved to kill him, and probably thinking that Paul might be aware 
of their intention, and would leave the city, they watched the gates 
day and night for an opportunity to accomplish their purpose. - But 
the disciples let him down in a basket from the window of a house on 
the wall of the city,® and thus he escaped from them. Speaking of 
this Paul says, “In Damascus, the Governor under Aretas the King 
kept the city of the Damascenes with a garrison, desirous to appre- 
hend me: and through a window in a basket was Ilet down by the 
wall and escaped his hands.” Damascus was in the province of Syria; 
but for some cause, unknown to us, it was at this time in the power 


1 Acts xviii. 9-10; xxii. 18; xxiii. 11. 2 Acts ix. 17. 3 Acts xxvi. 16. 
4 Acts xxvi. 17. 5 Acts ix. 20. 6 Acts ix. 19-22. 
7 Galatians i. 17. 8 Acts ix. 22. ® Acts ix. 25; II Cor. xi. 32-33. 
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of the King of Arabia. Many such changes of authority were tempo- 
ralily occurring, which have only been known to have occurred by 
coins, inscriptions, or the incidental remarks of writers. 

Luke does not tell us how long Paul had been converted when he 
escaped from Damascus; but he intimates that he went from there to 
Jerusalem, and Paul tells us,’ “After three years I went up to Jeru- 
salem to see Peter, and abode with him fifteen days.” Assuming with 
Pearson and Usher that the conversion of Paul was in the year after 
the stoning of Stephen, this first journey to Jerusalem would be A.D. 38.? 

When Paul went to Jerusalem the disciples of Christ were afraid of 
him, knowing him to have been a bitter persecutor; but Barnabas took 
him to the apostles, assuring them of his conversion, and telling them 
how he had preached the gospel boldly at Damascus. It appears’ 
that there were only two of the apostles in Jerusalem at this time, 
Peter and “James the Lord’s brother.” We need not be surprised at 
this, as the work of the apostles was to go forth and preach the gos- 
pel. 
Paul preached boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus during his 
stay in Jerusalem, and disputed against the Hellenistic Jews.* It 
was at this time that Jesus appeared to him while he was in a trance, 
and told him to leave Jerusalem quickly, because the Jews would not 
receive his testimony.’ The disciples knowing the Jews were seeking 
to kill Paul, took him to Czsarea, about fifty-five miles from Jerusa- 
lem, and sent him on his way to Tarsus. 

We now lose sight of Paul for a time: but we may be sure that he 
was not inactive. He tells us,® that after he left Jerusalem, he came 
into the regions of Syria and Cilicia; and it is probable that he spent 
his time in itinerating and preaching to the Gentiles’ throughout those 
two provinces. Butabout four or five years after Paul left Jerusalem 
we hear of him again. Those who were scattered in consequence of 
the persecution about the time of the death of Stephen, preached the 
gospel wherever they went, yet only to the Jews. But some of them 
coming to Antioch in Syria, preached to the Gentiles,’ and a great 


1 Galatians i. 8. 

2 The time when it is most probable that Aretas could have ruled in Damascus would ap- 
pear to be within a year or two after the death of Tiberius, A.D. 37; because at that time 
Vitellius sent home the army he was taking against Aretas: on the ground that Tiberius 
being dead, he had not sufficient authority for the war. See Josephus, Antiquities, Book 
XVIII, chap. 5, 2 3. 

3 Galatians i. 18-19. 4 ‘EAAnnioras. 5 Acts xxii. 17-21. 


6 Galatians i. 21. 7 Acts xxii. 21. § Acts xi. 19. . 
9 Acts xi. 20. The weight of authority seems to be in favor of "EAAqvas as the true reading, 
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number of them “believed and turned to the Lord.” The church at 
Jerusalem having heard from Peter of the work of the Lord upon 
Cornelius and his friends, and concluded that God had “‘to the Gen- 
tiles granted repentance unto life,” were prepared to hear of this work 
at Antioch, and they sent Barnabas to that city. When he arrived 
at Antioch, he rejoiced at what he saw of the grace of God, and after 
remaining awhile, he went to Tarsus to seek Paul; who returned with 
him to Antioch: and they labored together there in the gospel for a 
year. 

The disciples were called Christians first at Antioch:’ but whether 
as a term of reproach as some suppose, or by divine appointment as 

others think, we do not know. We may remark here, that for a 
number of years from this time, although Paul spent most of his time 
in other places, he appears to have regarded Antioch as his home.? 

’ At the expiration of a year, the church at Antioch resolved to send 
pecuniary assistance to the poor saints at Jerusalem; and Barnabas 
and Paul were appointed to carry this to the elders at that city. 
This was Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem after his conversion. It is 
evident* that he did not at that time see any of the apostles at Jeru- 
salem, and the reason is obvious. Herod had killed James the 
brother of John, and would have also killed Peter, if he had not been 
delivered by miracle.* In accordance therefore with the injunction of 
their Lord,’ the apostles would now be engaged in labor in other 
cities. When Paul and Barnabas had accomplished the object of their 
journey, they returned to Antioch,’ taking with them John, who was 
also called Mark, and was the nephew of Barnabas. 

While the church in Antioch, with the prophets and teachers who 
were there, were engaged in special religious exercises, the Holy 
Spirit directed that Barnabas and Paul should be set apart for a spe- 
cial work. This was done with fasting, prayer, and the laying on of 
hands. Taking John Mark with them, they went to Seleucia, and from 
thence to the island of Cyprus, the native place of Barnabas. Visit- 
ing Salamis, they afterwards went to Paphos, the residence of Sergius 
Paulus, the proconsul’ of the island. Here Paul wrought his first re- 
corded miracle, by inflicting temporary blindness upon Elymas,’ a 
Jewish sorcerer who sought to influence the proconsul against Chris- 
tianity; and the result of the miracle was the conversion of the pro- 
consul. We have all along called the apostle by the name by which 


1 Acts xi. 26. 2 See Acts xii. 25; xiii. 1; xiv. 26; xv. 30; xviii. 22. 

8 Galatians ii. 1. 4 Acts xii. 1-10. 5 Matthew x. 23. 6 Acts xii. 25 ; xiii. 1. 
T*Avéumdros. That Cyprus was a proconsulate appears from a coin, and also from an ancient 
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he is generally known; but it should be noted that up to this time he 
is invariably called Saul, and that Luke stating here that he is also 
Paul,’ he is henceforth known only by the latter name. We shall 
recur to this subject. 

From Cyprus, Barnabas and Paul went to Perga in Pamphylia, 
(where John Mark left them,) and thence to Antioch in Pisidia, where 
both Jews and Gentiles listened attentively: but multitudes of the 
latter manifesting an interest in the word which was preached, the 
Jews became envious, and contradicted and blasphemed. Paul and 
Barnabas then declared the purpose of God to save the Gentiles; 
and this led to greater bitterness on the part of the Jews, who ex- 
pelled them out of their coasts. Having shaken “ off the dust of their 
feet against them,”? Paul and Barnabas went to Iconium in Lycaonia, 
where a great multitude both of Jews and Greeks believed. They re- 
mained here a long time, but the unbelieving Jews stirred up the un- 
believing Gentiles, and Paul and Barnabas were obliged to flee. They 
went to the cities of Lystra and Derbe, and preached in them 
and in the surrounding country. At Lystra, Paul healed a cripple 
who had never walked, and this led the people to suppose that Jupiter 
and Mercury had come to visit them, and Paul and Barnabas had 
difficulty in preventing them from offering sacrifices to them. But 
Jews from Antioch and Iconium came and persuaded the people, who 
allowed them to stone Paul and drag him out of the city, where they 
left him, supposing that he was dead. He however rose up while the 
disciples were standing around him, and went into the city. The next 
day he and Barnabas went to Derbe. Thence they returned to Lys- 
tra, Iconium, and Antioch in Pisidia, confirming the disciples and or- 
daining elders in every church. They afterwards went through 
Pisidia to Perga in Pamphylia, then down to Attalia, and thence 
sailed to Antioch,? where they “rehearsed to the church all that God 
had done with them, and how he had opened the door of faith unto 
the Gentiles.” 

Paul and Barnabas now remained a long time at Antioch,‘ but cer- 
tain men came down from Judea, and taught the necessity of circum- 
cision in order to salvation. Paul and Barnabas contradicted these 
assertions, and finally the church at Antioch sent them with other 
brethren® to Jerusalem to consult the apostles and elders on this sub- 
ject. This was Paul’s third visit to Jerusalem since his conversion. 


1 Acts xiii. 9. 2 Acts xiii. 51; Matthew x. 14. 
3 Acts xiv. 26. 4 Acts xiv. 28; 5 Acts xv. 1. 
6 Titus appears to have been one of these. See Galatians ii. 1. 
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The apostles and elders, with the church at Jerusalem, came to- 
gether to consider and decide on the question concerning which Paul 
and Barnabas had come. After much disputing,’ Peter reminded the 
assembly of the conversion of Cornelius and his friends; Paul and 
Barnabas related what they had seen of the work of the Lord among 
the Gentiles; and James, who appears to have been president of the 
assembly, gave his opinion, that all which should be required of the 
Gentile converts was abstinence from idol pollution, fornication, things 
strangled, and blood. The whole assembly agreed to this, and they 
resolved to send with Paul and Barnabas two of the principal breth- 
ren, Judas Barsabas and Silas, as a deputation to the church at Anti- 
och, to convey their decision. Having thus accomplished their mission 
Paul and Barnabas returned with their companions to Antioch to 
make their report, which was very satisfactory to the brethren there. 

After a time Paul proposed to Barnabas to go again and visit the 
churches in every city where they had preached the gospel.? This 
led to a difficulty between them. Barnabas determined to take Mark 
with them, but Paul, remembering that he had left them before, soon 
after they started,* was unwilling to do so. The result was they went 
separately. Silas had not returned toJerusalem, and Paul took him as 
a companion,and Barnabas took Mark and sailed to Cyprus. Paul and 
Silas visited the churches in Syria and Cilicia, and thence went to 
Derbe and Lystra. Here they found a young disciple named Timo- 
thy,‘ whom Paul chose for one of his companions, and his mother 
being a Jewess, Paul had him circumcised,’ to satisfy the Jews which 
were in that region.® 

Leaving Lystra, they went through Phrygia and Galatia, and came 
to Troas, in Northern Mysia, where Paul saw in a vision’ a man from 
Macedonia, saying, ‘Come over into Macedonia and help us.” He 
concluded that this was a divine call, and therefore* went to Philippi, 
the first city of that part of Macedonia. Here Lydia and her house- 
hold were converted.’ Here, also, Paul expelled the spirit of divina- 
tion from the damsel: which led to Paul and Silas being brought 


1 Acts xv. 7. 2 Acts xv. 36. 3 Acts xiii. 13. 

4 Timothy was probably converted at Paul’s first visit to Lystra. Acts xiv. 6. See I Tim- 
othy i. 2; II Timothy i. 2; I Corinthians dv. 14, 15. 

5 When Paul took Titus to Jerusalem a short time before this, he would not allow the Jew- 
ish Christians there to compel him to be circumcised, (Galatians ii. 3,) because he was a Greek, 
and he thus insisted on Gentile freedom from the Jewish law. He seems now to.have taken 
a different course in the case of Timothy, whose mother was a Jewess, to prove that he was 
not unwilling that those of Jewish descent should continue to observe the law of Moses. 

6 Acts xvi. 3. 7 Acts xvi. 9. 
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before the magistrates, who ordered them to be beaten, and com- 
mitted them to prison. In the night the jailor and his household were 
converted and baptized. The next day Paul and Silas were brought 
out from prison by the magistrates, and proceeding on their journey, 
they went through Amphipolis and Appolonia to Thessalonica. Here 
Paul met both with success and persecution. He went thence to 
Berea, where the Jews again caused trouble. Leaving Silas and Tim- 
othy to follow him,’ Paul went on to Athens. Here Paul addressed 
the Athenians at the Areopagus in a speech which manifests his tact 
and prudence,” and in which he not only exposed the folly of idolatry, 
but set before them the universal brotherhood of man, and the claims 
of that God who is Lord of heaven and earth, and who had created 
and preserved them, and held them responsible for their conduct. 

On the arrival of Silas and Timothy at Athens, Paul seems to have 
sent the latter to Thessalonica, and the former to some other part of 
Macedonia,* and then proceeded to Corinth. Here he met with 
Aquila and Priscilla, a converted Jew and his wife, and abode with 
them, working at his trade as a tentmaker and preaching the gospel, 
for a year andahalf. After this, accompanied by Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, he went to Ephesus, where after a short stay he left them, that 
he might go to Jerusalem to attend one of the Jewish feasts. This 
was his fourth visit to Jerusalem. Having remained in that city but 
a short time he returned to Antioch.‘ 

After remaining some time at Antioch, Paul started on another 
journey, going over Galatia and Phrygia, and thence to Ephesus, in 
which city he dwelt about three years.® Soon after his arrival he ap- 
pears to have directed the baptism of some of John’s disciples, whose 
knowledge was so. defective that they had not heard of the Holy 
Spirit. During his stay in Ephesus Paul wrought many miracles and 
met with much success in preaching the gospel. Towards the close 
of his stay there, Paul intending to go into Macedonia, sent Timothy 
and Erastus before him; and after they were gone, the uproar occur- 
red, in which for two hours the people cried out, “Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians.” Paul seems to have been in great danger at this 
time; but by the advice of his friends he kept out of the theatre 


1 Acts xvii. 14, 15. 

2 We have no doubt that as Serer8amoverrépovs imas (Acts xvii. 22,) should be translated “ye 
are very devout,” or in words of similar import. 
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where the people were assembled, and therefore escaped the intended 
mischief.’ 

Leaving Ephesus, Paul spent some months in Macedonia and Greece 
Proper, and then with a number of companions,’ including Luke, he 
started for Jerusalem. On his way from Philippi, he stayed some days 
at Troas, and while there restored a young man to life. Thence by 
several stages he reached Miletus, where the elders of the church at 
Ephesus came to him, and he gave them a solemn charge and took an 
affectionate farewell. At Czesarea he was warned of the afflictions 
that awaited him at Jerusalem; but though he was satisfied of the 
truth of these warnings,’ he refused to be turned from his purpose; 
and with the alms he had collected for the poor saints,’ he reached 
Jerusalem for the fifth time since his conversion. 

On reaching Jerusalem, Paul immediately placed himself in commu- 
iication with James and the brethren, and told them “what things 
God had wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry.” They in re- 
turn told him that the Christian Jews believed he taught that the Jews 
among the Gentiles ‘ought not to circumcise their children, neither 
to walk after the customs,” and they advised him to contradict these 
reports by paying the expenses of the sacrifices of four poor brethren, 
who had taken the vows of a Nazarite. They argued that while this 
would show that he was not opposed to Jews observing the law of 
Moses, it would not interfere with the previous decision respecting the 
Gentiles. Paul acted on this advice, but whatever influence it had 
upon the believing Jews, it did not remove the hatred of his enemies. 
The Jews of Asia raised a tumult, declaring that Paul had taken 
Greeks into the temple and had thus polluted it.6 They would have 
killed him if Claudius Lysias, the Roman tribune’ had not rescued 
him from their hands. Obtaining permission to address the people, 
Paul, standing on the stairs of the castle, spoke to them in Hebrew 
and gave an account of his.birth, his zealous persecution of the saints, 
his conversion, his interview with Jesus Christ, and his appointment to 
preach to the Gentiles. Up to this point they heard him with silence 
and attention; but his reference to the Gentiles again excited them, 
and they cried with loud voices that it “was not fit that he should 
live.” 

Probably the tribune had not understood what Paul said to the 
people in Hebrew, and supposing him a malefactor, he ordered him to 
be examined by scourging, that he might be induced to confess his 
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crime; but Paul escaped this by telling that he was a Roman citizen. 
On the next day the tribune ordered the Sanhedrim to assemble and 
took Paul before them. Here Paul declared that he was called in 
question concerning “the hope and resurrection of the dead,” and 
this led to a contention between the Pharisees and Sadducees in the 
Sanhedrim, and Claudius Lysias had again to take Paul into the 
castle. 

A conspiracy was now made to kill Paul, and the tribune being 
informed of it, sent him protected by four hundred and seventy sol- 
diers to Ceesarea, the residence of Felix, the Roman Governor. On 
hearing the charges and Paul’s answer, Felix delayed giving judg- 
ment, and Paul remained a prisoner at Ceesarea, but was allowed con- 
considerable liberty, and had a number of opportunities of preaching 
Christ to Felix. At the end of two years Felix was superseded, and 
to please the Jews, he left Paul a prisoner. Festus, who came in the 
place of Felix, being also willing to please the Jews, was disposed to 
send Paul to Jerusalem for further examination. But Paul knowing 
his danger, used his privilege of a Roman citizen, and appealed to 
Cesar. Agrippa, the great-grandson of Herod the Great, and King 
of the tetrarchies which had formerly belonged to Philip and Lysa- 
nias, came with Bernice his sister to visit Festus,and Paul had an op- 
portunity before them and others of giving an account of his conver- 
sion, and of the perfect accordance of the doctrines of Christianity 
with Moses and the prophets. The result was a decision that Paul 
had done nothing that was contrary to the law, and might have been 
set at liberty if he had not appealed to Cesar. 

Paul was sent to Rome with other prisoners, in charge of a centu- 
rion named Julius,’ Luke and Aristarchus accompanying him.? They 
sailed from Ceesarea to Myra in Lycia, and then took another vessel 
for Italy. At Fair Havens, Paul, who had obtained favor with the 
centurion, represented to that officer that in the advanced season of 
the year it was unsafe to proceed; but the centurion determined to 
go on, and the consequence was that they passed through great perils, 
and at last were wrecked on the island of Melita, now called Malta. 
Here they stayed three months, Paul performing numerous miracles 
and obtaining much favor with the people. They proceeded on their 
journey by way of Syracuse, Rhegium, and Puteoli. On reaching 
Rome, the centurion gave up his charge to the proper officer. Paul 
had long desired to visit Rome,* and now he is there. But it is as a 
prisoner. As however no serious charge was laid against him, he 
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was allowed to dwell in a house which he hired, having a soldier to 
guard him. The chief Jews at Rome having come together for the 
purpose, Paul spent a whole day in “persuading them concerning 
Jesus, both out of the law and out of the prophets.” Some believed 
and others believed not. Paul then announced that salvation was sent 
to the Gentiles. He was of course unable to leave his house, but 
many came to him, and to all who did so he was able to preach the 
gospel without hindrance for two years.’ 

Here Luke closes his narrative, but we know from the epistles of 
Paul that his labors at Rome were successful, and that some of Czesar’s 
household became Christians.’ 

There is no doubt that Paul suffered martyrdom at Rome by being 
beheaded. But there is a difference of opinion as to when this occurred. 
Some think that it was soon after the close of Luke’s narrative, while 
others believe that he was set at liberty, and suffered martyrdom 
after a second imprisonment at Rome. The weight of evidence seems 
to be in favor of the latter opinion. While at Rome, and probably 
towards the close of the two years mentioned by Luke, Paul wrote 
the epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians, and to Phil- 
emon. In his letter to the Philippians, while speaking of his “desire 
to depart and to be with Christ,” he expresses his confidence that he 
shall live,’ and says he expects to visit them soon.‘ In the letter to 
Philemon he requests that a lodging may be prepared for him, as he 
believed that through Philemon’s prayers he should soon be able to 
visit him.® 

The second epistle to Timothy was also written from Rome; but in 
this we find the apostle in a different frame of mind, and with differ- 
ent expectations. Instead of expecting to visit his friends, he is look- 
ing for a speedy martyrdom.’ His imprisonment during the two 
years mentioned by Luke was lenient; but now it is very rigid.’ 
Then his dwelling was well-known, for numbers came to him; but 
now Onesiphorus had to seek him very diligently. Then he had nu- 
merous friends with him, as Tychicus,® Aristarchus, Mark, Justus, 
Epaphras, Luke, and Demas.” But now Demas has forsaken him, 
Crescens has gone to Galatia, and Titus to Dalmatia, and Tychicus 
has been sent to Ephesus. Only Luke is with him." Then there 
seemed no risk in being known as the friend of Paul; but now he 
says, “‘At my first answer no man stood with me, but all men forsook 
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me.”! Timothy was with him when he wrote the letters to the Phi- 
lippians,? Colossians,’ and to Philemon ;* but now in his loneliness, he 
greatly desires to see Timothy,* and urges him to make efforts to come 
soon, and before winter.® 

It has been supposed that soon after the close of the two years 
spoken of by Luke, a change took place in the aspect of affairs at 
Rome, which led to a change in the circumstances of the apostle. 
But a careful reading of the second epistle to Timothy will lead to a 
different opinion. He requests Timothy to bring with him a cloak he left 
at Troas with Carpus, and also some books, but especially the parch- 
ments.” He tells Timothy, evidently as a matter of news, that he 
had left Trophimus sick at Miletus, and that Erastus abode at Co- 
rinth.? But if the epistle was written soon after the close of Luke's 
narrative, and before Paul had been liberated, then it was more than 
five years since Paul had been at either of these places. And Trophi- 
mus was not left at Miletus at the last visit before Paul’s imprison- 
ment, for he went on with Paul to Jerusalem.? And Timothy was 
with Paul in his journey to Jerusalem,” and would have known at 
the time, if Erastus was then left behind. We therefore conclude 
that soon after the close of Luke’s narrative, Paul was set at 
liberty; that he travelled more or less extensively, certainly visiting 
Troas, Corinth and Miletus; and apparently, Ephesus, Macedonia,” 
Crete,” and Nicopolis. Perhaps, as some think, he went as far as 
Spain, and even to Britain. And returning to Rome at the end of 
these travels, perhaps already a prisoner, he was treated very rigor- 
ously and soon after suffered martyrdom. 

There are some special incidents and circumstances in the history 
of Paul, which claim our attention. One of these is the change of his 
name. ‘There has been much said on this subject, and we cannot add 
any thing that is decisive. Origen thinks that his parents gave him 
two names: Saul, a Jewish, and Paul, a Roman one; and Conybeare 
and Howson adopt this opinion as probable, with the suggestion that 
the Roman name may have been given in honor of the family through 
whom his ancestors recived their freedom.” Jerome says that the 
name Paul was assumed in connection with the conversion of Sergius 
Paulus. Augustine believes that the apostle took it in token of his 
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humility ;? and Ambrose tells us that Ananias gave him this name at 
his baptism. But all that we know is, that up to the time of his 
visit to Paphos he is always called Saul; that the Evangelist then 
states that he is also Paul,? and that from that time he is called by 
others, and by himself, Paul. We incline to the opinion, however, 
that the name Paul was given or assumed on account of his Gentile 
mission and connections. 

His rapture and visit to the third heavens next claims our notice. 
Luke does not speak of this in the Acts; and all we know about it is 
what Paul tells us. Various opinions have been offered respecting 
it. Some think it occurred at the time when he was struck to the 
earth on his way to Damascus. W. L. Alexander‘ thinks it was in 
the trance on his first visit to Jerusalem.’ Pearson® thinks it was 
while he was at Antioch, before he started on his first missionary 
journey.’ We do not think that either of these opinions is correct. 
When the Jews of Antioch and Iconium stoned Paul at Lystra, they 
“drew him out of the city, supposing he had been dead.” But while 
the disciples stood round about him, he rose up and came into the 
city.”* Speaking of his rapture, in his second letter to the Corinth- 
ians, Paul says, “Whether in the body I cannot tell, or whether out 
of the body I cannot tell.” We think that this might very well be 
affirmed of the time when his enemies supposed they had killed him, 
and when his friends seemed to be of the same opinion, and when a 
miraculous cure was certainly wrought, if he was not restored from a 
state of death. Paul tells us that this occurred fourteen years before 
he wrote the epistle to the Corinthians, which being written A.D. 60, 
would give A.D. 46 for the date of the rapturous vision, and this is 
the date given in reference Bibles as the time when he was stoned at 
Lystra. 

Paul speaks of “a thorn in the flesh,”® as being connected with the 
rapture and revelations of which we have just spoken. There has 
been much speculation on this.also; but we have no means of know- 
ing what it was. We agree with Neander in saying, ‘We must 
regard it as something entirely personal, affecting him not as an 
apostle, but as Paul; though in the absence of any information as to 
its characteristics, it would be foolish to decide more precisely what 
it was.” But keeping in mind our suggestion about the rapture oc- 
curring at the time when he was stoned at Lystra, we would further 
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suggest that it is very probable that while he was miraculously re- 
stored, perhaps from actual death, a permanent injury from that ston- 
ing, painful or humiliating in its nature, may have been allowed to 
remain, for the purpose, as he says, of preventing his being “ exalted 
above measure through the abundance of the revelations.” 

There has been much discussion respecting the period of the visit 
which Paul made to Jerusalem fourteen years after his conversion." 
W. L. Alexander’ thinks it was either the second visit spoken of by 
Luke,’ or was a private visit which occurred between that and the 
next visit which Luke narrates. In another article,® Mr. A. inclines 
to the latter opinion. But a comparison of Acts xv. and Galatians ii. 
convinces us that these chapters refer to the same visit, and that the 
second visit referred to in the epistle is identical with the third men- 
tioned by Luke. We have already seen that at Paul’s second visit to 
Jerusalem there is no reason to suppose that he saw any of the apos- 
tles; and in writing to the Galatians he was not speaking of mere 
visits to Jerusalem, but of intercouse with the apostles. He asserts 
that he did not learn the gospel of man, but of God; that it was three 
years after his conversion before he saw any of the apostles, and then 
only Peter and James; and that fourteen years after his conversion 
he again had an interview with some of the apostles, viz., James, 
Cephas, (Peter,) and John. Paul says, “ they gave to me and Barna- 
bas the right hand of fellowship, that we should go unto the heathen 
and they unto the circumcision.”® In Luke’s account we find that the 
letter from the apostles and brethren makes especial mention of “our 
beloved Barnabas and Paul” as “men that have hazarded their lives 
for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ."” We are aware that Titus 
and John are mentioned in Galatians ii. as being in Jerusalem at this 
visit, and that they are not named in Acts xv. But it is expressly 
said in the latter chapter that “certain other of them” were sent with 
Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, and it is very probable that Titus 
was one of those then sent; and while only Peter and James are men- 
tioned by name as speaking at the council, (besides Paul and Barna- 
bas,) we learn that others did speak,*® and John may have been among 
them; or the recognition of which Paul speaks may have been a pri- 
vate and distinct affair sometime during this visit. It may be objected 
still further, that while in Acts xv. it is said that Paul and Barnabas 
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were sent on a mission by the church, in Galatians ii. Paul says he 
went by revelation. But there were other occasions in the history of 
Paul when he had special revelations, while others were the general 
actors." 

We pass to Paul’s disputes with Peter and Barnabas. The former 
is referred to only by Paul.? His object in speaking of it was only to 
vindicate the course he had pursued, as opposed to the teaching of 
the Judaizing teachers in the churches of Galatia. The dispute was 
about the old question which had been so often agitated, whether 
those who had been circumcised should eat with those who had not. 
It is evident that Paul was right in the matter, for it was in accordance 
with the instruction which Peter had received from God.* When 
called to account for his conduct when he visited Cornelius,‘ Peter 
vindicated himself by a declaration of that instruction, and of the re- 
sults which had followed his course.® When the question of what 
should be required of Gentile believers was discussed at Jerusalem, 
Peter again referred to his visit.to Cornelius. And now visiting An- 
tioch, he at first ate with the Gentiles; but when others came from 
Jerusalem, he separated himself from Gentile Christians, because he 
feared what these new comers might say. Paul thought this was 
wrong, and as he says, “withstood him to the face, because he was to 
be blamed.” 

With reference to the dispute with Barnabas,’ it is more difficult to 
come to a decisive opinion. It is likely that there were faults on both 
sides. Barnabas was interested in his nephew, Mark, and determined 
to take him with them; but Paul remembered that Mark had left 
them before, and was unwilling that he should go now. Barnabas 
may have thought that Paul was assuming the superior position; and 
Paul may have been somewhat influenced by the conduct of Barnabas 
when Peter was at Antioch.® 

But we think that too much has been made of both these cases. 
Apostles and ministers of Christ are fallible men, and may act and 
speak with undue warmth. But there is no reason to suppose that 
Paul was permanently estranged from either of these brethren. Years 
after this, Peter spoke of “our beloved brother Paul,” as having writ- 
ten a portion of the “scriptures.”® And after this difficulty we find 
Paul referring to Barnabas as a fellow-laborer with himself. And 
while the difficulty occurred with reference to Mark, we find that he 
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afterwards became a fellow-laborer with Paul, who highly esteemed 
him.! 

In his first letter to the Corinthians, Paul says,? “If after the 
manner of men I have fought with beasts at Ephesus,” and he proba- 
bly refers to the same occurrence in his second letter, when he speaks 
of being delivered from ‘“‘so great a death.”* Because no such event 
is recorded by Luke, some suppose this is to be understood figurative- 
ly, and that Paul meant that men acted like wild beasts. But if this 
were his meaning we think that he would have been more likely to 
have referred to the conduct of the Jews at Lystra as an illustration; 
for their conduct was more violent than was that of any others who 
are spoken of in the Acts. We think it quite probable that Paul may 
have been cast into the arena at Ephesus, with literal wild beasts. 
But if so, it cannot have been on the occasion of the uproar in that 
city, narrated by Luke; for at that time Paul did not go into the 
theatre to the people,‘ and therefore could not have suffered violence 
at their hands. The silence of Luke is not conclusive against the oc- 
currence, for in his limited space he necessarily omitted many things. 
Paul says,® that Priscilla and Aquila “laid down their own necks” for 
his life; but Luke does not relate this circumstance., Paul also 
gives us a catalogue of his sufferings,® which includes many not nar- 
rated in the Acts. We are aware that as a Roman citizen Paul could 
not be legally cast to the wild beasts; but we know also that he could 
not always secure the privileges which belonged to that citizenship.” 
It may, however, be as has been suggested, we believe, by Hammond 
and Whitby, that xara d0pwzov, should be translated, “according to the 
intention of men,” and that it means that the men at Ephesus intended 
to throw Paul to the wild beasts, if they could have got him within 
their power. 

When before the Sanhedrim, Paul said of Ananias,* “I wist not, 
brethren, that he was the High Priest,” and the truthfulness of this 
statement has been called in question. Now we learn from Josephus 
that at that time there was great irregularity with reference to the 
holding of this office. Sometime before this, Ananias had been de- 
prived of the high priesthood,’ and between the murder of Jonathan” 
and the investment of Ismael" there was an interval during which 
there was no high priest. Michaelis suggests that during the inter- 
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val Paul was brought before the Sanhedrim, and that Ananias took 
upon himself to act as High Priest and President of the Sanhedrim. 
It was therefore quite possible that Paul who had just arrived at Je- 
rusalem was ignorant that Ananias had assumed the office. “ Admit- 
ting him on the other hand to have been acquainted with the fact, 
the expression must be considered as an indirect reproof, and a tacit 
refusal to recognize usurped authority.” 

We must not close without referring to the general character of 
Paul. His self-abasement is seen in the statements he makes con- 
cerning himself. Take as specimens: “This is a faithful saying and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners, of whom I am chief.” “Unto me, who am less than 
the least of all saints, is this grace’ given, that I should preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.” “For I am 
the least of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, 
because I persecuted the church of God.” 

Yet with this spirit of self-abasement there was a determination to 
vindicate his character and his position as an apostle, when these 
were called in question. Thus he calls himself,* “Paul, an apostle, 
not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father 
who raised him from the dead.” He asks,® “Am I not an apostle? 
am I not free? have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord? are ye not my 
work in the Lord?” an he adds, “If I be not an apostle unto others, 
yet doubtless Iam %o you; for the seal of my apostleship are ye in 
the Lord.” He says,® “In nothing am I behind the very chiefest 
apostles, though I be nothing. Truly the signs of an apostle were 
wrought among you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and 
mighty deeds.” And he asserts,’ “I suppose I was not a whit behind 
the very chiefest apostles.” And to show that this was not vainglo- 
rious boasting, he declares,® “But by the grace of God I am what I 
am, and his grace which was bestowed upon me was not in vain; but 
I labored more abundantly than they all; yet not I, but the grace of 
God which was with me.” 

Paul also showed a disposition to claim his legal rights. Never 
shrinking from duty to escape persecution, he did not tamely submit 
to indignity, when an assertion of his rights would secure him from 
it. Thus when the jailor at Philippi came to him with what he sup- 
posed would be welcome intelligence, ‘The magistrates have sent to 
let you go, “Paul replied, “They have beaten us openly and uncon- 
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demned, being Romans, and have cast us into prison, and now do 
they thrust us out privily? Nay, verily; but let them come them- 
selves and fetch us out.” And the magistrates “came and besought 
them, and brought them out, and desired them to depart out of the 
city.” When the Roman tribune at Jerusalem, unable to ascertain 
from the multitude the charges alleged against Paul, “bade that he 
should be examined by scourging,” Paul asked,? “ Is it lawful for you 
to scourge a man that is a Roman, and uncondemned?” And he thus 
escaped the intended torture. And so also when Festus, disposed to 
please the Jews, inquired of Paul,? “Wilt thou go up to Jerusalem, 
and there be judged of these things before me?” Paul, conscious of 
his rights, and daring to maintain them, replied with the scathing re- 
buke, “I stand at Ceesar’s judgment seat, where I ought to be judged, 
to the Jews have I done no wrong, as thou very well knowest. For 
if I be an offender, or have committed any thing worthy of death, I 
refuse not to die; but if there be none of these things whereof they 
accuse me, no man may deliver me unto them. I appeal unto 
Cesar.” 

Earnestness is a striking characteristic of the apostle Paul. Always 
an earnest man, the same zeal which he manifested before his conver- 
sion in persecuting the saints, is shown afterwards in seeking to build 
up the faith which he once destroyed; and in striving to accomplish 
that object, he spared no pains, hesitated before no difficulties, and 
was willing to encounter any amount of toil and suffering. With the 
certain prospect of bonds and afflictions, we find him saying,‘ “But 
none of these things move me; neither count I my life dear unto my- 

self, so that I might finish my course with joy, and the ministry which 
I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of 
God.” 

And there was an unceasing anxiety for the spiritual welfare of 
those among whom he had labored. As a proof of this we may refer 
to the numerous letters which he wrote: which though they were 
written under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, are also indicative 
of Paul’s personal anxiety on behalf of those to whom they were ad- 
dressed. His frequent revisits to those among whom he had labored,* 
and the messengers he sent to them from time to time,’ are also evi- 
dences of this anxiety. This characteristic of the apostle is brought 
before us in impressive language in his letter to the Philippians, when 
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he says,’ “Only let your conversation be as it becometh the gospel of 
Christ; that whether I come and see you, or else be absent, I may 
hear of your affairs, that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind 
striving together for the faith of the gospel.” 

We have only incidentally referred to the epistles of Paul; and 
have not attempted to fix their dates, or to discuss any of the ques- 
tions connected with their history, as this would have occupied more 
space than the limits of this article allow. 

A survey of the history of Paul shouid lead to thoughtfulness, 
Many persons think that if they are sincere in their opinions and. 
practices they must be right. But we find that Paul was sincere 
when he persecuted the followers of Jesus. Hence while he was sin- 
cere, he was egregiously wrong, and was sinning grievously against 
God. It is quite possible for us to be in the same condition. And we 
should be careful to know, not only that we are sincere, but that we 
are right. 

And a survey of the history of Paul should lead to hopefulness. 
Who that knew Saul when he was “breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord,” and “was exceedingly 
mad against them,” would have supposed that he would become Paul, 
the laborious, earnest, and successful apostle of Jesus Christ to the 
gentiles? Yet this was ever the plan and purpose of Jesus Christ 
respecting him; for he said to Ananias, “He is a chosen vessgl unto 
me, to bear my name before the Gentiles, and kings and the children 
of Israel.” Truly, God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts. And 
whatever may be the character and conduct of any one with whom 
we are acquainted, we need not despair of his conversion, but may be 
encouraged to earnest prayer and active efforts to accomplish this 
object. 

Witi1am Hor .in. 

Antrim, N. H. 
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THE SCRIPTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Wt propose to set forth as compactly as possible what we 
conceive to be the scriptural doctrine concerning the constitu- 
tion of man. Scriptural, we say: for the Scripture, although not writ- 
ten in a metaphysical form or with metaphysical intent, is true in 
itself, and, therefore, true to the facts of metaphysics. Moreover, the 
true anthropology is, as we believe, a revelation, as much as the crea- 
tion, or the immortality of the human personality, or the reconcilia- 
tion by Christ. We propose accordingly to free ourselves as far as 
possible from all preconceptions, and come to the Scripture really as 
disciples, content to adjust, if it shall seem necessary, our theories to the 
Scripture, rather than to accommodate the Scripture to our theories. 
Above all things, we shall seek to avoid the spirit of dogmatising. Al- 
ways indecorous, it is specially so in a matter so grave and confessedly 
baffling as this. At the very outset, we make an emphatic disclaimer 
of any expectation of being able to lay down all our definitions with ab- 
solute accuracy. We frankly confess that we do not always see the 
whole of our own path clearly. We expect therefore to be charged here 
and there with self-contradictions. Nor will the thoughtful reader, who 
knows that Truth is many-sided, and must always be more or less 
eclipsed by the shadow of human finiteness, deem this a fatal objection. 
We feel assured that he will judge the views here presented by a 
N 
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standard which would be more rigorous were they set forth as dog- 
mas rather than as hints and tentatives. 

Doubtless the treatment of our topic would be more natural and 
authoritative were we to pursue the exegetical method. But the 
limits prescribed by the nature of a periodical forbid such a treat- 
ment. We must content ourselves with stating as compactly as pos- 
sible the conclusions we have reached by the light of exegetical 
study. We hardly need hint that this very compactness will doubt- 
less often expose us to the charge of indistinctness, ambiguity, and 
self-contradiction. 


The scriptural anthropology, as we conceive, is this: Man consists 
of cdya, goyyj, and zvedua,—body, life or living principle, and spirit. 
It is the union of these three which makes up the wonderful thing 
which we call a human being. It is not the body alone, nor the living 
principle alone, nor the spirit alone, which makes the man; but it is 
the union of the three. Herein lies our defence of the term anthro- 
pology, which in this discussion we use in its strictly literal, primary 
sense. Holy Scripture, unlike man, deals not in half-truths. Its 
anthropology is more than somatology; more than psychology; more 
than pneumatology; it is somatology, physchology and pneumatology 
combined. We do not affirm that this three-fold distinction which 
‘we have indicated is always observed in Holy Scripture. But 
we do affirm that it is observed with sufficient frequency and 
emphasis to demand from us a formal recognition of it. Neither do 
we pretend to discriminate with absolute accuracy between these sev- 
eral parts or aspects of man’s nature. Even in the realm of matter 
there are some forms of life concerning which it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to decide whether they belong to the animal or the vegetable 
kingdom, asis implied in the very term formerly used to designate them, 
namely, zoo-phyte, that is, animal-plant. So in the human organism, 
we cannot point out with absolute accuracy where the body ends and 
the vital principle begins, or where the vital principle ends and the 
spirit begins. Certainty here is conceit. "We must content ourselves 
with the scriptural statements on this point, and with such general 
outlines as observation and reasoning give. With these preliminary 
hints and cautions, we enter on the examination of these three elements. 


I. Beginning with that which is most palpable to us, we survey, 
first, THE Bopy. 

Nor need we dwell long on it; for all will admit that, so long at 
least as we are constituted as we now are, the body is a constituent 
part of man. How far the body is absolutely essential to the existence 
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of the personality, or in what its identity precisely consists, are ques- 
tions which will be more appropriately discussed when we come to 
consider the bearing of our doctrine on the matter of the resurrection. 
For the present it is enough to say that the body is the organ of com- 
munication between the other parts of man’s nature and the outward 
world: the avenue through which he is fed emotionally, intellectually, 
morally. 

II. We pass to consider the second element of man’s nature, which 
we take the liberty of calling Tor Psycue. 

We are aware that the use of this term exposes us to the charge of 
pedantry. But inasmuch as Christendom has persisted in clinging to 
the old pagan notion of man’s double nature, instead of accepting the 
scriptural doctrine of his triple constitution, we are compelled, in 
fidelity to God’s revealed truth concerning the second principle inter- 
mediate between body and spirit, either to invent a new word, or to 
transfer the scriptural term itself, ¢vz7, a word which, as a personifi- 
cation, already figures in our language under the form of Psyche. 
Modesty cannot long hesitate as to which is the better alternative. 
What now does Holy Scripture mean when it uses the term psyche ? 

Primarily, comprehensively and controllingly, the term ¢vy7 
means, the breath, the life, the vital principle, that mysterious force 
which makes the object which possesses it, whatever it be, a living 
being. Thus in the Mosaic account of the creation of the animal 
kingdom including man, the terms describing the water and land 
animals, and rendered in our version living creatures, or creatures 
having life, are literally identical with the terms rendered living soul. 
Thus: “Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature 
that hath mn waz, psyche, life, soul.” “Let the earth bring 
forth the mn wa) living psyche, living creature, living soul, 
after his kind.”? “To every thing that creepeth, wherein there is 
wai, psyche, life, soul, I have given every green herb for food.’”* 
“The Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a mn wa3, living 
psyche, living soul.”* The term psyche then in its primary, essential, 
controlling sense, means the life, the vital principle. 

And what most wonderful thing this vital principle or principle of 
life is! What its nature is, whether material or immaterial,—what its 
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origin and laws of working, is the most baffling as well as fascinating 
of nature’s secrets, utterly defying lancet and microscope, crucible 
and balance, physiologist and philosopher. And yet, although we do not 
understand its origin or nature, we do understand something of its 
phenomenal movements and relations. Phenomenally surveyed, the 
psyche seems to be endowed with a most mysterious gathering, form- 
ing, organising, directing force. In some utterly inscrutable way, it 
seems to gather around it material atoms for the body it informs and 
vitalizes, and manifests itself in all varieties of sensation, emotion, in- 
stinct, reason. It seems to be the inmost centre and pivot of the per- 
sonality, around which the whole man, as now constituted,—physi- 
cal, emotional, intellectual, spiritual,—gathers, crystalizes, and lives, 
according to an order of God’s own establishing. In answer to its 
mystic power, the heart throbs, the lungs dilate and contract, the 
sensibilities awaken, the passions take fire, the imagination roams, the 
reason marches forth in logical sequence, the will strides on in exploits 
of conquest. . 

And all this is shared, although in an immeasurably lower degree 
by the animals around him. Reason and instinct, we are disposed to 
believe, are only relative, comparative terms. That which in man we 
call reason in animals we call instinct. As that mysterious force 
which vitalizes and builds up the fabric of the human body is the 
same mysterious force which vitalizes and builds up the fabric of the 
animalcule, so that mysterious guide which teaches Newton how to 
establish the law of gravity, and Shakespeare how to write his Ham- 
let, and Stephenson how to bridge the St. Lawrence, seems substan- 
tially to be the same mysterious guide which teaches the beaver how 
to build his dam, and the robin when to migrate, and the ant how to 
construct its spiral home. The difference, as we believe, is not so 
much one in nature or kind, as one in degree or intensity. As the dia- 
mond is the same substance with charcoal, only under superior crystal- 
line form, so reason seems to be the same substantially with instinct, 
only in an intensely organized state. One controlling, essential, all- 
characterizing element is common to man and animals, namely: life, 
psyche, soul. 

It will be observed that we have not made the slightest attempt to 
define the nature or essence of the psyche. Knowing nothing here,. 
we have nothing to state. Neither do we affirm that the Scripture, in 
using the term in those cases where it is translated soul, uses it as 
absolutely identical with life. But we do affirm that when it uses 
the term, even in the cases just alluded to, it very generally uses 
it with a paramount, controlling reference to its primary signification 
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of life, or vitalizing, informing, plastic, force. Of course, in the case o 
man, the psyehe, that mysterious something in virtue of whieh he is a 
living being, is immeasurably ennobled by its union with the third 
element of his nature. But of this we shall treat presently. 

A word in relation to the bearing of sin on the psyche will be ap- 
propriate, The psyche as such, considered in itself, has inherently no 
moral quality. But it may take ona moral hue. And that moral 
hue is given it by the character of the third element of man’s nature, 
the pneuma,or spirit. If the pneuma be sinless, as in the case of the 
unfallen Adam, then the psyche appears as sinless. If the pneuma be 
sinful, as in the case of the fallen Adam, then the psyche appears as 
sinful. Moreover, when the pneuma falls, it loses all authority, 
completely vanquished by the psyche. Accordingly, Holy Scripture 
frequently calls unregenerate men psychical, because whatsoever of the 
pneumatic there is in them lies utterly dormant, in fact, as though 
extinguished altogether. The life they live being animal rather than 
celestial, they are described by a term which links them with the ani- 
mal creation. Still the psyche as such has no moral quality. 

Glance now at some of the principal phases under which the psyche, 
as it appears in man, may be surveyed. 

1. We will begin with the lowest. The psychical man may be 
entirely a creature of sense. Instead of his ruling his body his body 
rules him. He is sensuous, gross, brutal in his tastes. ye, ear, 
taste, touch—every capacity is prostituted to the most groveling 
purposes. In one scriptural word he is carnal. Such are the epi- 
cures, the sots, the libertines of society. Psychical and sensuous, 
soul and sense in their case are well nigh convertible terms.’ 

2. Note, as a second phase of the psychical nature, that whole range 
of feeling and temperament which we call esthetic. To this range 
belong the sensibilities, specially as they are called into play by what- 
soever is beautiful in nature and in art. The organs of sense,—eye, ear, 
touch,—are the organs by which the psyche comes into communication 
with the outward world, and can take the impress of whatsoever is 
beautiful or glorious in sculpture, in painting, in architecture, in mu- 
sic, in nature. And a blessed thing it is that God has given us this 
capacity! What exhaustless fountains of pure delight does it open to 
us! And if ever there be a man who has the right to the full enjoy- 
ment of these exquisite creations of art or landscapes of nature, it is 
the pneumatic man, born of the Holy Spirit. It is to him that God 
has given all things richly to enjoy. But this is very far from saying 
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that there is any thing religious or spiritual in an esthetic life. 
There is, we grant, a certain sort of sentimentalism in it which pre- 
sents on the surface many of the appearances of true religion. It has 
a great deal to say about the Fatherhood of God; but it has very little 
to say about salvation by Jesus Christ his Son. It is a religion which 
glows with sensibility in presence of a mountain or a cathedral win- 
dow, but is dumb in presence of the cross. It is the religion of 
the psyche, not of the pneuma. Such a religion is not the religion 
of the Crucified. This is true religion: to know God, the only True 
One, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. And naught but the 
spiritual part of man’s nature can know God, who is Spirit. The psy- 
chical part can know his works as displayed in nature, or as set in new 
forms by art. But this is not religion. Never has the esthetic ele- 
ment moved in a higher, purer range than in the poetry of William 
Wordsworth. And yet Wordsworth’s poems are as Christless as the 
Kclogues of the heathen Virgil. And, in fact, we often see the most 
exquisite sesthetic sentiments blended with open irreligion, scepticism 
and profligacy. Never has the cultivation of those arts which are 
said to be purifying and half-divine in their influence,—never have 
music, and eloquence, and poetry, and sculpture, and architecture, 
been carried up to such perfection as in Greece. And never was 
Greece so irreligious and dissolute as at the very time when the culti- 
vation of these arts soared the highest. No wonder that Plato ex- 
cluded the poets from his Republic; for, heathen though he was, his 
searching eye caught glimpses of the truth, that the ssthetic element 
in man’s nature, unsanctified by religion, and accepted as a substitute 
for religion, is the certain precursor of degeneracy, anarchy, and ruin. 

3. Note, as a third phase of the psychical nature, the intellectual 
life; that is, the life which concerns itself with thinking, inquiring, ex- 
amining, reasoning, philosophizing. And a very noble life it is. It 
is a life among the stars. But after all these stars are in the earthly 
heavens, not in the spiritual. The intellectual life, as such, is the life 
of the psyche, not of the pneuma. There is no religion in it any more 
than in the life of the body. Some of the most eminent philosophers 
the world has ever seen were as eminent for their irreligion as for 
their mental grasp. Look at our own age. It is pre-eminently the 
age of science: the age of astronomical exploration, of geological in- 
vestigation, of physiological inquest, of chemical analysis, of pyscholo- 
gical inquiry; the age of the telescope, the microscope, the crucible, 
the balance, the consciousness turning on itself in self-scrutiny. And 
yet itis the'age pre-eminently of Scepticism. It is the age of Rational- 
ism, of the authority of reason as distinguished from and opposed to the 
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authority of Scripture and of the Giver of Scripture. There has never 
been a period in the history of the world when science was cultivated 
with such ardor and success as now; and there never has been a pe- 
riod when scientific men, as such, so universally disowned the author- 
ity of Revelation, or so strenously insisted on excluding from the 
universe the living, personal, ruling God. Well may James, in speak- 
ing of the wisdom of this world, describe it thus: “This wisdom 
descendeth not from above, but is earthly, psychical, devilish.” It is 
earthborn, belonging to the sphere of the psyche, and such as the de- 
mons may have. No more intellectual character has ever been 
conceived by an uninspired genius than Milton’s Lost Archangel. 

4. Note, as the last and highest phase of the psychical nature, the 
ethical life. Beautiful as an esthetic life is, noble as an intellectual 
life is, a moral life is more beautiful, more noble. It is the highest 
range in which fallen, unrestored man can move. And he can move 
in it. He needs no gospel, no salvation, no Jesus, in order to be 
generous, and humane, and sympathetic, and honest, and patriotic, 
and chaste, and magnanimous, and honorable. But there is no reli- 
gion necessarily in all this: no personal godliness, no fellowship with 
the Father and his Son Jesus Christ. Some of the most renowned 
sceptics of history have been men of irreproachable morals. Virtues, 
in the earthly sense of the word, may and do exist apart from Christ 
and his gospel; and as such belong to the domain of the psyche or 
soul. In fact, most theories of virtue, from Aristotle to Paley, are 
psychical rather than spiritual. What are virtues in the case of the 
psychical man are graces in the case of the pneumatic. 

These are the principal phases under which the psyche or soul may 
be surveyed. 

“But what is to be done with the will?” the reader asks. ‘Does 
this, too, belong to the domain of the pysche?” We frankly confess 
we do not know. We strongly suspect, however, that much of the 
discussion concerning the will proceeds on an imaginary basis, and 
that the will itself is to a considerable extent an ens rationis, devised 
for the purpose of solving a theological problem. It is certain that 
Holy Scripture says very little about it; and this is remarkable, if the 
will be of such pivotal importance as the theologians represent. 
However this be, it is certain that the will, practically considered, is 
hardly distinguishable from desire, appetite, instinct in the large phi- 
losophical sense of the term; and these confessedly belong to the psy- 
chical range. Animals certainly have wills, as many a tamer of beasts 
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has learned.’ But we hazard no statement on this point. The subject 
is profoundly mysterious. We content ourselves with repeating the 
remark already made, that we know not where the psyche ends or the 
pneuma begins. 

Neither do we venture to locate the consciousness. We feel certain, 
however, that psyche, as occurring in the Apostolic Scripture and spe- 
cially in those passages where it is translated soul, is co-ordinate and 
co-extensive with life, and as such seems to be the center and pivot of 
the personality. It is not for us to affirm that animals are not self- 
conscious. Assumptions are not always facts. 

III. We pass to the third and highest element of man’s nature, 
THE PNEUMA. 

This is distinctively the religious faculty. The pneuma is the ca- 
pacity or organ by which man has the sense of God, by which he 
comes into contact with him, and apprehends him, and knows him, 
and feels him, and enters into conscious fellowship with him, and is 
made partaker of the Divine nature. The pneuma is that part of 
man’s constitution which the Creator infused into it when, in the pro- 
foundly mysterious language of Scripture, he breathed into him 
the breath of life—his own spiritual nature, so that the human 
spirit is the response to the divine.? God is not said to be the 
Father of our bodies or of our souls; of these he is only the maker 
and framer. But he is said to be the Father of our spirits.* It is not 
our bodies, or our souls, but our spirits which are the offspring of 
God,—his children, his sons, bearing his image, sharing his likeness.‘ 
It is because God is Spirit and also the Father of spirits, that he 
yearneth only towards those who worship him spiritually ; for since he 
is spirit, only spiritual natures can consciously come into relation with 
him, and so really worship him. The pneuma is the organ of piety, 
the organ by which we approach God and love him, “the organ of 
spiritual mindedness.” 

And this is the celestial sign which separates man so radically and 
everlastingly from the animal creation. The animal has a psyche, a 
soul, as well as man. He not only has life. Having life, he can rea- 
son, and desire, and feel, and love, and rejoice, and be enraged, and 
do a thousand things, like any human soul. But unlike man, he has 


1 We suggest some such distinction as the following. First: There is the will of instinct, in 
the large sense of the term, as determined by what are called conditions of life, This is the 
will of the psychical man. Secondly: There is the will of conscience, or the moral sense, as 
determined by the spiritual apprehension of God and his truth. This is the will of the pneu- 
matic man. - 

2 Genesis ii. 7. ’ 3 Hebrews xii 9 

# Genesis i. 27; Luke iii. 36; Acts xvii. 28. 5 John iv. 23, 24. 
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no pneuma. He cannot know God, or worship him, or have sense of 
fellowship with him. Not born of the Father of spirits, he cannot be 
God’s offspring, God’s son. Having a soul, he can desire, and feel, 
and love; but having no pneuma, he cannot be pneumatic, spiritually- 
minded. But man can. Having a spirit he can be inspired of God 
who is himself Spirit. Having a pneuma he can become the habita- 
tion of God, the temple of the Holy Pneuma. If his psyche links him 
with brutes, his pneuma links him with angels and with Deity him- 
self. There is much discussion in the scientific circles of the day 
concerning the antiquity of man, and his place in nature, based on the 
discovery of the so-called human skulls in the caves of Engis and the 
Neanderthal. Even if it should be demonstrated that these skulls 
belonged to a period antecedent to the present geological era, it would 
not affect the credibility of the Mosaic narrative. Neither skeleton 
nor psyche is the discretive index of man: it is the pneuma. Because 
Professor Huxley thinks that an ape looks or acts like a man, it does 
not follow that he is one. The merest tyro in church history knows 
that there is an infinite difference between Homoiousia and Homo- 
ousia. When the geologist shall turn up a pneumatic fossil, it will be 
time to discuss the veracity of Moses. So long, however, as the church 
refuses to recognize the scriptural distinction between psyche and pneu- 
ma, the defenders of the development theory will have at least a show 
of ground on which to stand. It shall be seen in the end that Holy 
Scripture has solved in advance many of the deeper problems of sci- 
ence. If the church were truer to Scripture, science would be truer to 
the church. 


This scriptural distinction between psyche and pneuma has a pro- 
found theological bearing. It sheds light on many difficult scriptural 
passages. It illuminates, for instance, the prime formula: “born of 
the Spirit.” The pneuma, or organ of joyous fellowship with the 
Father of spirits, since the fall in Eden lies dormant. It was not an- 
nihilated by the fall; but it was, so to speak, stunned, paralyzed. The 
capacity for knowing God and entering into blissful communion with 
him, still exists in every human breast. But it lies dormant, lifeless. 
Every man born into this world is naturally an unspiritual man. His 
body is alive. His psyche is alive. But his pneuma is dead, or at 
least paralyzed. This is his natural state as born under the usurping 
reign of sin. Hence in order to be raised to a pneumatic life, a super- 
natural force must be brought to bear on his case. That super- 
natural force is the Holy Pneuma. For the two are contitutionally 
akin. Man constitutively was a son of God. But he disowned his 
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divine birth. As a consequence, his spiritual nature, separated from 
thet which was its source and life, shrank, and withered, and, practi- 
cally surveyed, died. To be resuscitated, it must be born again; born 
of him who is Spirit, renewed in the image of him who created him. 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee except a man be born of water and 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. Marvel not at 
this. That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born 
of the Spirit is spirit.1 Like begets like. That which is born in the 
plane of nature is nature, and that which is born in the plane 
of supernature is supernature. Spirit can be born only of spirit. 
The Divine Pneuma alone can restore to life the comatose human pneu- 
ma. And he does do it. He breathes upon the dry, withered, dead 
pneuma, and it catches his inspiration and lives. Thus is the sinner, 
beneath the breathing of the Holy One, born again, renewed after the 
image of him who created him.? 

The blessed result is that he is now pneumatic. The pneuma, re- 
stored to its rightful sway, governs him. He is now, according to 
the scriptural phraseology, spiritually-minded. He has spiritual dis- 
cernment. He is filled with the knowlege of God’s will in all wisdom 
and spiritual insight. He has an unction from the Holy One, the 
Divine Pneuma, and knows all things; for the Spirit searches all 
things, yea, the deep things of God, and reveals them unto him. 
He walks no longer after the flesh, but after the Spirit, led by the 
Spirit, filled with the Spirit. He has received the Spirit of adoption, 
whereby he cries: “Abba, Father!” For the Holy Spirit himself 
bears witness with his spirit that he is a son; for as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God. He is a partaker 
of the Divine nature, having the fellowship with the Father and with 
his Son Jesus Christ, and the communion of the Holy Ghost. He is 
a habitation of God through the Spirit, the temple of the Holy 
Ghost. This is the “higher life” of which we read so much in devo- 
tional books,—the life hid with Christ in God, through the mutual 
fellowship and communion of the human pneuma and the Divine. This 
is to be what Holy Scripture calls a pneumatic man. 

Herein lies the true majesty of humanity. It can walk with God. 
Whatever the achievements of our psychical nature, whatever the 
curriculum of our universities and schools of philosophy, whatever 
our schemes of philanthrophy and reform, all is of the earth earthy, 
till the pneumatic Godward side of man’s nature is fully recognised. 
Till then, nature, strictly speaking, is not nature, but unnature, disor- 
der, dislocation, anarchy, death. The true nature, that is, God’s own 


1 John iii. 5, 6. 2 Colossians iii. 10. 
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order as he established it in Eden, was that the pneuma should 
be supreme. But man sinned, and the pneuma was dethroned and 
the psyche usurped the sceptre. From that time man was no longer 
pneumatic but psychical. But the Son of God has come down to be 
man’s Restorer. By the Spirit whom he sends he arouses the sleeping 
pneuma in order to restore it to the original communion, the primal 
fellowship with the Father of spirits. When the pneuma has thus re- 
gained her long lost sceptre, the man is pneumatic. As such, his na- 
ture, dislocated and set inschism by the fall, is in equilibrium and peace 
again. In fact, the pneumatic man is the psychical man transfigured. 
For the psyche is not in itself inherently sinful. It is the sin of the 
pneuma which makes it appear so, casting its baleful shadow over 
all that is beneath it. But when the pneuma is fully restored, the whole 
man, body and psyche, is made whole also, healed throughout of every 
plague. The pneumatic man is not only meet for heaven: he is meet 
for earth also, and this because meet for heaven. It is for him to 
use this world without abusing it; to move amidst the loveliest land- 
scapes of nature and creations of art, and feel an ennoblement utterly 
unknown by the mere psychical man. He pre-eminently has the 
right and is empowered to grapple with the problems of science and 
philosophy and whatever is profoundest in the realm of intellect. 
He spontaneously—not beneath the yoke of Kant’s categorical impe- 
rative, “thou shalt,” which is all that morality can do,—but natural- 
ly and joyously yields in his daily life those graces of character which 
with the psychical man are only virtues: for the fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance. He is not only pneumatic, but he is all that the psy- 
chical man is in his best estate, and this because he is pneumatic. In 
short, he is the temple of the Holy Ghost. Of that temple, his body 
is tue first or outer court; his psyche is the second or inner court; his 
pneuma is the third or innermost court, the very holy of holies, where 
man meets his God face to face. 

Such phrases as we have been considering,—born of the Spirit, being 
pneumatic as opposed to being psychical,'—are only samples of many 
scriptural passages which, as we conceive, disclose new volumes of 
meaning in the light of this distinction between psyche and pneuma. 
We also feel sure that the distinction casts a flood of light on such 
questions as these: the relation of the flesh and the spirit; the pneu- 
matic gifts or charisms of the apostolic period; the demoniacal posses- 
sions; the pneumatic wickedness in high places; the blasphemy against 


1 John iii. 5; I Corinthians ii. 14. 
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the Holy Ghost; the natural immortality of man; the nature of 
the pneumatic body; and many other problems. But we must re- 
serve the consideration of them for another paper, which, should it be 
prepared, will be more strictly exegetical in its character. 


Meantime, it should be distinctly noted that we are indebted to 
Holy Scripture alone for our knowledge of the existence and functions 
of the pneuma. Neither let it be surmised that the three-fold nature 
of man as set forth in the apostolic Scriptures was an accommodation 
to the current philosophy of the age; for that man is a duality was 
and ever had been the theory of the schools, and in fact of the race. 
It is true that the pneuma, as a distinct element in man’s nature, is 
scarcely recognised in the Old Testament revelation, or even in the 
Gospels. It was not till the apostles, under the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, began to lay the foundations of the gospel theology, that 
the deepest part of man’s nature was brought out into clearer light; 
and this is in perfect harmony with the whole course of Divine Reve- 
lation. How much clearer, for instance, the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit was to the apostles than to the prophets and patriarchs! In 
fact, the Holy Spirit, as a distinct person in the Godhead, is very sel- 
dom alluded to in the Old Testament. A remarkable statement 
of the Evangelist John is in point: “This spake Jesus of the 
Spirit, which they that believe on him should receive: for the 
Holy Spirit was not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet 
glorified.” But no sooner had Jesus ascended, and so entered into 
his glory, than the Spirit’s dispensation began, of which the Pente- 
costal baptism was the inauguration and pledge. And from that day 
forth the person and office of the Holy Ghost were distinctly recog- 
nised by the apostles, as is evident on every page of their epistles. 
In very much the same manner, the existence of the pneuma,—that 
part of man’s nature which is akin to him who is§pirit and which is the 
special object of change in the new birth, or birth of the Spirit,—was 
but very dimly conceived before the ushering in of the Spirit’s dis- 
pensation at Pentecost. Nor is this at all wonderful. Until the 
person and work of the Divine Pneuma were distinctly perceived, it is 
not reasonable to suppose that the special sphere of his operations, 
which is the human pneuma, would be clearly understood even by the 
scriptural writers. Accordingly, as it is to the epistles that we must 
chiefly look for the unfolding of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, so it 
is to the epistles that we must chiefly look for the unfolding of the 
doctrine of that part of man’s nature which answers to the Divine 


1 John vii. 39. 
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Spirit and which is the special sphere of his operations, namely, the 
human pneuma. 

It is to apostolic Scripture then that we are indebted for the true 
anthropology. And yet, strange to say, the modern church still in- 
sists on surveying man from the Old Testament point of view. Nay, 
we are not so far advanced as prophets and patriarchs; for, though 
they recognized man as only a duality, yet they did not deny the pos- 
sibility of his triplicity, whereas we insist on his duality to the exclu- 
sion of his triplicity. We persist in ignoring precisely that thing 
which is the object of a Divine revelation, which separates man 
from animals, which is his title to immortality, which allies 
him to Deity. The truth is, the church has not yet succeeded 
in wholly ridding herself of the inheritance entailed on her by 
the philosophies of pagan antiquity. To this day she persists in 
gathering her anthropology from the groves of the Academy and the 
Colonnades of the Lyceum rather than from the Urim and Thummim 
of the apostolic tablets. It is not strange that Plato and Aristotle, 
heathen as they were, and living before the Spirit’s dispensation, 
should have known nothing of the pneuma and made no account of it 
in their philosophies. But it is passing strange that the church, with 
an inspired anthropology in her hands, should still insist on surveying 
man from the platform of a pagan antiquity. But a better day is 
dawning. It is cause for devout gratitude that Christian scholarship 
is beginning to inquire earnestly into this scriptural distinction of the 
psyche and pneuma. Not but that the distinction has been recog- 
nized from the beginning. Irenzeus, Justin Martyr, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, Basil of Cesarsea, held to the dis- 
tinction firmly. But it was lost sight of by the medieval church, 
whose tendencies were scholastic rather than exegetical, and whose 
philosophy was thoroughly Aristotelian. But with the emancipation 
of the Bible by the Reformation began the science of hermeneutics ; 
and with the rise of hermeneutics began the development of scriptural 
anthropology. This is now the problem which is absorbing the atten- 
tion of exegetes philosophically inclined.’ 


1 We subjoin a list of the more important treatises on this topic:—Schubert’s Geschichte der 
Seele; Becks Biblischen Seelenlehre; Olshausen’s Opuscula, Art. 6; Delitsch’s Psychology. 
Bush on The Soul. We would particularly mention Heard’s Tripartite Nature of Man, a 
valuable book vivaciously written. Suggestive hints are scattered throughout the Notes of 
Alford and Ellicott, and the fifth sermon of the latter in his Destiny of the Creature is worthy 
of special study. 

However unfamiliar the distinction we have been seeking to exhibit may seem as a theory, 
we feel sure that it is in harmony with the catholic experience. It is the key to Plato's 
Winged Chariot and Unmanageable Steeds, and Ovid’s Video meliora proboque, as well as to 
Paul’s inner conflict in Romans vii. 
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And the problem is a majestic one. What the bearing of the scrip- 
tural distinction of psyche and pneuma on the state of man as fallen 
and on the new birth is, we have already seen. . What its bearing on 
moral science is, is equally significant. For instance: many of the 
operations of conscience so called, we are persuaded would be better 
understood were they directly referred to the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. The whole system of ethics would be greatly clarified were 
the divine element more distinctly and emphatically recognized. 
Moreover, this distinction is of supreme consequence in the depart- 
ment of anthropology. The problem of man’s nature can never be 
solved till the existence of its grandest constituent is distinctly and 
formally recognized. Had Sir William Hamilton recognized this 
instead of deliberately excluding it,’ his distinction between knowledge 
and belief would now have been seen resting on a solider foundation, 
and Mr. Mansel would have been spared much of his trouble in reply- 
ing to Mr. Mill’s examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy. We 
strongly suspect that the highest reason or sense of God and 
faith are synonymes. The pneuma is the true exponent of man 
whether surveyed as an animal or asason of God. When will the 
church learn that there can be no genuine psychology where there is 
no distinct, formal, scientific recognition of the scriptural pneumatol- 
ogy? Were we unbelievers, or were we pagans, we might be par- 
doned for excluding from our metaphysics the scriptural doctrine of 
the pneuma. But since we profess to be neither, to teach psychology 
and ignore pneumatology is to caricature humanity and profane 
truth at one of her most sacred shrines. It is to enact Hamlet with 
the Hamlet missing. It is to bivouac in the Valley of Dry Bones 
with no Ezekiel to prophesy to the four winds. There can be no true 
science of man until Christ and his truth are carried into ethics, met- 
aphysices, zesthetics, physiology, in short, ontology, as well as theology. 
The God-man is the centre and co-ordinating force of all things. He is 
before all things, and in him all things do subsist.? Out of him all 
things are in schism. In him all things stand in beauteous, homage- 
ful array. He bears within himself a destiny of diadem. 


Gro. D. BoaRDMAN. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


1 See Lectures on Metaphysics, p. 94. 2 Colossians i. 17. 
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1. Public Worship. An Essay read before the Baptist Union, at its late 
meeting in Liverpool, Eng., October, 1666. By Rev. S. G. GREEN. 

2. What is the True Conception of Christian Worship? An Article in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, October, 1865. By Rev. J. O. Mzans. 

3. The Law of Ritualism examined in its relation to the Word of God, to 
the Primitive Church, to the Church of England, and to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. By the Rt. Rev. Joun 
Henry Hopxins, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Vermont. New York 
Hurd & Houghton. 1866. 


‘—- subject of Christian worship is exciting unusual attention at 
the present time throughout the world. In this country, in 
Great Britain, India, and the Sandwich Islands it is the prominent 
topic of religious discussion. Numerous articles on the subject have 
already appeared in our periodical literature, which, like the radiant 
tips on electrical conductors, indicate the presence of an element in 
the atmosphere of thought, which may be heard from in subsequent 
storms. Thus far the discussions for the most part have been confined 
to the proprieties and formalities of public worship. The essay on 
public worship which was read before the “Baptist Union,” at its 
late meeting in Liverpool, England, fitly chides some manifest impro- 
prieties, and suggests some doubtful innovations. The distinction 
which the writer makes between “the worship of the church and that 
of the congregation,” seems superficial and ill-founded. Unregener- 
ate men never worship God, for they do not know him. It is never- 
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theless proper for Christians to invite them to join with them in wor- 
ship, because this is only another way of inviting them to come to 
Christ; for to begin to worship Christ is to have become regenerate. 

The suggestion in the essay which is most significant of the ten- 
dency of the times is, “Whether a form of prayer would not in some 
measure help” the leaders in their conduct of public worship. If we 
might understand by “a form of prayer” a carefully prepared petition 
written from time to time by the suppliant, I see no objection to the 
practice, since the Holy Spirit inclined men of God in olden time 
to write their prayers as they are recorded in the Scriptures. These 
inspired prayers ought to be studied and imitated; not indeed with 
the shallow servility of a copyist, but with the sublime enthusiasm 
with which true genius perfects itself by the study of the best models 
and the adoption of the best methods. But if, as we suppose, by “a 
form of prayer” be meant a fossilized prayer, we think the sentiment 
of Rev. H. W. Beecher presents an appropriate comment,—that he 
would as soon think of taking his father’s love letters to go a courting 
with, as to go to the Lord with other people’s prayers. The hint of 
the essay towards a “modified liturgy” is probably to be looked upon as 
a flying cinder from the shrines of ritualism, which are now all aglow 
in the Established Church. In England ritualism is rampant. While 
the Baptist Union was in session at Liverpool, “a Church Congress” 
was sitting in the city of York, and connected with it there was an 
exhibition of “clerical vestments and other ecclesiastical ornaments.” 
Upon this ritualistic movement the essayist forcibly remarks: 


“What does all this mean? Has an inexplicable mania seized on a 
number of foppish young clergymen intent on a new sensation? This 
explanation would be false from beginning to end. The clergymen in 
question are often neither young nor foppish, nor is this movement a ma- 
nia. The intention is to give to the church a priesthood, and to impress 
this on the multitude through the eye, even as the Oxford Tracts of 
thirty years ago endeavored to indoctrinate it on the intellect of the few. 
The facts of the case show that the robes, with the accompanying observ- 
ances, are doing more than the tracts in their widest influence ever 
wrought. Already multitudes accept this priesthood, and regard the 
vesture but as the symbol of vicarious service before the altar. Ser- 
vice, I say; I might add sacrifice; for the ground of such sacerdotalism 
really lies in a revived doctrine of the Real Presence.” 


“The Law of Ritualism,” by Bishop Hopkins, appears to have been 
designed as a prescription for the ills of the church. It orders an 
ancient crust for the hungry ritualists, and sedatives for their oppo- 
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nents. Its prologue is very evangelical. After announcing his sub- 
ject as “Ritualism” the Bishop says: 


“In my treatment of it I propose to advance nothing which is not de- 
rived from the Bible—the written Word of God. For I hold that in- 
spired record to be the divine standard of faith and practice.” p. 4. 
“Tn every thing connected with the church of our Divine Redeemer our 
first recourse should be to the Bible—the only unerring guide to the will 
of God. And therefore I take that sure Word of inspired truth as the 
best standard on the claims of ritualism.” p.6. | 


The Bible, therefore, is assumed as the basis of his argument. Ac- 
cordingly he attempts to show that “the ritual which the Lord gave 
to Israel” is not abrogated,” and that the common opinion in regard 
to it is “a very manifest error.” p. 4. Of the soundness of this opin- 
ion we leave the reader to judge after reading Paul’s epistle to the 
Hebrews and to the Galatians; especially Hebrews vii. 12; Galatians 
ii, 14-18, iii. 

There is a manifest change of base in the argument at the fifth 
chapter: for by ecclesiastical traditions and quotations from the 
fathers and decrees of councils, it is shown that Christian edifices 
were sometimes “built facing towards the east, like the temple of 
Solomon ;” that “altars were never placed at the back wall;” that in 
front of early churches “there was commonly a fountain or cistern 
of water for the people to wash before they entered;” that “holy 
gates and veils” were in early use; that “men and women occupied 
separate places;” that “texts of Scripture were written on the walls;” 
that “holy tables were called altars;” that the custom of lighting 
candles by day “was tolerated in some places;” that the burning of 
incense, if not authorized by tradition, is required by Malachi i. 11; 
that “bowing towards the altar,” “chrism in confirmation,” “vest- 
ments,” “sticharia,” and “tunicles” are all abundantly authorized. 
There is “for a bishop, the orarium, ring and staff; for a presbyter, 
the orarium and planeta; for a deacon, the orarium and alba,” &c. 
The conclusion reached is “The Mosaic ritual was the guide of the 
Gentile church. For there we know that the Lord commanded his 
priests to have sacred garments for glory and for beauty.” 

In all this the bishop does not seem aware that Patristic tradition 
has taken the place of the word of God. He does not seem to per- 
ceive the purport and the upshot of his own avowal, viz.: that he 
“adopts the judgment of the primitive Christians as the best and 
safest interpreter.” Here is an avowed abandonment of the “word 
of God,” as he meant it, for a false interpretation of that word. 

0 
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Here is the intervention of another Mediator between God and men 
than Christ Jesus. It is no wonder, therefore, that one who reads the 
Scriptures in the light of ecclesiastical traditions, instead of in the 
true light which lights every man who comes into the world, should 
say, “I do not subscribe to the prejudice so common among my Pro- 
testant brethren, in calling the Pope the great Antichrist of Scrip- 
ture.” p. 56. If there is no difference between “the written word of 
God” and the so-called word of God, as “interpreted by the fathers,” 
then Christianity never became corrupted; the Reformation is a mis- 
nomer; Protestantism is heresy; and the Bishop is right when he says 
of the church of Rome, “Notwithstanding the corrupt inventions 
which she has added to her Creed, her persecutions, her idolatry of 
the Virgin and the Saints, and her priestly despotism, she is still a part 
of the Holy Catholic Church.” p. 57. 

The final base of argument to which the Bishop falls back is “the 
authority of parliament in the second year of the reign of Edward 
VI,” and the “legatine and provincial constitutions.” These, I sup- 
pose, are to be considered coérdinate with “the written word of 
God,” because they were ordained by the powers that be! The para- 
phernalia of candles, incense, surplice, alb, girdle, stole, dalmatic, 
tunicle, chasuble, hood, &c., are according to the Word of God, “‘be- 
cause the first book of Edward VI does not forbid the use of those 
things.” p. 70. 

Worship may thus fitly be regarded as the blossom of theological 
sentiment which invariably indicates its lineage. Modes of worship 
are like plants, whose botanic classification may be unmistakably as- 


certained by those characteristics which are developed in successive — 


stages of their growth. The Episcopal Chapel of St. Albans in New 
York is a bubble on the wave which indicates the direction of the 
tide in this country. Such a display of ecclesiastical millinery as is 
shown there would be amusing if it did not claim to be religious. 
Boys in surplice, priests with red stoles around their necks, crossed 
in front, the Pharisaical alb, the mediseval chasuble, the tall candles 
burning on each side of the altar, numberless genuflections, bowings 
and signs of the cross, the pouring of water over the priest’s hands, 
and the elevation of the sacred emblems, are there exhibited in a style 
so Romish, that to the beholder nothing seems to be wanting to com- 
plete the illusion that he is gazing on papal mummeries in a European 
cathedral, except the majesty of grand architecture, the gleam of 
silver censers, and the hazy perfume of sacred smoke. 

While the temporal power of the Pope of Rome is waning, it can- 
not be denied that there is a wide-spread revival of ritualism, which 
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is felt even within the most evangelical churches. The spirit of pa- 
pacy will not die when Pius IX expires or quits Rome. 

Against this phalanx of ceremonies it is vain to hurl arguments, 
however compact and logical; because the votaries of this kind of re- 
ligion are governed by sensuous pageants. Arguments avail only 
with those who appreciate what is metaphysical and spiritual. A 
leading cause of this surface swell is to be found in the character of 
our popular literature. Fiction, glowing with gaudy imagery, saps 
the foundation of a pure Christianity and prepares the way for the 
inroad of a religion of showy rites. Novelists belong to the engineer 
corps of Romanism. They necessitate corruptions in religion by de- 
praving the taste and intellect of the people. The progress of this 
“strange revival” will keep pace with the prevalence of novels, thea- 
tres, pomps, parades-and gewgaws. A religion of forms is the logical 
upshot of a life of sensational shows and shams. A fictitious litera- 
ture requires a false religion, and a false religion demands a false god. 

There is no doubt but that the manifold idolatries of heathenism 
have their root in certain abnormal propensities of human nature, 
whose healthy action would require the pure worship of God. It 
would be a question more curious, perhaps, than satisfactory and ser- 
viceable, to inquire to what extent the marred images of truth are 
discoverable among the rubbish of superstitions and barbaric rites, 
While there has been displayed by some nations a certain tendency 
towards the recognition of the Unity of the Godliead, as perhaps 
among the Greeks in their exalting Zeus to supremacy as father of 
gods and men, or in their deification of Fate as above all gods; never- 
theless Polytheism is the general characteristic of all the most fa- 
mous mythologies, both ancient and modern. Is this historic phe- 
nomenon to be looked upon as an abortive search of the soul, feeling 
after the triune God, though incapable of finding out the intangible 
mystery which is revealed in the Scriptures under the distinction o 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit? Are not the clouds of sacrificial 
smoke, which have gone up from bloody altars among all nations, 
in all ages, visible indications of the universal want which human na- 
ture feels for propitiation and the pardon of sin? 

Are the fictitious distinctions which exist in society, such as caste 
in India, aristocracy in Europe, and adventitious separations every- 
where, the displaced land-marks of primeval fraternity based in 
common loyalty to God? We cannot tell to what extent even the 
vices of men are the aberrations of misguided powers originally 
adapted to holy uses. Is profane swearing, for example, a perversion 
of the natural propensity in men to pray? 
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The finer features of the original constitution of man have become 
so effaced as to be no longer legible. The great fact, however, that 
human nature is fundamentally and essentially religious is clear and 
indubitable. The sin-scathed trunks of religious susceptibility which 
remain in man show how beautiful and majestic was his primeval 
godliness. It would be as idle to doubt the capacity of man to wor- 
ship, as it would be to doubt the historic existence of the nation that 
built the pyramids. The grandest monuments of the past are memen- 
tos of human religiousness. Ancient ruins are the grave stones of bur- 
ied idolatries. The temples, shrines and gods with which the world 
is filled show how universal and imperious is the instinct in man to 
worship and adore. Its strength is amazing. The highest achiev- 
ments in architecture, poetry, and music have been wrought out under 
the glow of religious fervor. Phidias and Michael Angelo both 
wrought in obedience to what they believed to be Divine behests. 
The Iliad of Homer and the Mneid of Virgil are both religious poems. 
Milton tuned his harp to 


“ Assert eternal providence 
And justify the ways of God to man.” 


Enthusiasm never rises to the pitch of sublimity until it becomes 
devout. This was the fire with which Peter the Hermit inflamed the 
breasts of the medieval Crusaders; this made the saintly Athanasius 
strong to stand against the world, Luther the Reformer bold to con- 
front the Pope, and Joan of Arc a heroine to fight the enemies of her 
country. Hence we say it is not more true that certain animals are 
carnivorous than it is manifest that man is, in the etymological sense 
of the word, worship-ful. 

What is true of the race is undoubtedly true, essentially, though 
not palpably, of every indvidual. Every man undoubtedly worships 
some god or other. Atheists, who disclaim all belief in God, are un- 
consciously led, like the poet Shelley, to construct a new mythology 
of their own which is quaint or classic according to the talent of its 
author. Those who do not know the true God through Jesus Christ, 
worship imaginary gods. Principles are deified; ideas are apotheo- 
sized, and altars are reared, as among the Athenians, “To the Un- 
known God;” many, like the Samaritans, worship they “know not 
what.” Those who do not worship God in churches, according to the 
Scriptures, do nevertheless worship in theatres, lodges, music halls, 
ball-rooms, and exchanges, the gods whose rites they love. It is not 
necessary to constitute idolatry, that the worshipper have a distinct 
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conception of the character of the idol; even the heathen perceive not 
that they sacrifice to demons and not to God, as inspiration asserts. 
Idolatry is the drapery of forms in which monstrous conceptions are 
concealed. The right unfolding and exercise of man’s highest en- 
dowment is worship. When the supreme homage of the soul is ren- 
dered to men, or things, or fancies, it is idolatry. 

As the capacity of worshipping is the highest endowment which 
human nature possesses, it becomes an inquiry of fundamental im- 
portance to ascertain the supreme law which controls its exercise. Is 
that law to be found within the soul, or beyond and above it? That 
there must be a species of internal harmony in all healthy action of the 
human spirit is manifest, for in its normal condition it cannot be divided 
against itself. Moreover, since worship is a royal endowment it is 
useless to inquire whether it is subject to the domination of any of 
the inferior elements of our nature. It cannot legitimately fall under 
the control of any of our powers less authoritative than conscience. 
Is conscience then the supreme governor of the worshipping faculty in 
man? 

We answer, No. 1. Because an affirmative answer would as- 
sume that conscience is the supreme arbiter of right and duty to 
which man is amenable. But it is the universal conviction of man- 
kind that there is a God to whom men owe allegiance and homage, 
which is the basis of the very idea of worship. 2. Conscience is not 
the umpire of worship, because this assumption would annihilate the 
authority of all law in worship. The Hindoo worships Vishnoo; the 
Burman, Gotama; the Hottentot, his fetisch. Each conforms in so 
doing to the dictates of his own conscience. If conscience is the su- 
preme umpire of worship, then all sincere worship is right; and there- 
fore feticism is as right as Christianity. If one kind of worship is as 
right as another, then there is no authoritative law which requires 
the observance of any. 3. The assumption that conscience is the au- 
tocrat of worship would annihilate all moral distinctions. In looking 
at the validity of the authority of conscience in worship, we must 
assume the conscience of one man to be as valid and authoritative as 
another’s. In so fundamental a question it is invidious for any man 
to claim any moral primogeniture. A heathen thinks it meritorious 
and right for men to fall down and worship before the bloody Jauger- 
naught. If now the individual conscience is the supreme judge of 
what is right and wrong in worship, then self-murder is right, because 
his conscience requires and sanctions it. But the Christian thinks it 
wrong for men to immolate themselves before Jaugernaught. Hence 
if an individual conscience is the supreme judge of what is right and 
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wrong in worship, then self-murder is wrong, because his conscience 
condemns it. That is, the same thing is at the same time right and 
wrong, which is absurd. Hence no individual conscience is the su- 
preme standard for determining what is right and wrong in worship. 

Is the law of worship to be found in an enlightened conscience? If 
it is for one, then it undoubtedly is for all; for the essential want of 
human nature is the same. The case then stands essentially as be- 
fore, with only an additional difficulty at the outset: viz.: Who has 
the enlightened conscience? The Budhist, the Brahmin, the Moham- 
medan, and the Christian claim to possess it; the Papist, the Infidel, 
and the Churchman claim it; the Unitarian, the Presbyterian, and 
the Methodist each claim it; and he who could decide the case right 
amidst so many and so respectable claimants would be a more suitable 
object of adoration than men have ever found for themselves. Since 
then the claim is common, let us suppose we have found a person with 
an enlightened conscience, competent to fix the law of worship for 
himself at least. If for himself, then that enlightened person is qual- 
ified to point out the law of worship to all men; for they need no bet- 
ter worship than he. A right law for him is a right law for all, 

ince the want of worship is common; belonging not to individuals 
but to the race. Whoever, therefore, is qualified to fix the law of 
worship for himself, is qualified to fix it for the race. 

If there be among men one or more individuals with a conscience 
enlightened enough to promulgate the law of worship, the ability of 
each or all to do so must either be essentially codrdinate, or the 
ability of some one must be be superior to that of any other. First 
let us suppose that the ability of one, all things considered, is superior 
to that of any other. Moreover, we will suppose that his superior 
capacity is so manifest that it is possible to select him from among all. 

In promulgating the law of worship, he must act in his own name, 
or by delegated authority. His superior wisdom might be the basis 
of superior authority, or he may act under instructions which come 
from beyond himself, or even beyond the race. If he act under in- 
structions, by virtue of authority delegated to him, then the law of 
worship does not originate with him and is not therefore to be traced 
to an enlightened conscience as its source. The law derived its va- 
lidity from its original author, and therefore does not reside in an 
enlightened conscience. 

On the other hand, the person who professes to have an enlightened 
conscience may act on his own authority in promulgating the law of 
worship. In that case he either does what he has a right to do, or 
what he has no right todo. If he does what he has no right to do, 
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he either has not an enlightened conscience, or he does not obey it. 
On either supposition he is incompetent to mark out the law of wor- 
ship either for himself or others, and therefore it could have no bind- 
ing force and could not be a law. 

If, on the other hand, his authority is valid, and he does what he 
has a right to do, then his decisions and appointments can never be 
set aside or contravened by any higher authority; for what is right 
cannot be invalidated. If his authority can never be impugned, then 
it is the highest authority in the Universe; for if there were a higher, 
then his law by that higher authority might be legitimately set aside, 
and he punished as a usurper. If the supreme authority of the Uni- 
verse is vested in him, then he is God of gods, and has a right to fix 
the law of worship according to his pleasure—to claim and receive 
the supreme homage of every intelligent creature in the Universe. 
The claim of an enlightened conscience, with authority to prescribe 
the law of worship, is a claim to supreme divinity. 

The second hypothesis, that the claims of several enlightened 
consciences are substantially equal, remains to be considered. Now 
since a law which is fit for one is fit for all, the want in each being 
the same, one may promulgate the law for all, or each one for him- 
self. 

First, suppose each one make his own law of worship and all are 
different. If each has this right, then there is no higher authority in 
the Universe which can contravene or modify their several autocratic 
decisions; for right is inalienable. We have then as many laws of 
worship as there are enlightened consciences, and each is supreme. If 
each sees fit to burn his neighbor in worship, as some men who thought 
they had enlightened consciences have done, there is no help for it; 
for each has a supreme right to do in. worship what is right in his 
own eyes. On this hypothesis the cruelty of the Falkland Islander 
roasting his human victim is just as righteous as the philanthropy of 
Howard; there would be no longer any distinction between right and 
wrong; all law in worship would be simply individual caprice. The 
supreme right of each carried out and enforced would make the 
Universe an anarchical hell of warring rights; and man’s highest en- 
dowment would become an ineffable curse. The law of worship, there- 
fore, cannot be based in the divergent convictions of several individ- 
uals similarly enlightened, because such a supposition leads to 
contradictory and absurd conclusions. 

Again; if one or more enlightened individuals promulgate the 
law of worship for the rest of mankind, its validity must rest either 
in the enlightened convictions of its author or authors, or in the con- 
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current convictions of mankind. We have already seen that an indi- 
vidual of superior ability would be incompetent to promulgate the 
law unless he be supreme in the Universe; much more would a per- 
son of inferior ability be incompetent. 

Our last inquiry is: Does the constitutional law of worship rest for 
its validity in the concurrent convictions of the whole of mankind, or 
of the most enlightened portion of the race? If so, who can tell us 
what the law is? What or whom shall we worship and how shall 
homage be paid? Alas! there are no concurrent convictions beyond 
the fact that man ought to worship. Allis confusion. The worship 
of one is the abomination of another; the Hindoo god is the Chris- 
tian’s devil; the sainthood of the Romanist is heresy in the estima- 
tion of the Protestant. 

But suppose, since there are so many who profess to be able to set 
forth the true law of worship, that we have found a representative of 
the race, or of some wise sect, who can proclaim the law in behalf of 
his constituency. The first question then which we have to ask him 
is, does the constituency which you represent teach worship, in its own 
name, or by delegated authority? The reply must be either, “Our 
authority is ultimate,” or “our authority is derived, in part or entire.” 
If derived, then the source of authority is not at all in the race or in 
the sect represented, but in the higher authority which issued the 
commission. In that case we should have a right to demand a valid 
warrant for his authority, a commission to promulgate the law. And 
since there has been so much manifest imposition in this line among 
men, if the vouchers were not produced, we should have an undoubted 
right to dismiss the pretender without ceremony, though he style him- 
self Pope, Archbishop, or Doctor of Divinity. 

If, on the other hand, the representative of the race or of the wisest 
sect claims original authority, our second question is: Does this high 
prerogative belong to your constituents? Can they vindicate their 
right against all opponents? Is the supreme authority of the Uni- 
verse vested in them? Do they possess almighty power to substan- 
tiate their assumption if it is contested? Can they guarantee to all 
worshippers protection against all other claimants of their homage as 
long as they exist in this or other worlds? Without such securities 
every discreet man ought to say, “I reserve my homage till some 
better claimant appears.” “TI wait till some greater god arise.” 

We conclude, therefore, that the fundamental law of worship is not 
to be found in the human conscience, to whatever pitch enlightened, 
nor in the concurrent convictions of the whole human race, nor of the 
most enlightened portion of it. 
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It is manifest from what has just been said that an original promul- 
gator of the law of worship must at least claim supreme authority, 
almighty power, and everlasting dominion. Less than this would 
not be enough to secure the worshipper against.a higher claim on 
him, which might be subsequently enforced. 

Promulgators of the law of worship have not been wanting in all 
ages of the world. In a search for it there is a presumption in favor 
of the teacher who puts forth the most suitable claims. We pass by 
the advocates of Atheism as not entitled to a hearing, because they 
do not pretend to supply a counterpart to man’s worshipping 
constitution, but leave it like an untrellised vine to grovel and creep 
in degrading superstition, as is seen in Buddhism where Atheism has 
gone to seed. Brahminism and Mohammedanism are effete supersti- 
tions. The only two systems which a thoughtful man would care to 
examine are Rationalism and Christianity. A man must have a 
prodigious appetite for worship to be able to swallow Christianity so 
called, as a whole, with the clashing claims and different rites of its 
professed expounders. We must then take Confucius, Hume, Boling- 
broke, Strauss, Parker, or ourselves, 7. ¢.some Rationalist, or Jesus 
Christ, as our teacher in worship. 

Rationalism, whoever be the teacher, throws us upon the fearful 
dilemma of self-deification on the one hand, or of Atheism on the 
other ;—for if every man, either with or without the assistance of his 
teacher, is to fix the ultimate law of worship for himself, then it fol- 
lows, either there is no God, or he himself is the supreme God, and is 
able to vindicate his right to worship as he pleases against all op- 
posers, human and divine. The absurdity of this position has al- 
ready been shown and need not be repeated. The assumptions of 
Rationalism are identical with the claims of an enlightened conscience, 
which have already been considered. 

For the present let us pass by all the sects and teachers of Chris- 
tianity who profess to act under commissioned authority. Let us 
come directly to its Founder. Are the claims which Jesus Christ 
puts forth sufficient, if sustained, to constitute him the original and 
authoritative propounder of the law of worship? Any want of har- 
mony and completeness in them would be a strong presumption against 
his law; if, on the other hand, the claims which he puts forth are 
thoroughly consistent and altogether adequate to the wants of the 
worshipping tendency of the race, then we must accept him as the 
authoritative propounder of the law of worship, for if it is not to be 
found in him it is to be found nowhere. 

From what has been said already it is manifest that if Jesus Christ 
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had the right to promulgate the law of worship for the human race, 
he possessed the highest authority there is in the Universe; for any 
authority less than the supreme is liable to be overruled and set aside, 
and is therefore, in reality, no authority at all. Jesus Christ plainly 
and positively claims at the outset, as his undeniable and exclusive 
right, what no other founder of religion has dared to claim—auto- 
cratic supremacy. Mahomet only claimed derived authority, saying, 
“There is one God and Mahomet is his prophet.” The theory of ra- 
tionalism openly lays no claim to original authority, but nevertheless 
covertly exercises that which is supreme; for the right to fix the law 
of worship for one’s self implies the exercise of discretionary preroga- 
tive, and discretionary prerogative in so great a matter is nothing 
else than supreme right; for the right to fix any part of the law of 
worship implies the right to fix the whole law. In striking contrast 
to every other teacher of religion, Jesus Christ not only claims outright 
the authority to institute the law of worship but also to possess the 
power and dominion necessary to vindicate his claim. He represents 
himself at the same time as the Vicegerent of God and the absolute 
Sovereign of the Universe. He claims to be both deputy and princi- 
pal, saying, “I came forth from the Father,” and “He that sent me 
is with me.” He joins himself with God, as codrdinate with him— 
“T and the Father’—and blends his own personality with that of 
God, saying “ We will come and make our abode with him.” He 
claims for himself the highest love of which our nature is capable, . 
“He that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me.” 
His teaching rests not upon argument but upon the authoritative. 
“Verily I say unto you,” which astonished his hearers by its unpre- 
cedented boldness. There are two scenes in which Jesus deliberately 
arrays himself in Godlike grandeur. One is the giving of the great 
commission; the other the judging of the world. The preamble to 
the great commission logically sustains the high prerogative which is 
exercised in sending out men to teach religion. “All authority 
(#oveta) in heaven and upon earth” which he declares given to 
him was indispensably necessary to create the smallest obligation or 
to enjoin the most insignificant observance; and the promise, “Lo I 
am with you always,” is only such a pledge of protection as the 
responsible work of teaching religion demands; for he who teaches 
any thing, though it be the most insignificant rite, without a warrant, 
usurps Divine prerogative-—the highest offence that mortals can 
commit. 

In his delineation of the final judgment, Jesus represents himself as 
sitting upon the throne of his glory with all nations assembled before 
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him, and the state of every individual in the Universe in bliss or woe 
as depending on the words which he pronounces, “Come ye blessed,” 
or “Depart ye cursed.” Here is an explicit claim to the kind of au- 
thority and power which is indispensable to the original promulgator 
of the law of worship. A lower claim to authority would be insuffi- 
cient; for no one is qualified to give the law who cannot righteously fix 
all its provisions,—. ¢., fix both the object and the mode of worship. 
The absolute right of any one to fix the object of worship implies the 
right to present himself as the object of worship, or in other words, to 
be worshipped. In this particular we see a bold contrast between the 
forgers of religious rites and Jesus Christ! The former are inconsis- 
tent; their assumptions are illogical; while Jesus Christ was thor- 
oughly self-consistent. He openly claimed the prerogatives which 
rendered it consistent for him to receive the worship which the 
promulgation of the law implies. So far from attempting to conceal 
or evade the logical upshot of the claim which he put forth, Jesus 
actually received on the mountain in Galilee the homage of some of 
his followers and reproved those who doubted. We conclude, there- 
fore, that the claims of Jesus as an authoritative teacher of worship, 
are perfectly unique and thoroughly self-consistent. He presents 
just the claim which is indispensable to constitute an original promul- 
gator of the law of worship. His assumptions are what they ought 
to be; they are what no pretender dare put forth or could maintain 
before the scrutiny of men. Upon the same principle that we know 
an honest man from a rogue, or an adept from a quack, we perceive 
that he is the true teacher. There is a profundity which makes us 
feel that we are under the direction of a mind which sees to the bot- 
tom of the case. There is the ring of superhuman authority in his 
words; there are the pledges of protection; there is such a majesty of 
Kingship in his claims, and withal such an appreciation of the wants 
of his subjects, that we know that he is the Majesty of the realm; to 
him belong the throne and the sceptre; we unconsciously wait to hear 
his mandate,—and our waiting is worship. The deference which is 
paid to Christ by the civilized world is a practical concession that he 
is the only authoritative promulgator of the law of worship? What 
is his law? What and how ought men to worship? 

The Christian norm, or rule, contains two principal elements. One 
determines the object, the other the mode of worship. Neither is 
arbitrary. Both rest in the eternal nature of things, and like their 
Divine author shine with self-evidencing light. The first is based 
upon the sublime truism which Jesus Christ enunciated to the tempt- 
ing Pharisees, who came to ask him whether it was lawful to pay tribute 
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to Cesar. “Render therefore to Cesar the things that are Cxsar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s.” The principle implied is that 
every order of being is entitled to honor appropriate to its character 
and grade. Respect is due to all men; tribute to kings; but worship 
belongs exclusively to God. In this sentiment all ages and nations 
agree; but their gods have all been different. Which of all shall we 
adore? Whom does Jesus designate as the trueGod? Certainly not 
the “@eds” of the Greeks, nor the “Deus” of the Romans; certainly 
not the “Gotama” of Buddhists, nor the “ Allah” of the Mohamme- 
dans, and therefore not the god of the modern Pantheist, nor of the 
Deist, nor of the Mariolater. 

On the top of a high mountain in the Wilderness of Judea, Satan 
caused a panorama of all the kingdoms of the world to pass in a mo- 
ment before the eyes of the Son of God. All the power and glory 
which they contain was offered by Satan to him—a magnificent 
bribe—for a single act of worship. Jesus replied to the tempter by 
repeating the first section of the eternal law of worship: “Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” This 
language unmistakably points to the Jehovah Elohim of the Hebrew 
Scriptures as the only proper object of worship. It is a concise con- 
densation of the sentiment contained in the first and second command- 
ments of the Decalogue, which is reiterated in various forms by all 
the Hebrew prophets. 

The exact form of these words is to be found in no passage in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, but the thought which they express is the sub- 
stance of the law, the Prophets and Psalms. Jesus Christ therefore 
endorses the Theism of the Hebrew Scriptures. The delineation of 
the character of God therein contained he pronounces to be a true con- 
ception. The Decalogue is a Divine autograph; the moral picture 
sketched by Moses and the prophets is a true likeness of God. 

The true conception of God being given, the duty of men to worship 
him is self-evident. There is none like him in greatness, power and 
glory. There is one God; besides him there is no other. Beyond him 
we cannot go even in imagination and thought. Jehovah is the ulti- 
mate of all conception. He is self-evident and eternal. He alone is 
the uncreated Exister; from everlasting to everlasting, God. He 
alone is absolutely independent. All existences, beings and laws de- 
pend on him; he depends on none, but is above all and sways all. He 
only in the highest sense has immortality. He is the source of all 
life; to him therefore belongs exclusively the title the “Living God.” 
He is also supreme in intelligence and might. He not only knows all 
things, but does whatsoever he will. All contingencies are known to 
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him; all possibilities are within his almighty power. There is no 
place where he is not. He reveals his presence specially in some 
places, but is excluded from none. He is nearer to us than the air we 
breathe. There is no being in the Universe so true and benev- 
olent, and therefore none worthy of universal confidence and adora- 
tion. God is therefore a perfectly unique Being. He stands apart 
from all. There is none like him. Hence by virtue of what he is 
there is due to him peculiar honor. He has a right to claim what 
no other being in the universe has any right to receive,—the adora- 
tion of worship. Not only in view of what he is, but also in view of 
what he has done, is Jehovah worthy of worship. He created all 
things. Every living germ is a memento of his almighty power and 
goodness; traced through all its generations to the beginning of its 
kind the smallest seed leads the mind back to an adorable Creator 
who projected it into being with all its latent capacities. God is in- 
comprehensibly great in character and achievement, and herein 
rests his righteous claim to that devout recognition which we call 
worship. 

While the revelation of Jehovah in the Hebrew Scriptures is truth- 
ful, it is nevertheless rudimentary. Jesus declared himself to be the 
full drawn portrait of God. ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” In his delineation several features of the Divine character which 
are peculiarly adapted to inspire worship, obtain commanding promi- 
nence. In the foreground stands the complex personality of God. Man 
has a three-fold nature, in which the animal, the intellectual and the 
spiritual elements are mysteriously combined; but God alone has a tri- 
une personality. He is, and was, and always will be, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, a Unity who exists in three unique distinctions which are 
anomalous, spiritual, adorable and Divine. In the mystery of the com- 
plex unity of the Divine nature rested eternally the possibility of human 
redemption and the pardon of sin; for had there been no only begot- 
ten Son in the bosom of the Father, divine love could not have been 
expressed, nor could God have been just in justifying those who now 
believe in Jesus. The wooden cross reared on the summit of Gol- 
gotha is the trophy of God’s greatest achievement. The crucifixion is 
the climax of eternal wonders. The import of the emblematic lan- 
guage with which the scene is emblazoned is“ Behold the wisdom, the 
righteousness, and the love of God.” Here is an exhibition of the 
divine character which never fails to inspire pseans of worship in those 
who comprehend its meaning. 

Enough has been said to suggest the nature of true worship. The 
outshining of the divine glory is its procuring cause; a perception of 
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the divine character as it is revealed in the Scriptures is its indis- 
pensable condition. Worship is the musical resonance which the hu- 
man soul gives forth to the touch of divine truth—an echo sent back 
from the heart of man responsive to the voice of God—God and man 
conversing! Hence the answer of David to the voice of Jehovah, 
which said, “‘Seek my face,” “my heart said unto thee, thy face, Lord, 
will I seek,” is an exemplification of the nature of all true worship. 
The first perception of God evokes from the creature the response 
“Abba Father.” The perfection of worship would be a full reflection 
of the divine glory from the soul in which it is mirrored. A percep- 
tion of God’s greatness awakens emotions of reverence and awe; a per- 
ception of the divine faithfulness elicits trust; love kindleslove. Every 
doctrine of the cross has its office in worship; God speaks in the doc- 
trine; the appropriate recompense of the soul is worship. In other 
words, when the human soul receives the effulgence of the divine 
glory and replies in answering emotions to the divine in-shining, it 
worships; but the adoration of a man-made conception of God is idol- 
atry. It is not indeed as gross as the worship of material forms in 
marble and brass, but is nevertheless as real an infraction of the fun- 
damental law of worship. 

There is danger in exalting one attribute of the Divine character to 
a prominence which disparages the rest. It has been inferred by 
some theologians from the declaration “God is love,” that the essence 
of the divine nature is love, thereby giving love a kingly preéminence 
in his character. Upon this point the remark of Bishop Butler sug- 
gests a healthful caution: “Perhaps divine goodness with which, if I 
mistake not, we make very free in our speculations, may not be a bare 
single disposition to produce happiness; but a disposition to make the 
good, the faithful, the honest man happy.” While it is true that in- 
spiration declares that God is love, it should not be forgotten that it 
also affirms a great many times and with peculiar emphasis that God 
is Holiness. If any preéminence in the divine character is to be given 
to any quality, it should be to that which is affirmed with greatest 
frequency and emphasis. In vision Isaiah saw Jehovah sitting upon 
a, throne high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple; above the 
throne stood the six winged seraphim who cried one to another and 
said, “Holiness, holiness, holiness is Jehovah of Hosts—the whole 
earth is full of his glory.” In the similar apocalyptic vision of John, 
the four living creatures who were around and within full of eyes, rest 
not day nor night, saying, “Holy, holy, holy Lord God which was 
and is and is to come.” ‘These passages and others like them would 
indicate that holiness, rather than love, is the zenith of the Divine 
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character. Why may we not rather believe that there is a peer- 
less rotundity of perfection in the divine nature which renders his 
character like a sphere or a circle, unique, perfect and glorious, be- 
yond conception? We look at the different faces of a many sided 
prism in succession becavss we cannot see them all at once. By the 
limited nature of our powers we are similarly restricted in our con- 
ception of God. Weare always in danger of a one-sided theology 
because every aspect of the divine character has its special adminis- 
trative functions. The moral reason which requires of us worship 
radiates from the perfect combination of the variegated hues which 
make up the divine glory. The command, “Be ye holy, for I am 
holy,” implies that one aspect of the divine nature fronts moral pu- 
rity. The duty of loving is enforced by the consideration that Christ 
loved us. The unity of the Godhead is presented as the model and 
reason for the oneness of believers; “that they all may be one as we 
are.” 

From the conversation of our Lord with the woman of Samaria we 
are led toinfer that the Divine Spirituality determines and fixes the na- 
ture of worship or the form of homage which God requires. “ God is 
a spirit,” and therefore all acceptable worship must be spiritual. In 
other words there must be a concord between the nature of God 
and the kind of homage which he receives. We observe a similar 
principle in all social intercourse, adjusting acts of deference, by 
which we show our regard to the known character of the recipient. 
To the lover of antiquity we bring what is quaint and old; bouquets to 
the lover of flowers; pictures to artists; works of thought to those 
who have intellects to appreciate them. God is a spirit, and there- 
fore all worship offered to him must be spiritual. 

1. When it is said “God is a spirit” it is clearly affirmed that God 
is perfectly incorporeal. He has not the coarse properties of matter, 
such as extension, form and weight. 

He cannot, therefore, be pleased with a worship which is only out- 
ward and formal. He has no delight in materialistic rites and cere- 
monies. Bodily exercise profiteth little. Spiritual worship stands 
opposed to ritualistic performances. 

Another indication of what is spiritual is to be seen in its origin or 
source. That which is born of the flesh is carnal; that which is born 
of the spirit is spiritual. Hence the performance of ceremonies which 
men have invented, however beautiful and graceful they may be, is 
not worship, because they are not of God, and therefore not spiritual. 
All human devices of worship are carnal: only what God authorizes 
and evokes is spiritual. That which is spiritual is distinguishable 
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from what is sensual and carnal also by its significance. All rites 
which are spiritual mean something. They express not human but 
Divine ideas. They not only have the Holy Spirit for their author, 
but express his mind and will. . The rites of the Levitical Economy 
were designed to foreshadow the facts of the Christian dispensation. 
The devout Israelite who by faith discerned their divine significance 
offered spiritual worship in their observance. Abel’s offering was 
more acceptable to God than Cain’s, because it foreshadowed the 
blood of atonement, while Cain’s contained no divine meaning. Hence 
Abel's was spiritual while Cain’s was carnal. 

To eat the Lord’s supper, discerning by faith his broken body, is 
spiritual worship. Christian baptism is an emblematic diagram which 
illustrates the fundamental facts of the gospel. The import of the 
liquid burial may be thus translated in words. Through the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ there is for man divine cleansing from 
his guilty defilement and a resurrection of his body from the grave. 
Those who heartily proclaim the gospel through the symbol which 
God has authorized, offer to him in its observance spiritual worship. 
It is therefore easy to see the part which our bodies have to perform 
in spiritual worship. “Know ye not that your bodies are the temple 
of the Holy Ghost? Glorify God therefore in your bodies.” The use 
of the body in spiritual worship consists in its being the vehicle to 
express holy emotion and thought. Bowing the knee before God is 
acceptable worship if it expresses the reverent submission of the hu- 
man will to the Divine. Song is worship if the heart also praise God. 
Material gifts are spiritual sacrifices with which God is well pleased, 
if they are true emblematic declarations that all which we possess 
belongs to Goc. If they have not this import they are hypocritical 
and vain. 

It is manifest therefore that all rites and ceremonies, performances 
and usages in worship which have no divine sanction and express no 
inspired truth, are to be frowned on as superstitious or idolatrous. 
They are beggarly elements which have only the show of wisdom in 
the “self-made worship” which they authorize. 

2. God is a spirit as opposed to the corruption and defilement of 
our depraved natures. The divine nature is in a normal state of per- 
fect purity and holiness. In his primeval innocence Adam was spir- 
itual and capable of rendering to God spiritual worship; but by the 
commission of sin his nature became disordered and debased. Human 
nature has become universally materialized, dehumanized, imbruted. 
When we first awake to self-consciousness we find ourselves in an ab- 
normal state, with an uncomfortable tendency to sin. In order there- 
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fore for us to be capable of rendering spiritual worship to God our 
vitiated and debased nature must be renewed. Our wayward affec- 
tions must be feclaimed, our defilement cleansed. By nature we are 
carnal; we must be made spiritual. We are born of the flesh; we 
must be born of the Spirit. We find ourselves earth-born and earthly 
minded; we must be born of God and become heavenly minded. We 
have lost the original image of God and need to be “created anew in 
Christ Jesus.” From our corrupt nature nothing but corruption 
springs. In order to be able to worship God acceptably we must 
have a renewed nature and then all which springs from it will be 
holy. 

They who are in the flesh cannot please God, because they are 
destitute of moral resemblance to him. Christ, who is the image of 
God formed in the soul, furnishes the basis of a new likeness to God, 
and therefore a foundation for spiritual worship. 

Faith is indispensable to spiritual worship; for without faith it is 
impossible to please God. But all men have not faith; in their carnal 
state they are destitute of faith; for faith is not indigenous, because 
it “cometh by hearing and hearing by the word of God.” No man, 
therefore, ever performed an act of worship which was acceptable to 
God, who did not believe on the name of his only begotten Son. Ex- 
cept a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God, nor offer 
the spiritual worship it requires. 

3. God is a spirit in that he is the living God. The most essential 
attribute of spirit is life. God is the original uncreated essence of 
life. A live worship is demanded by the Divine nature. There are 
various grades of life. Our bodies are pervaded by physical life; our 
minds have intellectual life. As the nature of God is more exalted 
than any form of created life, spiritual worship must be animated by 
vitality derived from God. The Holy Spirit, then, dwelling in the 
soul and energizing its powers is indispensable to spiritual worship. 
He is the vitalizing agent of our renewed nature. Christ living in 
us makes us capable of worship. As birds live in air, as lilies grow 
in water, nay, as the branch abides in the vine, so must we abide in 
him and he in us. Without this community of life with Christ the 
simplest acts of worship which can be performed become as dead as 
the pompous ritual of Rome. An anxious seat may take the place of 
St. Peter’s toe; an evangelical legalism may be used as a substitute 
for Pilate’s stair case; the prayers of Christians may come in lieu of 
the intercession of the Virgin. 

4. God is a spirit and as spirit intelligent. Intelligence is indispen- 
sable to the highest form of life, As extension is an essential property 
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of matter, so intelligence is an essential attribute of spirit. As God 
is intelligent, spiritual worship must correspond and be intelligent. 
Worship which is not intelligent accords neither with the nature of 
God, nor with that of man. It is brutish. 

The words of our Lord to the woman of Samaria contains a caustic 
reproof—“ Ye worship ye know not what.” They imply that God 
must be known or he cannot be worshipped. There must be an intel- 
ligent recognition of the authority and character of God in all wor- 
ship paid to him. To perceive no higher authority in religious 
observances than custom or the example of others, is to make our- 
selves worshipping apes or monkeys. A pasteboard pantomine is as 
spiritual as a servile imitator of man. An officer in the army in the 
employ of government must have a warrant or commission, must 
know what it contains, and act in accordance with its instructions. 
To worship God is doing the will of God in due form: but how can 
the will of God be done without an intelligent perception of what it 
requires? God only comprehends his own nature and will, and is 
the sole author of the symbols by which they are revealed. All rites 
of worship are but diagrams and illustrations of the spiritual ideas 
which God has communicated to men. To fail to comprehend their 
import is to miss the object they were intended to secure. 

It follows that only Divinely instituted ceremonies can be used 
intelligently in worship, because they alone contain spiritual signifi- 
cance. “ For who hath known the mind of the Lord that he may instruct 
him?” Hence human rites, such as mass, confirmations, Christmases, 
crossings, donning robes, sprinklings, chrisms, and all ordinances after 
the commandments and doctrines of men, be they ancient or modern, 
Romish or English, Masonic or barbaric, are nonsensical and su- 
perstitious. They are not spiritual; God never instituted them. 
They signify nothing divine because God never gave them meaning. 

5. God as a spirit possesses the power of spontaneous choice. A 
will is an essential attribute of spirit. All of the Divine choices are 
perfectly free. The volitions of the Divine mind are spontaneous. 
Hence alacrity in the worshipper is indispensable to spiritual wor- 
ship. A reluctant mind does not correspond to the Divine freeness. 
An ass is proverbial for reluctance and waywardness. An old writer 
quaintly remarks that on account of its stubbornness the Israelites 
were forbidden to offer its firstling to the Lord, but to redeem it; and 
if they did not see fit to redeem it they were commanded to kill it by 
breaking its neck. A reluctant and wayward will is not a spiritual 
offering under: the Christian dispensation any more than an ass was 
under the Mosaic. What is spiritual in worship must be sponta- 
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neous. ¢ Wherefore the psalmist prayed, “Create in me a clean heart 
and bestow on me a free [7. ¢. a willing] spirit.” A cordial willing- 
ness is a notable characteristic of all the worship which is most com- 
mended in the Scriptures. Abraham showed no reluctance or irreso- 
‘lution when called to offer up Isaac; for “he staggered not at the 
promises of God.” In the erection of the tabernacle in the. wilderness 
“as many as were willing-hearted” brought gifts and rendered assist- 
ance. 

Spiritual worship, as we have seen, is that which accords with the 
spiritual nature of God. Our Saviour teaches that.it must also con- 
form to the test of truth. Truth is the expression of fact or the 
declaration of reality. The word of God is the declaration of eternal 
reality, and therefore, is in the best sense truth. Hence our Lord 
prays, Sanctify them through thy truth, thy word is truth. We 
learn therefore that all acceptable worship must accord with the 
nature of God which is. spiritual, and with the word of God which is 
truth. What is acccording to the word of God is according to the 
spiritual nature of God, for his word is a daguerreotype. of his holy 
nature. The two standards, though not identical, are not inconsistent 
with each other; they differ in form, not in essence. Truth revealed 
is the manifestation of the Divine nature. 

Worship is nothing else than spiritual converse between the crea- 
ture and the Creator. It is intercourse in the highest social relation. 

- It consists of spiritual addresses and responses between God and man. 
The word of God consists of a series of Divine addresses made to men. 
The right reply to them from the hearts of men is worship. The soul 
of worship is faith; faith is the reception of the word of God, Hence 
when men’s hearts respond lovingly to the word of God they worship 
in truth. 

Preaching viewed as worship is something more than an emphatic 
reading of the word of God. It is the response of the preacher to the 
word of God in the audience of. the people; if the congregation wor- 
ship also they join.in the spiritual response of their leader ‘and en- 
dorse the Divine testimony with the seal of faith. Prayer as petition 
is the response of the heart to Divine promises apprehended and _be- 
lieved; thanksgiving and praise are the replies which grateful hearts 
return for mercies and joys received., Baptism is the answer of a 
good conscience unto God, or the reply which a right conscience gives 
back to God in token of receiving renovating grace. The yielding of 
the. body to be submerged in water: is a most emphatic confession of 
the pollution of sin; the washing received is an emblematic declaration 
of spiritual renovation; the raising up. of the body from its liquid 
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grave is the proclamation of the hope of an immortal resurrection, 
Thus baptism is the prescribed formular of discipleship filled out 
with a full confession of faith in Jesus, signed in due form, returned 
and registered in heaven. The Eucharist is the authorized response 
of baptized believers to the doctrine of the atonement. Those who 
celebrate this ordinance thereby declare to God in the presence of each 
other, “We live by this broken body and shed blood of Jesus Christ.” 
This is an appropriate response to the Divine declaration of righteous- 
ness, set forth in the crucifixion of Jesus Christ at Golgotha. 

The presentation of gifts to God is the authorized order of responses 
for the blessings of redemption. An act is more emphatic than a 
word. Strong affection always ripens into reciprocal benefactions. 
Hence God wiil withhold no good thing from them that love him, and 
hence the presentation of their bodies as living sacrifices is the rea- 
sonable service of believers. The offering of weekly gifts ought to be 
recognized as a Christian institution. It is indispensable to the 
maintenance of the apostolic fellowship which was miraculously inau- 
gurated on the day of Pentecost; it is emphatically enjoined upon 
churches and groups of churches (I Cor. xvi. 1, 2); it is the natural 
complement of other acts of worship; it offers the only practicable 
base of operations for the financial independence of Christianity and 
the reconstruction of the world; and is therefore the most emphatic 
response which men can render to God for the blessings of salvation. 

The reception of answers from God is the continuation and collat- 
eral part of worship. This was visibly prominent under the old econ- 
omy. God responds to his people now by new and enlarged disclo- 
sures of truth; by joyful communications of his presence; by 
Providential intimations and the gift of blessings sought. These are 
properly human responses to antecedent divine communications. All 
true worship therefore consists in responsive answers of the heart to 
divine truth. Every act of right worship is a reply to the spiritual 
warrants which God has issued in examples of inspired worship. 
Inspired worship consists of the responses which holy men, moved by 
the Holy Spirit, rendered to God in word and deed. They constitute 
the fundamental law of worship interpreted in a series of authoritative 
precedents. To worship according to those inspired precedents is to 
worship in spirit and in truth, and thus join the general anthem of 
universal worship. To offer unauthorized worship is to mock the Divine 
Being and issue to men forged warrants of worship; for all right worship 
is a concrete declaration of divine truth. The direct design of public 
worship is the sounding out of the word of God and the full revelation 

of the divine character. God requires the proclamation of a concrete 
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gospel. ‘ Christ became incarnate that he might thus preach it in its 
plenitude. The apostles saw and handled the Word of Life and re- 
ceived special anointing from the Holy Spirit in order that the 
spiritual responses which they returned to God in worship might be 
perfect paragons of truth. A sermon, an exhortation, or a song of 
praise no less than a prayer is primarily a responsive offering to God, 
and secondly a means of instruction and edification to the people. 
Each becomes an aggressive power in proportion as it becomes a con- 
crete endorsement of truth—a true response to the word of God. The 
word of God which has taken effect on the heart of the preacher and 
is a true and distinct response of his soul to God, is the gospel which 
comes not in word only but in power to the hearts of the hearers. 
Whoever speaks must speak as the oracles of God, or give a true 
response to the word of God. 

We conclude therefore that the constitutional law of true worship 
is eternal and divine. It was not enacted by man; it cannot be 
altered or abrogated by human authority. Councils, churches, popes 
and archbishops have no more jurisdiction in the sphere of worship 
than they have in the realm of science. Their business is to find out 
and obey the law; their highest prerogative is to worship in a divinely 
appointed way, so that from them may “sound out the word of the 
Lord.” 

The preceeding discussion has a direct bearing upon the question 
of liturgical formulas. Upon this point, however, no conclusion can 
be deemed satisfactory which ignores the wide-spread use that litur- 
gies have obtained among men. We must not overlook the fact that 
heathen worship is almost universally liturgical. Mohammedanism 
is essentially liturgical; Judaism was liturgical; the largest segments 
of nominal Christendom—the Greek Church, the Romish, the Episcopal, 
and sundry smaller sects—use a written liturgy. These facts prove 
that men feel the need of a liturgy. The felt want is so wide-spread 
that it becomes indicative of human necessity. Experience proves that 
men are never satisfied without a liturgy. I think it is also as uni- 
versally conceded that men need a suitable liturgy. Perhaps we may 
go even a step further and say that it is the spontaneous conviction 


of every individual who has a liturgy that his liturgy is good enough , 


for everybody else. The war of opinion then centers around this 
point—what liturgy shall be universally adopted? Shall we go for 
one to Rome, to Oxford, to councils, to presbyteries, or to Christ? 
Since a liturgy claims to exhibit the law of public worship the ques- 
tion is identical with the one which has already been considered, viz.: 
What is the fundamental law of worship? The reply in substance 
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has already been given. The Bible is the true liturgy, because it 
sets forth the ritual of worship which accords with the Divine nature. 
All other liturgies are but the reflections of human minds. But one 
liturgy can become universal and the Bible alone deserves that 
high preéminence. Every thing valuable which the others con- 
tain was taken from this. Whatever they contain which is not in 
this impinges against the Divine nature and is essentially Popish. 
Since worship consists of spiritual addresses and responses, an artifi- 
cial system of oral responses militates against the Divine spirituality. 
Since God is holy, to teach men that they can worship at all without 
pardon by blood militates against the Divine holiness. Since God is 
intelligent, to teach a routine of forms only is superficial and militates 
against the Divine intelligence. To abridge human liberty by artificial 
conventionalisms militates against the Divine freedom. As every one 
sees that this inspired liturgy, the Bible, cannot be entirely set aside 
without rendering the rival liturgy which aims to supplant it worth- 
less, so no infraction upon’ it can be made without marring the beauty 
of worship. On the other hand, the right performance of a single act 
of worship according to the Divine liturgy initiates the worshipper 
into the inheritance of eternal salvation. This cannot be said of any 
human liturgy. The best of them are imperfect. Their impotence is 
manifest from this: that the rigid practice of all the ceremonies which 
they enjoin does not insure the salvation of the soul. 

Not my interpretation of the Bible is a Divine liturgy; yours is 
better only as it approximates nearer to the truth as God meant it 
and said it. The Divine idea, whoever hath it or whoever speaks it, 
is the highest pinnacle of authority. Even the right of private judg- 
ment has one grand: limitation. In respect to his fellow men every 
man is free to judge for himself; but beforeGod no man has any right 
to misinterpret or misunderstand the Bible. The revelation is perfect. 
Every misapprehension of its meaning is culpable; and they who 
incorrigibly pervert the Scriptures “wrest them to their own des- 
truction.” The Bible is the only liturgy which wears an inimitable 
badge of truth. Jesus Christ, its author, claimed not the right to 
state anything differently from what he did. “The words that I speak 
Junto you I speak not of myself. The Father who sent me he gave me 
a commandment what I should say and what I should speak. I do 
nothing of myself; but as my Father hath taught me I speak these 
things.” Other liturgies can be revised and improved because they 
are untrue. Fabrications are changeable, but eternal truth is immu- 
table. A liturgy which is not as positive and unbending as scientific 
or mathematic truth, is worthless and shows upon its face that 
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it is a forgery; for truth is always as inflexible and changeless as 


The Bible therefore is the calendar of the true church: the Bible 
is the only true book of common prayer. The Bible is a complete 
and perfect liturgy, adequate to all the wants of man, and as catholic 
as the nature of God. Then away with artificial substitutes! Let 
Tradition be dumb; let Custom fall down like Dagon before the ark 
of God; away with all forged precedents! Lift up the standard of 
Divine authority; rear it high; hold it firm! By this ensign alone 
we conquer the tumultuous hosts of an idolatrous world. 


J. CoLVER WIGHTMAN. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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OPEN COMMUNION. 


Open Communion; or, the Lord’s Sugper for the Lord's People. By 
Henny A, Sawreiiz, A. M., lately Pastor of the Second Baptist 
Church, San Francisco. San Francisco: Joseph Winterburn & 
Co. 1866. 


T= treatise whose title is here given is a pamphlet of seventy-two 
pages. Whatever may have been its circulation in California, it 
is as yet but little known in the East. Single copies have been sent 
to many individuals, and several of the religious papers have noticed 
the work. The fact of the author’s change of views and relations 
and of his publication of this defence ef his change is far more gener- 
ally known than are the contents of his defence. The author’s most 
intimate personal friends will not question his honesty of conviction, 
and integrity of purpose in this change; although most of them have 
probably been surprised and saddened. He may be sure that the 
hope, so modestly expressed by him, “that his motives are mainly 
right,” meets from them cordial response. His old place in the 
hearts of his old friends he will still retain, but when he asks that he 
may still “enjoy a pleasant place in the Baptist ranks” of this country, 
he requests a simple impossibility. One cannot at the same time both 
break rank and keep rank. “Strict communionists will not push him 
off from them.” If they had the will, they lack the opportunity, for 
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he has already withdrawn. Not “pushed off,” but strongly drawn to 
them, he still left of his own free will. And not only has he left, but 
with whatever forces are at his command, he turns and makes war 
upon the practice of “close communion,” honorably, indeed, yet earn- 
estly. These requests, perhaps, betray the secret of his change—a 
yearning affectionateness of heart which has introduced confusion into 
his mental processes. In the religious world the watchword of the 
hour is “Union,”—a watchword freighted with meaning at once mis- 
chievous and wholesome. No spirit could more eagerly respond to 
all that is good in such rallying cry than the spirit of Mr. Sawtelle, 
and if under the lead of such a mind as that of Robert Hall he has 
sacrificed too much to union, and thus obstructed the cause which he 
hoped to advance, he is not the first example and probably will not 
prove to be the last. This treatise against restricted communion 
he designs as a “contribution towards Christian Unity.” It may 
result in the desired end, for, under divine Providence, increase of 
confusions may be a step towards harmony. Only thus indirectly can 
the promulgation of sentiments inherently disintegrating, and the 
evoking of a new sect with a principle that necessarily separates it 
from every other body of Christians in America, issue in increased 
union. 

These words, however, are not intended as a censure of Mr. 
Sawtelle. So far from this his open avowal and defence of his views, 
and his prompt obedience to his convictions, can receive only cordial 
merited approbation. Most nobly does his conduct contrast with 
theirs, who, though entertaining the same convictions equally fixed, 
for prudential reasons conceal their convictions from the public, that 
they may in secret more effectually undermine the faith of those with 
whom they are understood to agree. Rumor, better accredited than 
in some other cases, speaks of the existence of such ministerial moths 
hidden in the texture of the church's visible garment to eat off its 
threads and work secret destruction. Mr. Sawtelle testifies that he 
has fallen in with some of these and received from them confidential 
communications. In his judgment they are many, burrowed about in 
all parts of the robe, busily at work, and some of them exceedingly 
powerful. This testimony is deserving of special consideration, since, 
by sympathy of views, but surely not of character, he was drawn to 
them and they to him through mysterious attraction. He has kindly 
favored the public with samples of their concealed utterances. One, 
he says, speaks as follows: 


“‘My own position is this: To enforce close communion as a Scriptural 
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rule is unwise and wrong. The position must and should be abandoned. 
But there is no need of publicly proclaiming the position and challeng- 
ing the denomination. The moment the question should be brought 
under discussion the partisans of close communion would brace them- 
selves for the shock, and the unthinking, holding by the tradition of the 
elders, would close their ears against reason, and shout, ‘Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians,’ until no one could know what the matter was. Better 
patiently wait for the right time. The truth is working and will keep 
at work. Prejudices will die out. Quiet thought and friendly talk will 
bring more and more to see eye to eye. By and by, when the question 
is brought forward publicly by the providence of God, as it surely will 
be, we will take our stand and abide the issue.” 


“This,” adds Mr. Sawtelle, “is doubtless the present position of 
many.” His inference, it is to be hoped, is false. Can any Baptist 
minister, especially any one who can justly be ranked “among the 
most influential,” think so meanly of the intelligence and character 
of the Baptists of America as to class them as a whole with the Ephe- 
sian mob? Can there be many so devoid of self-respect and common 
manliness as to act deliberately upon the masked-battery principle 
here so unblushingly avowed? Must we believe that there are men 
ordained as ministers of God’s Word, who entertain an idea of Divine 
Providence so grotesque, to say nothing of its moral quality, as to 
suppose that Providence requires them to act for a time a lie in order 
to gain an end? Our author has done well not to keep company 
with such in his life course. He would have done still better if he 
had visited with just condemnation their Jesuitical sentiments. Their 
case is very unlike that of those who are more or less doubtful as to 
the correctness of restricted communion, and who cannot, therefore, 
express an assured conviction for or against the practice. Such may 
and should conform to the usage of the body with which they are 
united until they are convinced that its practice is wrong. This point 
reached, honor, to say nothing of Christian principle, demands the 
cessation of conformity. Those acquainted with the Baptists of this 
country have little reason to apprehend that an open, honest, earnest 
opposition to any sentiments which they entertain, or to any practice 
which they follow, will be hated as unjust, or dreaded as resistless. 
They are banded together by no merely party ties, for no merely 
party ends. Common convictions constitute their sole bond of union, 
and the interests of truth the sole end of their endeavors. With 
them it is a first principle to have no Diana except the truth, and to 
defend her by arguments only, by unmeaning clamor never. If for 
truth they hold error, they wish to know it, and for no service will 
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they be more grateful than for the exposition of this error. Hence, 
while justly abhorring the secret plot and the deceptive assault, they 
cheerfully welcome the open discussion, and carefully weigh the out- 
spoken argument. Mr. Sawtelle will be assailed by no clamorous 
vituperation, and will become the victim of no infuriate mob. As 
for that other class, the worst they can fear for themselves is justice, 
for who does not feel that the baleful moth, when shaken from the 
folds of a garment into the sunlight, ought to be crushed? So firm is 
the strength of intelligent convictions among the Baptists of America 
upon the matter of communion, that they will not be easily shaken 
from their position, even by discussion; so strong the sentiment of 
Christian manliness within them that the wily intriguer, the reverend 
smuggler, has little to hope. 

In the treatise under review it is maintained first, that baptism 
has no such relation to the Lord’s supper that the observance of the 
former is necessary and “indispensable” to the observance of the latter; 
and, secondly, that under existing circumstances baptism should not 
be required as a pre-requisite to communion. Mr. Sawtelle’s discus- 
sion is open to the objection that it does not keep distinct these two 
positions and treat each separately and in its own place. Such sep- 
aration would have contributed materially to the clearness, if not to 
the force, of his discussion. Each argument would then have ap- 
peared in a connection which would have made clear its precise aim, 
and thus a correct estimate of its force would have been greatly facil- 
itated. It can hardly be supposed that Mr. Sawtelle failed to perceive 
that there were two distinct positions to be carried before his case 
should be made out. Too clear is the fact, that, even though a neces- 
sary and invariable order of sequence in the observance of the rites be 
disproved, it will by no means follow that under existing circum- 
stances a given order should not be required. It is conceivable that 
the interests of the church should require that which is not in its own 
nature indispensable. Hence, though the common view of the rela- 
tion of the two rites be disproved, it still remains to establish the 
necessity of changing the common practice. As the points to be made 
are very unlike in nature, the lines of argument bearing upon the two 
are equally unlike. The confusion is, therefore, the more inexcusable 
and the more damaging. 

The discussion, aiming to accomplish the same work undertaken by 
Robert Hall, brings forward no new argument, and certainly presents 
the old arguments in no new light, and in no more effective combina- 
tion. Indeed, he would be a skilful logician and a master in dialectics, 
who should surpass that renowned champion of unrestricted commu- 
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nion. It is, therefore, no disparagement to Mr. Sawtelle to say that he 
has not equalled his leader, while this statement is demanded in explana- 
tion of this article. .Coming, as it does, so soon after the appearance of 
two masterly discussions of the entire subject of restricted communion, 
the one by Rev. Albert N. Arnold, and the other by Professor Alvah 
Hovey, and in almost immediate connection with the Madison Avenue 
sermons,’ its very production might seem to imply that new objections 
to the common practice had been brought forward, or that new force 
had been put into the old objections. There is, however, neither this 
concession on the one hand, nor, on the other, the assumption either 
that the treatises just mentioned are not thorough and conclusive, or 
that a new and more effective argument is here presented. It has 
been thought by those whose judgment in the premises is likely to be 
right, that the Baprist QUARTERLY would be a suitable medium, and 
the present a suitable occasion for the repetition of some considerations 
having special reference to the views of Mr. Sawtelle. This design 
allows a treatment of the subject less comprehensive than would other- 
wise be required. As the position most frequently and most fully dis- 
cussed and defended has been that baptism is the necessary and indis- 
pensable pre-requisite to communion, it will be less needful here to 
dwell upon this part of the subject, but, with a brief recapitulation of 
the defences of the position, a more extended discussion may be pre- 
sented of the question whether, even if, as the open communionists 
claim, there be no divinely determined necessary order of sequence in 
the observance of the two rites, Christian churches are not, under ex- 
isting circumstances, justified in making baptism a pre-requisite to 
communion. It seems often to be assumed that if Divine authority 
does not compel us to insist upon the usual order, and thus take from 
us all occasion for further deliberation, there remains no defence for 
the “close communionist.” It deserves to be carefully’ considered 
whether, aside from this authority, justification of the usual practice 
does not exist. If that ultimate authority does not expressly forbid the 
requirement of baptism under any circumstances as a qualification for 
communion, it may be that existing circumstances justify such requir- 
ment. If it should appear that they do, the “close communionist” 
will feel himself doubly fortified, and in his view the open commu- 
nionist will be doubly at fault. 


1 The Terms of Admission to the Lord’s Supper. By Rev. Albert N. Arnold, D. D. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 


Close Communion. By Alvah Hovey, D.D. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. 1865. , 


The Madison Avenue Lectures. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
1866. 
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At this point it is well to pause a moment, and, if possible, decide 
who are the parties in this litigation, and how they are ranged. 
Treatises upon “open communion” are usually addressed to the “close 
communion” Baptists, as though they stood alone upon the one side, 
and the whole Christian world besides on the other; as though they 
were arrayed against the whole great army of God, past and present, 
in defence of a crotchet so obviously vicious and absurd as never to 
have received sanction or favor from any save them. In fact, however, 
very unlike this is the actual relation of parties. The Ishmaels of 
the Christian church, in this particular, whose hand is against every 
man, compelling every man to raise the hand against them, are the 
open communionists instead of the Regular Baptists. Excepting the 
open communionists, no Christian sects who have recognized the Sa- 
viour’s authority and the perpetuity of the external ordinances, have 
ever taken any other view of the relation of baptism to the Lord’s 
supper, than that the observance of the former necessarily precedes 
the observance of the latter. In intention, with scarce an exception, 
no other practice has ever existed. Unquestionably the universal 
conviction has been, both that the Scriptures require this order, and 
that the exigencies of the church, aside from scriptural requirements, 
also demand it. As to the relation of baptism to the supper, so 
far as the two positions in litigation are concerned, there is not and 
never has been any controversy between “close communion” Baptists 
and Christendom at large. Touching these positions, and their main- 
tenance, these Baptists have stood indissolubly united with other pro- 
fessedly Christian denominations. They stand thus with them to-day. 
The controversy between these Baptists and those denominations has 
been upon baptism, and not upon the proper and required order in 
the observance of the rites. Only in appearance has the difference 
touched this last point. With their views of the initial ordinance, 
the application of the common doctrine has made division at the 
supper; but every man who knows any thing of the principles in- 
volved, understands perfectly that this division at the supper is only 
the appearance at that point of the baptismal division. Since it is the 
principle of an act that constitutes its essence with reference to the 
actor, it is plain that, in restricting communion to those understood 
to be truly baptized, the practice of regular Baptists and of pedobap- 
tists is, in character, the very same. Open communionists, therefore, 
assail both the principles and the practice of the whole Christian world. 
If they are right, not alone the Baptists maintaining restricted com- 
munion but all other denominations are and ever have been wrong. 
If they are wrong, the defence of the general doctrine and of its appli- 
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cation belongs not exclusively to the Baptist, but also to the pedobap- 
tist. He who appears in the defence of that doctrine may justly | 
regard himself as the representative, not of a sect, but of the whole 
body of believers. And yet it may be seen that a difference does 
exist in the relation of these two parties to the controversy that has 
been raised by open communionists. There is obviously a practical 
difference of relation felt by all parties to exist, even if the precise 
nature of this difference has not always been seen. Otherwise the 
arguments, invectives and persuasions of open communionists would 
not be addressed exclusively to such Baptists as hold and apply the 
common and ancient doctrine. Otherwise pedobaptists would not be 
80 willing to see their own principles and practices assailed, and so ready 
in many cases even to cheer on the assailants and themselves become 
assailants. Otherwise the Baptists would not be so much quicker 
than their neighbors to come forward in defence of their positions. 
The explanation of this difference of relation can easily be made. First, 
the doctrine of a necessary order of sequence in the observance binds 
the Baptist to separate in the communion from other professors, while 
it does not bind the others to separate at that place either from each 
other or by direct application from the Baptists. Thus while, as a 
purely speculative doctrine and an abstract principle, it has the same 
value and force for both parties, and in that light exclusively would 
receive equally cordial defence, this difference of its requirements in 
application places the.two parties in quite different relations to it. 
To the pedobaptist the application of the principle by himself to 
others is easy, its application by the Baptists to him, galling. In his 
own practice he is scarcely conscious that he applies the principle, so 
slight is the pressure brought to bear upon it; in the practice of the 
Baptist the principle becomes painful and offensive to him. To the 
Baptist, on the other hand, the application of the principle is an effort 
of conscience and courage, and the principle itself invaluable as his 
divine justification and support. Hence arises the difference with 
which these two parties regard the attack upon their common princi- 
ple. Secondly, if both parties were to surrender this first position, 
they are very differently related to the second. If the exigencies of 
the case and the circumstances of the church, and not the written 
Word, are to decide whether baptism shall be required as the ante- 
eedent of communion, there is imposed upon the Baptist a task far 
different from that which his brother has to perform. Should the 
two parties arrive at the same conclusion and adopt the same rule, 
the application of the rule involves the differences just noticed. 
Hence we see why, in this controversy, the real positions of parties are 
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so unlike their apparent positions. It is because men fail to see 
and judge conduct solely in its principles. If this were always done, 
pedobaptists of all names would rally with equal zeal to aid the regu- 
lar Baptist in defending the common faith and practice. If conduct 
were thus seen and judged, the pedobaptist would not only thus come 
forward, but he would also find himself as unable to commune with 
the Baptist as is the Baptist to commune with him; for he could no 
more countenance and encourage in another the violation of a princi- 
ple than in himself. But the communion of a Baptist and a pedo- 
baptist of necessity involves the violation, by one or both parties, of 
the principle and rule that baptism shall precede communion. Thus 
clear discernment of principle and fidelity in its application would 
issue in the fullest harmony between those whose principles are 
identical. To expect of men generally such discernment and its 
results is unreasonable. The regular Baptists must, therefore, seem 
to be arrayed against the Christian world at large, and in the common 
estimation, bear this disadvantage which in right belongs exclusively 
to the little handful of open communionists. We may, however, 
justly feel and express surprise that these, when they come as they 
almost invariably do from the Baptist ranks, and still hold and avow 
their former views of Baptism, should betray such utter unconscious- 
ness of the true relations of parties. 

Leaving this, let us next proceed to notice briefly the evidence 
which has produced the universal conviction that baptism is an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite to communion, and from that advance to consider 
more fully what will be demanded of Christians under existing circum- 
stances, if the divinely established necessity of the given order be not 
insisted upon. Here at the threshhold must be stated a principle 
which underlies the entire discussion. It is the principle, that they 
who spread the table of the Lord must determine what are the quali- 
fications for participation of the supper. They cannot say, The table 
is the Lord’s and therefore we have no responsibility after it is 
spread. If they reason thus they.must be pressed with the question, 
What right then have you to spread the table? The very act of 
spreading is the concession that the ordinance has been entrusted to 
them for administration. As its administrators, they stand and ne- 
cessarily act to that extent as the Lord’s representatives. They have, 
therefore, already assumed the responsibility which involves the de- 
termination of the qualifications requisite for those who may properly 
approach the table, and hence for those whom they may invite to that 
table. Standing as the executors of their Master's will, they must 
determine as best they can what ic his will. This will determined, 
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no liberty is given them to disregard it. This principle is as freely — 
conceded by the advocates of open communion as by others. The 
disputed point is, What are the qualifications?—not, May those who 
spread the table pass judgment upon the existence of qualifications? 
It is, For whom shall we spread the board?—not, Have we nothing 
to do save to spread it? The open communionist pronounces quite as 
decisively upon the qualifications requisite for communion, and upon 
the character of the invitation or peticeinge to be extended, as does the 
church at large. 

Another principle, self-evident yet sometimes in effect questioned, 
is that doctrine is not always conveyed in Scripture by direct asser- 
tion but sometimes by necessary implication, and that the authority 
of the latter is precisely the same with that of the former, being in 
each case divine and ultimate. The difference in the two cases can 
only respect the facility of apprehending the teaching, not the obliga- 
tion to obey it. In some cases the teaching is as clear without the 
direct statement as it could well be with it. The open communionist 
from the Baptist ranks will no more doubt that he ought not wittingly 
to baptize an unregenerate man, than he would if there were in the 
Bible a direct formal prohibition to that effect. The Bible must 
direct us far beyond its express affirmations and denials, commands 
and prohibitions. If this be conceded by the Baptist, how much 
rather by the pedobaptist, who tries to support sprinkling and the 
baptism of infants from the Scriptures. In view of this principle it 
avails nothing to say that the Bible does not, in express terms, specify 
and require baptism as an indispensable pre-requisite for communion. 
This fact settles nothing. It only leaves the case open for further 
inquiry. It seems sometimes to have been assumed that the absence 
of the direct, explicit statement involves the absence of the require- 
ment in any form. Even Mr. Sawtelle verges toward this unau- 
thorized assumption when he writes as follows: “One would suppose 
from the punctiliousness of some in demanding baptism in all cases 
before the supper, that the Head of the Church had somewhere said, 
in so many words, that the communicant must be a baptized person.” 
The name by which he calls his “first argument” is open to the-same 
objection. “No written law” is the title given it. Taken literally, 
this phrase covers the whole ground of debate, since the advocates of 
restricted communion claim to find their law of action in the written 
Word, though not in the form of a direct command. They believe 
themselves justified in this claim on the following grounds: 

First, The symbolic import assigned to each ordinance by the 
Scriptures. The ong is represented as the symbol of the commence- 
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ment of the new life and of the chief facts pertaining to that change, 
the other as the symbol of the development of that life and of the 
chief facts pertaining to that development. Now it is an obvious and 
necessary inference, which needed not to be expressly stated by inspi- 
ration, that, as the facts symbolized are related, so also are the sym- 
bols themselves. If the new birth must, by natural necessity, precede 
the new life, then, by necessity of law and order, must the birth in 
symbol precede the life in symbol. Invariableness in the order of the 
facts gives the law for the order of the symbols. Again, the facts sym- 
bolized are incapable of separation. They are one rather than many. 
They constitute an indivisible unit. The fact as a whole may be ex- 
pressed by the word life. It is the life in its commencement and its 
continuance that is expressed to the eye in two-fold symbol. Con- 
tinuance or development of life is but the taking up and carrying 
forward of the process of birth. Hence the birth is to be seen in the 
whole life course. Hence the symbol of the birth is, as it were, taken 
up and carried on in the symbol of the development of the life. Thus 
the statement of Mr. Sawtelle, that “there is nothing in the supper 
that implies the existence of water baptism or makes us think of it, 
in the nature of things it is not related to it,” certainly needs very 
considerable modification. How can a Christian in the light of his 
own experience and in the light of revelation say that “each ordinance 
points to its own separate inner truths”? They are not “separate” 
inner truths that are symbolized, but one indivisible, inseparable 
inner truth. To express this one truth both symbols are required, 
each in its order. The continuative symbol in each repetition of its 
use. pre-supposes, and, as it were, re-exhibits by necessary implication 
the initial symbol. Otherwise it is the declaration, in the most 
solemn form, of the grandest of all lies, for it asserts the development 
of .a spiritual life that has never begun. It presents a sanctification 
which has not its point of departure in regeneration. Each symbol 
therefore speaks, not in its separation, but in its relation to the other. 
Change that relation and you change the utterance of each. To take 
the liberty of an inversion of the order would be to deal with these 
divine figures as he would deal with a note who felt. himself justified 
in making any change whatever in the relative position of the figures 
upon its face, provided he left the original figures themselves. The 
note for $1000 00 might become $0100 00, $0010 00, $0001 00, 
$0000 10, or $0000 01. It is certain that no man of business would 
willingly submit his notes or books to the manipulation of such meta- 
physics, unless he could have entire control over the changes to be 
wrought. 
0) 
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Secondly, Confirmations of the preceding inference from the re- 
vealed import of the two ordinances. There is, first, a typical con- 
firmation, in the express command that none but the circumcised 
should partake of the passover. The objection made to this is, that 
those ceremonies were not typical of the gospel ordinances, but of 
spiritual facts, and that to use the command which fixed the order of 
observing those, as an indication or expression of the Divine will 
respecting the observance of these, is to allow the force of the appeal 
to circumcision in favor of infant baptism. Circumcision does point 
to the proper subjects of baptism. As the national Israel typified 
the spiritual Israel, the circumcision which immediately followed, not 
preceded, natural birth, bids us baptize children not before, but 
immediately after, spiritual birth. As the spiritual facts pointed to 


. by circumcision and the passover were essentially the same with those 


symbolized by baptism and the supper, the reasons which required 
the undeviating order of sequence in the observance of those, hold also 
of these. Or, will one object that under the gospel there in more free- 
dom and less ceremonial exactness? The answer is, that the differ- 
ence in the two dispensations respects not exactness of ceremonial 
requirement, but the anfount of such requirement. More scope for 
individual freedom is given, but when the positive precept is given, it 
is and must be as unalterable in the one case as in the other. 
Another confirmation is the order of the institution of the two rites. 
Robert Hall endeavored to take the force of this confirmation from 
those to whom it belongs, and compel it to do service for open com- 
munion. His Quixotic attempt to make out a third dispensation, 
interjected between the Mosaic and the Christian, and to prove that 
John’s baptism was not Christian baptism, has fortunately not been 
endorsed by Mr. Sawtelle. Christian baptism, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, preceded the supper in the order of institution. Again, the 
order of sequence in the terms of the great commission, especially when 
interpreted in the light of other Scripture, affords additional confir- 
mation. The stress laid upon this order by advocates of restricted 
communion has been visited with the objection, that it proves too 
much. The Lord’s supper, it is said, is only one of the “all things” 
whose observance is to be taught after baptism, and hence, to single 
out communion as the one special act to be disallowed in the absence 
of compliance with the preceding requirement, is arbitrary and illogi- 
cal. Disfellowship must extend to all Christian acts and duties, if to 
any one. The objection at first view appears fatal. Let it be tested. 
Those who advocate restricted communion, in the first place, do not 
single out that one act for-disfellowship where baptism has not been ob- 
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served. They equally disfellowship all acts involved in the formation of 
a church without baptism. Hence, that act is regarded and treated as 
one of a class, and not as a solitary exception. Again, this latter class 
of duties lies in a totally different, though of course not separate, 
‘sphere from that of the other class of duties in which the defenders of 
restricted communion cheerfully fellowship the unbaptized. The one 
class respects visible church constitution and order; the other does 
not. To the former class belongs baptism.’ Its relation, therefore, to 
all the other acts of its own class, is quite unlike its relation to acts of 
the other class. The order of injunction in the commission cannot, 
therefore, in fairness be made to mean as little for the churchly duties 
as it does for others. Christ in the commission contemplated the 
baptism of regenerated converts, and immediately upon this, their 
instruction as members of a visible body. As members of such body. 
or church, they were to be indoctrinated. The relation of baptism to 
. all that goes to make up that visibility is obvious. To this it stands 
related, as does regeneration itself, to the subsequent religious life and 
activities of the soul. The objection, therefore, that the order of 
.requirement in the commission proves too much for the advocate of 
restricted communion is not valid. Another confirmation of the ~ 
inference drawn from the import of the symbols, is the apostolic prac- 
tice. It has been often proved, beyond reasonable doubt, that the 
ordinance of the supper was administered only to the baptized. This 
is not denied or questioned by the author of “Open Communion.” 
He regards the fact, however; as giving no sanction to the idea of an 
indispensable order in the observance of the rites, and asserts that it 
shows only “what was, arid net what must be.” He adds: “It is no 
more evident from gospel example that baptism preceded the eucha- 
rist, than that it preceded any other privilege of Christian fellowship, 
or other great duty of our holy religion.” This statement must 
have been penned hastily, for it is entirely false, and very little reflec- 
tion could have been needed to discover its falsity. Unless baptism 
had been administered to the unregenerate, or regeneration had taken 
place in baptism, the very nature of the case would have rendered 
not only possible, but necessary, the performance of the “great duties 
- of our holy religion” by each believer before baptism, for prayer, 
praise, and the exercise and expression of all holy affections toward 
God and man, is a necessity of the renewed soul. The Christian 
teachers could not fail to have “Christian fellowship” with. their con- 
verts, as truly before as after their baptismal profession. Of the 
unbaptized Paul it was said to Ananias, “behold he prayeth,” and 
that was the reason why he was to go, and after a season of precious 
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“Christian fellowship,” bury him in baptism. Philip communed with 
the eunuch, and the eunuch with Philip, in sweet and holy accord, or 
the water by the wayside would never have been disturbed by their 
descent into it for the administration of the initial ordinance. Totally 
unlike these spontaneous spiritual exercises of the regenerate soul is 
the participation of the supper in its relation to baptism, Very signifi- 
cant, therefore, is the apostolic example with reference to the order for 
the observance of the two rites. As it isevident that not merely some 
avowal of faith was required of converts prior to their admission to 
the table, but an avowal in the way of a baptismal ‘profession, only 
the most convincing evidence should lead one to declare that such 
profession was not deemed indispensable, but only “desirable.” Such 
evidence has not appeared, but rather its opposite, and hence the declar- 
ation may justlybe pronounced unjustifiable. The great value placed 
upon baptism by the Scriptures deserves mention in this place. Every 
attentive reader of the Bible has doubtless been impressed by the im- 
portance attached to the rite.. It is the only public profession of con- 
version recognized. It is demanded as the immediate duty of the con- 
vert. Its requirement is inserted into the great commission, and what 
is still more remarkable, into instructions given to convicted inquirers. 
Language so strong as to have facilitated the rise and spread of the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration is applied to it. All this tends 
strongly to the conclusion that our Lord would have his people, to 
the end of time, insist upon its observance in its proper place and in its 
fixed relation to the other rite. The,tendency of the doctrine and prac- 
tice of open communion to impair our estimate of baptism, and even 
to do away with the ordinance, has been sufficiently shown by others 
and is in itself quite obvious, whil® the very call for open communion 
“assumes an unscriptural inequality between the two ordinances,” 
Thirdly, The supper a church ordinance. That it is such, has been 
maintained by arguments drawn directly from the Scriptures, which 
have not been met and answered, They cannot be here reproduced 
for want of space. Mr. Sawtelle has nothing to present in answer to 
those arguments, He passes unnoticed all that has been presented in 
proof that the supper was celebrated as a church ordinance, and 
dwells solely upon the representations of its general spiritual bear- 
ings. But these latter representations are in perfect harmony with the 
view that it is a church ordinance, and those more general spiritual 
bearings are as freely admitted and as highly prized by the “close 
communionist” as by the “open communionist.” It was needful to 
show not simply that the supper had’ such general spiritual signifi- 
cance, but that it had this only. There is also raised, as an argu- 
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mentum ad hominem, the objection that if the supper be a church 
ordinance, so also is the Christian ministry an institution of the 
church, and that if on this ground we can only fellowship the baptized 
in the ordinance of the supper, we can only fellowship the baptized in 
the ministry. It must and may be granted that the Baptist who be- 
lieves in restricted communion does recognize and fellowship the 
unimmersed minister, not as a representative and officer of the Chris- 
tian church, but as a well-accredited teacher of the doctrines of grace; 
not in his churchly character, but as a servant of Christ. Assuming, 
then, that the Lord’s supper is a church ordinance, and is so repre- 
sented by the Scriptures, it follows at once that only the baptized 
should be invited to it since only the baptized are members of a 
Christian church. Mr. Sawtelle not only admits this, but strenuously 
insists upon it. He proposes to have a “close church” of the baptized 
only, but to practice “open communion.” How he can make this 
distinction, as though baptism were the one sole ordinance of the 
church or sign of its visibility, it is not easy to see. Of the 
unbaptized Christian he says: 


‘We admit him to the table, because he will but unite with us in 


practising the ordinance as we do; but we cannot admit him into the 
churcl, so long as he will not unite with us in practising the ordinance 
for which the church is set. Here, then, is our principle: Buzld up a 
true model church, at the same time fellowshiping those outside in ‘all 
matters of agreement, provided we do hold them to be Christians.” 


On his own principle, therefore, until it can be shown to be untrue 
that the supper, unlike the declaration of truth and spiritual fellowship, 
was designed to be celebrated exclusively in a church capacity, he has 
not disproved the “indispensable” priority of baptism to communion. 
Those weighty facts brought forth from the Scriptures, especially by 
Drs. Arnold and Hovey, in proof that the scriptural doctrine of the 
supper is that it is solely an ordinance of the church and for the 
church, must be shown to have been misinterpreted, as they have not 
yet been shown, before one will be justified in inviting one not 
qualified for church membership to take a place at the table. 

It is in view of considerations like the foregoing, that the Christian 
world have believed, and do still believe, that there is a “written law” 
which fixes for them an order of sequence “indispensable,” an order 
which they have no liberty to change on any ground of expediency 
or of enjoyment. Yet Mr. Sawtelle urges that, even if this law does 
exist, even though it were stated in the most explicit and direct 
terms, its violation would be required and the practice of “open com- 
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munion would be a Christian duty. “The law of love is higher than 
the law of regularity.” Hence he proceeds to argue, that in obedi- 
ence to the prompting of Christian love the unbaptized ought to be 
welcomed to the supper even in violation of express command. This 
it is maintained would be “mercy and not sacrifice.” As though 
there were a love in us higher and more intelligent than that love in 
Christ which originated and prescribed the law! As though any 
course could be more unmerciful and sacrificial than to administer 
Christ's ordinances in a manner directly opposed to his will, and that 
too both deliberately and habitually. The sentiment in its own na- 
ture, though not in its author’s intent, is simply atrocious, destructive 
not only of the ordinances and the church itself, but also of common 
morality. Certainly, neither he nor they whose practice he opposes 
will take the responsibility of acting upon that principle. They who 
find a law fixing the relation of baptism to the supper will abide by 
that law, in the full assurance that this obedience, whatever its cost 
and its seeming inexpediency, will bring only blessing to man and 
glory to God. 

Leaving now the discussion of the first position assailed by the 
advocates of open communion, viz.: that baptism is an indispensable 
pre-requisite in virtue of the divine law, it remains to inquire 
whether, aside from this, Christians under existing circumstances 
ought not to insist upon baptism before communion. Even though it 
were conceded that the Scriptures do not irrevocably fix the order of 
observance, and thus relieve those who administer or receive the ordi- 
nance of all responsibility in determining from the exigencies of the 
case whether a given order should alone be observed, this concession 
would not close up the case, and surrender as untenable the practice 
of restricted communion. It does not follow that what may be done 
sometimes must be done always. Without conceding the untena- 
bleness of the position thus far discussed, we are now to examine the 
second position. 

If that which has already been brought forward does not, as is 
claimed, prove that the Scriptures make indispensable in all conceiv- 
able cases the order of observance commonly required, it does prove 
that this order alone is “natural” and “normal,” and hence that it is 
extremely “desirable,” and to be changed only for grave reasons. 
Christ’s idea of the church which he wished to have realized in fact, con- 
templated this order and this only. He would have the visible church 
in its organization and in its ordinances body forth to view invisible 
verities in their true nature and relations. This at least stands secure. 
The most earnest promulgator of unrestricted communion has not 
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denied it, and while the Scriptures are heeded it will not be called in 
question. Equally evident is it, that the Saviour constituted the 
church and gave to it its external rites for purposes not trivial, but of 
the utmost importance. The external had a value beyond itself. The 
exhibition, the maintenance, the progress, and the ultimate triumph 
of redemptive truth in the world, had vital’ connection with the ex- 
ternal. In Christ’s view, as clearly revealed in his words and acts, 
no sharply defined separation could be made between the purely 
spiritual and invisible interests of his church, and its visible interests. 
The visible were given for the invisible, and upon the visible hang 
the invisible. Human history makes increasingly clear the justness 
of his‘decision and the wisdom of his arrangement. Hence, he who en- 
deavors to maintain in its designed place and relations, and apply solely 
to its designed uses, an outward ordinance of the church of Christ, is 
not busying himself with a mere formality, and showing anxiety only 
for outward order, but he is giving his efforts to save the precious 
spiritual interests that are inseparably linked with the ordinance in 
question. The more clear and penetrating his vision, the more pro- 
found will be his conviction of the necessity of his efforts, and the_ 
more intense the energy which he will throw into them. So, on the 
other hand, he who shall pervert, destroy, or counterfeit an ordinance 
of the church, by that act strikes not alone at the external rite, but 
the full force of the blow passes on into the invisible realities and is 
felt through all their extent. Whether ignorance or malice, blind 
friendship or clear-eyed enmity, deal the blow, its effects are equally 
mischievous. Hence, to avert such a blow must be equally the care of 
the discerning faithful, and their endeavor to counteract and remove 
its evil effects when dealt, equally earnest and persistent. They have 
to preserve intact the treasure committed to them in all lawful ways 
from all dangers, whatever their source or the occasions which have 
evoked them. Thus it is made clear that the disciples of Christ, to 
whom he entrusted for perpetual maintenance the visible organization 
and external rites of his church, are required not only to regard in 
their actions the religious character and spiritual state of their fel- 
lows, but also to keep with scrupulous fidelity that thing which has 
been committed to them. Hence because of these two directions 
which attention and effort are to take, there may sometimes arise an 
apparent conflict of claims, and the decision of duty will be difficult. 
One may sometimes be placed in a dilemma, where he will be com- 
pelled to choose between a separation from a Christian brother, with 
treatment of him which conveys disapprobation, and the countenance 
of an injury unwittingly inflicted by that brother upon Christ’s king- 
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dom. In such case, the only doubt as to duty which it is possible to 
raise, is, whether the claims of fraternal fellowship could ever possibly 
outweigh the claims of ecclesiastical integrity. If that integrity were 
seriously threatened, and the Divine idea of the visible church were in 
peril of grave distortion, the magnitude of the spiritual interest en- 
dangered would both justify and require vigorous efforts at protection, 
and the sacrifice of any thing save principle. For this reason Paul 
commanded the Thessalonian church to withdraw themselves “from 
every brother that walked disorderly and not after the tradition 
which he received” of the apostles; assured the-Galatians that he 
“would that they were even cut off which trouble them,” and bade 
Titus to “reject after the first and second admonition a man that 
was a heretic.” The chief aim in these and other like injunctions 
was to secure the purity and integrity of the church, and for this 
Paul would have Christians separate even from brethren whose prin- 
ciples and practice endangered that purity and integrity. Two ends 
of the withdrawal of fellowship exist and are recognized in Scripture, 
the one, the correction of error in the erring; the other, more far-reach- 
ing and important immeasurably, ecclesiastical self-defence. These 
principles, too obvious to be questioned, will aid in giving correct 
answers to the question now before us, viz: whether under existing 
circumstances Christians should require baptism before communion, 
even if there be no law commanding them to require it. 

Those who are interested in this question and to be affected by its 
answer fall into two classes: the first class comprising all such as be- 
lieve all rites now administered under the name of baptism are truly 
baptism; the second class comprising those who do not believe this. 
Each class is supposed to hold to the perpetuity of the external rite 
as an ordinance of Christ. It is needless to have reference to persons 
of other views, since, even if any others were deemed qualified to take 
their place at the table, they would have no inclination to do so. 
Their principles would make the act either wrong or idle. Hence, in 
fact, we have to do in this discussion only with those who belong to 
one of the two classes just mentioned. 

Ought the first of these classes to require baptism before commu- 
nion? In this question and its discussion, the word baptism is used 
with the meaning which the persons in mind attach to it, and without 
reference to the correctness or incorrectness of that meaning. It is 
clear that as a matter of personal duty each one belonging to this 
class ought to be baptized before he himself communes. We have seen 
how obvious is the natural order of the observance of the rites and 
the intention of the Saviour. This is questioned by none, not even 
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by the advocates of unrestricted communion. Hence no man could 
be justified in adopting another than the natural and intended order 
without important reason. There must be a combination of circum- 
stances, constituting on the one hand an insurmountable obstacle to 
the reception of baptism, and on the other an imperative requirement 
to commune without delay, before one would feel at liberty to violate 
such order and approach the table unbaptized, and also before another 
would approve this course. Such a combination of circumstances 
cannot be conceived by one of ordinary imagination, for whoever 
is competent to-administer the one ordinance is competent 
also to administer the other, and whoever believes that any and 
all rites now called baptism are truly such can have no scruple in 
receiving »ny of these rites as valid baptism. Hence, even in the view 
taken by the open communionist of the relation of the two rites, the 
personal duty of all who belong to the first class is certainly that 
which is universally regarded as duty, and that is to receive baptism 
before receiving the supper. Again, the same line of thought shows 
that it is the duty of those also who belong to the second class to be 
baptized before they commune. Not only are the facts which make 
this course a duty universally recognized by them, but the duty itself 
noless. Whether a state of error and confusion might exist, such as to 
relieve persons of either class of this sense of obligation, need not be 
determined, since the question at issue respects existing circumstances, 
and no others. 

The way is now prepared to decide whether professing Christians 
of the first class should require baptism as a qualification for commu- 
nion. Since they have to regard only those included in the two 
classes mentioned, it becomes clear that they ought to make such 
requirement. All, as we have seen, recognize not only the propriety 
but the duty of regarding this order. To establish the rule that this 
order should invariably be observed, is thus only insisting that a man 
should not violate his own conscience in the act of-fellowship. It 
would only be the expression of the universal conviction, not only of 
those already baptized but equally of the unbaptized. If the opposite 
course were pursued it would be exposed to the objection of being a 
temptation to that which both the party tempting and the party 
tempted know and recognize to be wrong. The further charge could 
be urged against it that it would tend to bring in obscurity in place of 
existing light and thus to end in confusion. Finally, it would be justly 
condemned as a refusal to exercise care in the preservation of the 
known order of the ordinances entrusted to the church. Since there 
is nothing in existing circumstances demanding even laxness, it would 
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be manifestly wicked to be at pains to encourage a perversion of the 
Divine order. Hence the class of Christians now in view ought 
surely to require baptism as a condition precedent to communion, 
even if holding with the open communionist that the divine law has 
not prescribed this order as necessary and indispensable. Robert 
Hall himself virtually affirms the same thing. He says: 


“Supposing a convert to Christianity convinced of the ordinance of 
baptism, in the light in which we contemplate it, we should urge his 
obligation to comply with it previous to his reception of the sacrament, 
with as little hesitation as the most rigid of our opponents; nor should 
we be more disposed than themselves to countenance a neglect of known 
duty, or a wanton inversion of the order of Christian appointments.” 


If then Robert Hall had regarded the ordinance of baptism in the 
light of the class whose case is under discussion he “would have 
urged” upon each “his obligation to comply with it, previous to his 
reception of the sacrament, with as little hesitation as the most rigid” 
advocate of restricted communion, since, as we have seen, all con- 
cerned in this matter are “convinced of the ordinance” and of their 
duty to receive it before receiving its consequent. Hence all can 
concede to this class that they may and indeed should maintain the 
order which is “natural,” “normal,” and “designed.” 

We ask next, What ought the second class to do in existing cir- 
cumstances, provided they view the relation of the rites to each 
other as do the advocates of open communion? The Baptists alone 
may be understood to comprise this class, for although this is not 
strictly true it is true practically for all purposes involved in the 
present controversy. These Baptists, as has appeared above, strict 
law aside, must needs recognize, as they do, their personal duty to be 
baptized before communing in the ordinance of the supper. Hence, on 
the principles already noticed, they both might and should urge upon 
those convinced of the ordinance of baptism in the light in which they 
contemplate it, compliance with that ordinance prior to communion. 
To this extent there should be no removal of the present restriction. 
But beyond this they must decide upon their duty to those who com- 
prise the first class, particularly to such of that class as have not been 
immersed—who not only in opinion endorse as valid all rites called 
baptism, but in act have received another than the true baptismal 
rite. Here the decision is less easy, for relations are more compli- 
cated. One point, however, has been settled beforehand by that 
which has preceded. They should require of one as a condition pre- 
cedent to participation of the supper, that he should in his own opin- 
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ion have received baptism; that there should have been both the 
intent to be baptized and that the intention should have taken form in 
act. This follows at once from the fact already noticed that the 
members of the first class equally with those of the second recognize 
both the propriety and duty of being baptized before they commune. 
Plainly they ought not to be countenanced and encouraged in the vio- 
lation of conviction, especially by those who entertain the same con- 
viction. They ought not, save for reasons that practically can have 
no existence, to be fellowshipped in a known reversal of the normal, 
natural, and scriptural order of Christian appointments. Another 
consideration tending to the same conclusion is presented by Mr. 
Sawtelle. For the sake of regularity and to escape common scandal 
it ought to be required that 


“The communicant should be under the approval and discipline of an 
evangelical body, so that he may have the judgment of responsible par- 
ties with his own conscience that he is a disciple of Jesus. . . . We 
say then invite to the Lord’s table, not self-asserted Christians, but 
recognized, publicly professed and accepted Christians; Christians recog- 
nized as such by a responsible evangelical body who are capable of test- 
ing their qualifications. Practically, then, the invitation should be to all 
members of evangelical churches in good and regular standing.” 


As such membership involves the reception of that which in the 
person’s own view is baptism, Mr. Sawtelle maintains as a condition 
of good order the restriction of communion to such only as believe 
themselves baptized. For persons of Baptist views the restriction is 
to the truly baptized; for others, to those baptized in intent. Law 
aside, ought the restriction in the latter case to extend still further? 
This brings us to the chief difficulty of our subject. Its solution must 
be attempted, if not effected. 

It will here be in place to say that in this discussion no question is 
to be raised, even mentally, respecting the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of the Baptist’s belief as to Christian baptism. The correctness 
of his belief except in the single point of its necessary priority to the 
supper must be assumed; or rather, we have to determine what in 
virtue of his belief ought to be his decision and action. Back of that 
belief we are not to go. If Christian baptism be other than what he 
supposes, and the Scriptures are not properly interpreted, let it be so. 
There is a place for the discussion of these questions, but the place is 
not here. We want no double vision and consequent confusion, but 
singleness of eye and aim, and the resulting clearness. The Baptist 
holds that Christian baptism is the believer's immersion in water into 
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the name of the Trinity as the divinely prescribed declaration of his 
regeneration already experienced, of the great doctrines of grace spe- 
cially implied in regeneration, and of his faith in those doctrines. 
Not only does he hold that this is Christian baptim, but he holds 
that nothing else is, since nothing save this has been prescribed - 
by the Lord. Hence those not thus immersed are, in his judgment, 
unbaptized. On this conviction he must act. ‘On this conviction, 
until it changes, conscience compels him to act, and by it faith- 
fully to stand. Any other act than such immersion, therefore, can- 
not be recognized and treated as though it were baptism. Such act 
claiming to be baptism, whatever the motives prompting it, whatever 
the convictions leading to it, whatever the just judgment to be pro- 
nounced upon the action in view of it, he must treat as unauthorized 
by Scripture, and in effect the ejection of true baptism and the intro- 
duction of its counterfeit. His treatment of it must correspond to his 
conviction of it. This is not to have a “crotchety conscience,” but a 
clear conscience. If any ‘thing is “crotchety” it is the antecedent 
judgment. Those advocates of unrestricted communion who have 
gone from the ranks of the regular Baptists can hardly need to have 
these preliminary points urged, since they freely avow their unwaver- 
ing adherence to their prior convictions in these particulars. Yet 
the statement of the points will tend to prevent confusion. 

The chief difficulty in determining whether Baptists, having such 
convictions, even with the open communionist view of the relation of 
the rites to each other, ought in existing circumstances to make bap- 
tism as understood by them a condition precedent to communion, 
arises from the great complication of circumstances apparently or 
really affecting the decision. If this complication can be escaped, the 
decision will be rendered comparatively easy. A most natural escape 
from this obstacle will be to consider these Baptists in several succes- 
sive positions, such as to bring the actually existing position before us 
gradually. This will constitute a practical analysis or subdivision of 
the case and enable us to begin with the most simple, and proceed 
step by step to the most complex. To the fairness and legitimacy of 
such method no reasonable objection can be made. It can only help 
to elucidate truth and discover errors on whichever side they lie. 
Now, then, since the Baptists are to act upon their belief that they 
have the true apostolic doctrines, and practices, and our inquiry re- 
spects, not the decision that is, in and by itself, right, but that which is 
right provided their faith is right, and hence right for them to make 
having that faith, for the purposes of the inquiry we may obviously 
go back and suppose the primitive church, while as yet uncorrupted, 
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to have been the same in faith and practice with these Baptists, ex- 
cepting, of course, the point here in litigation, Beginning with this 
assumption, entirely correct for the purposes of this examination, 
we can bring forward a progressive series of cases ending in the one 
actually furnished by existing facts. 

First, Suppose the primitive church as just conceived, immediately 
after the death of the apostles and as yet undivided and homo- 
geneous, to have had some one whose Christian integrity was 
above suspicion, come forward, avow it as his deliberate and fixed 
conviction that the rite practised by the church as alone baptism was 
not alone baptism, but that several other rites administered for differ- 
ent purposes to different persons, sometimes regenerate and sometimes 
unregenerate, sometimes conscious and responsible and sometimes 
unconscious and not responsible, were equally baptism and. equally 
valid ; prove the sincerity of his assertion by the actual introduction 
of these rites and their administration, not simply to the neglect of 
the true baptism but with an avowed preference for his own rites; 
give unmistakable proof that he was determined to give general cur- 
rency to his views and practice, and, if possible, effect the complete abo- 
lition of the rite practised by the church and the universal introduc- 
tion of his own improved rites, and as a climax claim the privilege of 
communion with the church from which he had broken away, yet with 
the avowed principle, not by the church entertained, that true bap- 
tism was in the nature of the case and by divine law, a condition pre- 
cedent, a sine gua non for communion. Ought that church under 
such circumstances, failing in all legitimate efforts to cgrrect his 
schismatic principles and practice, to welcome him to the Lord’s 
table? Ought they not rather to withdraw fellowship from him in 
that ordinance? Unquestionably they ought. First of all his own 
principle that valid Christian baptism must precede communion would 
compel the church to disfellowship him. With that principle he can 
come only as a baptized man, only on the ground that his counterfeits 
are genuine. Communion with his views pre-supposes the validity of 
his rites and is a recognition of their validity. Even ifthe man were . 
regarded as otherwise qualified, this principle would disqualify him 
for communion with the church under the circumstances. The man 
asks to come, will come, only as a baptized man, As such he cannot 
be received. He might have been received, it may be, if he would 
have consented to come as an unbaptized believer, but his principle 
makes this impossible. Paul in his relation to circumcision has fur- 
nished the law of action for such cases, Circumcision he did not 
regard as in itself and necessarily wrong. He could in certain cir- 
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cumstances allow and encourage it. But when Judaizers required it 
as a Christian duty, and necessary, he ‘gave place by subjection, no, 
not for an hour.” The principle on which they would circumcise and 
would have him also circumcise, carried with it alie. Hence their 
principle, not his, compelled him to refuse circumcision. 

But even without this disqualifying principle the man could not 
have been received into fellowship at the supper. Definite external 
rites and a definite visible church organization have been instituted 
by the Saviour for great spiritual ends, and through apostles com- 
mitted intact to these believers for perpetual inviolate transmission. 
Hence the act of the supposed innovator must be judged and treated 
not solely with reference to him, but primarily and mainly with refer- 
ence to its bearing upon the ordinances and organization of the 
’ church. He must be treated as the representative and embodiment 
of that act, and not exclusively with reference to his motives and 
spirit in the act. Disfellowship is for the purity and integrity of the 
church, far more than for the benefit of the disciplined. It constitutes 
censure of perversity and destructivness in doctrine and practice 
more than in the spirit and aims of the errorist. The chief inquiry 
of the primitive church therefore would and should be, What bodes 
this innovation to the church of Christ? Upon the answer to this 
question would depend the treatment to be accorded to its represent- 
ative. They would say of the act as by itself, first, that it was in 
direct contradiction to the plain teaching of the Lord, and hence in 
this matter a rejection of his authority. Christ has defined baptism. 
The apostjes have more fully explained its nature and uses. The uni- 
versal practice of the church has come directly from them. This act 
sets aside all this teaching, sweeps away this obvious law and its 
authority. Again the act strikes with terrible fatality at baptism 
‘itself. It has the two-fold guilt that it sets aside the true baptism 
and also introduces a counterfeit. The first element of the act is suf- 
ficiently mischievous and carries with it evil enough. But this act is 
fraught with yet greater evil. It presents and stamps as genuine, 
coins that are spurious, coins of which some at least are in themselves 
not merely worthless but harmful, not without value simply, but of 
vicious and lying value. These coins are circulated, and thus true 
baptism and its dependent interests are imperilled far more than they 
could be by a mere rejection of the ordinance and the substitution of 
nothing in its stead. Of baptism, therefore, it is supremely destruc- 
tive. Again, this act is scarcely less destructive of the supper. The 
natural and most intimate relation of the two rites to each other, and 
their similarity in general character and in the nature of the laws 
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establishing and requiring them, involve and reveal this destructive- 
ness. In virtue of that relation of the rites, the supper will most 
surely follow baptism into the unregenerate world, where some of 
these baptisms go. In virtue of their similarity, the liberty taken 
with the one is likely to appear in the other. In virtue of the simi- 
larity of their laws, this act is, as it were, a pledge that the law of 
the supper, less plain than that of baptism, shall receive like treat- 
ment. In every view, the contempt into which the act brings one of 
the ordinances visits in no slight manner the other. Yet again, the 
act, in its relation to the visible divinely constituted order of the 
church, is not only schismatic but disintegrating. It not only divides, 
it splinters, Fragments take the place of a whole. The church is 
carried out into the world, the world is brought into the church. 
‘Many and spurious rites take the place of the one. Symmetry and 
divine order have perished. Confusion reigns. Finally, through all 
this, the act breaks into invisible eternal realities, making havoc in the 
immediate realm.of truth and salvation. Such would be some of the 
views taken and estimates made of the nature and tendency of the 
innovation supposed, had it come beforé the primitive church as it has 
been conceived. With intense abhorrence, therefore, would it most 
justly have been viewed. Intense abhorrence, therefore, ought to be 
expressed in its treatment. Both because of its own enormity, and 
especially because of its necessary bearings, it should be disfellowshipped 
beyond the one ordinance immediately assailed; but if any where else, 
most naturally in the sphere of the visible church, as a visible organiza- 
tion, since this is most directly imperilled; and in that sphere, at no 
point so naturally as in the ordinance of the supper, the correlate and 
complement of baptism. Such withdrawal not only leaves the church 
‘intact in its primitive divine order, and thus enables it to withhold 
the sanction and encouragement of irregularity, but it furnishes most 
natural and effective protest against the destructive innovation and 
schism. If this innovator and schismatic should persist, as we have 
supposed, after every. reasonable effort to dissuade him from his course 
and restore him to harmony with the church had failed, he could urge 
no valid plea for recognition as a member of the church or fellowship 
in the visible ordinances. No written law would be wanted, for the 
nature of the circumstances furnishes the law. The acknowledgment 
‘of his Christian character would not prevent, for the act is necessarily 
treated mainly with reference to its bearings upon the church, and 
disapprobation of the act can be expressed only through disfellowship 
of the actor. For the same reason the church might consistently 
admit that the man, if honest in his views and course, ought to par- 
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take of the supper by himself or with those of like faith. He 
must obey his conscience. The admission that the supper points to 
heavenly communion would not require admission of the mani to the 
table spread by the church, for first, the nature of the two com- 
munions is not the same; secondly, in the imperfections of the present 
state, communion at the Lord’s table cannot be made to include all 
destined for the heavenly communion, nor to exclude all not destined 
for that; while thirdly, if schismatics, such as the one supposed, were 
received to the Lord’s supper, this would hastily lose its typical char- 
acter. No more force would there be in the plea, that the church 
ought to receive him because in the matter of the supper there was 
agreement, and the apostle had commanded that Christians should 
walk together so far as agreed. To press thus unreasonably this 
command would be to make impossible all church discipline, except on 
the decision that the disciplined party was not a Christian. Christian 
affection might be pained at a separation, but this affection, like every 
other, requires the guidance of enlightened judgment. There might 
seem to be an inconsistency in separating from him at the Lord’s 
table, unless all his labors in behalf of man and for God’s glory were 
also to be frowned upon, but, however difficult to draw the exact line 
where in every case codperation with him should cease and separation 
take place, it would still be sufficiently obvious that his general Chris- 
tian activity might be countenanced and participated in, while yet his 
qualification for church membership should not be allowed. The dis- 
ciples were not permitted to forbid a man to cast out devils in the 
name of Christ, even though he did not follow with them. Fellowship 
with the part of his conduct approved would be expressed as deci- 
sively as disfellowship with the part disapproved. No plea for union 
could avail against the decision, but rather it would demand the de- 
cision. The church casts out disunion effected not by her but by the 
offender. The plea of “mercy and not sacrifice’ would urge the 
church not to receive, but to withdraw; for in no way can the world 
be blessed so well as by keeping to its primitive ideal the Christian 
church. Indeed so clear is the case supposed as to leave no room for 
doubt or argument. Even Robert Hall says, “he who, convinced 
of the divine origin of christianity by the ministry of the apostles, had 
refused to be be baptized, would at that period have been justly de- 
barred from receiving the sacramental elements.” This admits all, 
for though the apostles have not been supposed to be present in per- 
son in the case before us, they were present in their instructions and 
spirit, and the church could justly decide only as they might meee? 
the apostles would. 
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Change now this first supposed case, so as to have the innovation 
represented by an organized party and not by an‘individual. Here 
the party may first be conceived as very small in comparison with the 
whole church. This party as a whole gives evidence of Christian 
character, but it has suddenly appeared organized, compact, fixed in 
the schismatic doctrine, practice, and aims. Every principle and 
consideration that demanded withdrawal from the one demands 
withdrawal from this party as a whole. And this demand is rein- 
forced by the increase of peril which organization brings. But the 
party cannot be disfellowshipped, if its individual members are received 
to fellowship. The party must be treated as the embodiment of the 
innovation, and this treatment must needs be visited upon the consti- 
tuents of the party. If, next, this party, thus suddenly confronted, were 
not small in comparison with the primitive church, but the church 
very small in comparison with it, other things remaining as before, 
how would the new element in the supposition affect the decision? 
There is clearly this difference, the manifest peril of the church is 
multiplied, its threatened extermination more imminent, The weight 
of this fact is oppressively felt. Its bearing is to make more urgent, 
more imperative, the duty of withdrawal. Does any circumstance, 
introduced by the supposed change, utter a counter call, demand re- 
laxation of rigor? Nothing, obviously, save the relative difference 
of numbers. Shall the few not protest because they are few and the 
errorists many? What principle of morality forbids? The accusa- ~ 
tion is equally true. Its need is yet more urgent.. Plainly, truth 
must speak against error in the person even of one against the multi- 
tude, no less than through the multitude against the one. Must the 
protest here take another form, because of this changed numerical 
relation of parties? Not unless the little band of faithful ones have 
lost the authority belonging to the more numerous church. If they 
are under the authority of the many because they are many, to the 
many they must yield. But the church is now the few, not the 
many. Mere number is no element of church constitution. The 
church is the Divine churchly idea realized, whether by few or by 
many. The authority of the church belongs with those who realize 
that idea, whatever their numbers. Here then the schismatics are the 
many. Hence if either payty possesses authority to compel compli- 
ance with its will, regardless of conviction, that party is not the 
errorists. But ultimate authority which binds the conscience and 
dictates practice, God has not committed to men, but retains in him- 
self. His will revealed in his Word is the law of all. On what 
principle then shall those few withhold the protest of disfellowship at 
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the table, which it was the duty of the many to make when the nu- 
merical relations of the antagonistic parties were reversed? Robert 
Hall virtually answers, because the weakness‘of the faithful makes 
contemptible ‘and ridiculous the act of disfellowship, and thus 
it not only becomes inoperative for good, but a force for evil. Here 
however the act.aims not so much at discipline as protestation. If 
this form of protestation may not be used, because the protestants are 
few and in all save the possession of truth and God’s favor weak, why 
should protest be made in any form? ‘This principle muzzles forever 
the righteous few. Thus nothing in this case calls for any change in 
the treatment of the schismatics. 

Change now the conception of a sudden appearance of this great 
party to that of a gradual formation, and what new requirements ap- 
pear? The faithful in this process have learned from observation and 
experience the insidious nature of the heresy, its disintegrating and 
corrupting tendeucy, the power of its sophistries to confuse and mis- 
lead even the honest inquirer, the contempt into which it brings the 
church and its ordinances, and hence the cause of truth and the Lord 
himself. They have learned by the conflict how great the peril of 
the church, how hard to maintain their trust. They have marked 
the increase of the enemy’s assurance and resources. Hence, with 
more anxiety do they look into the future. If not contaminated, with 
greater abhorrence do they regard the schism. These circumstances 
’ cannot. possibly furnish any plea for a reversal of the supposed de- 
cision. 

Make still another change of the supposed position. Conceive the 
victory of the schismatics to be complete. The apostolic church dis- 
appears for a time and then re-appears in the persons of a few faithful 
ones. They apprehend the Divine idea and give it embodiment. How 
do these added circumstances bear upon the duty of the revived primi- 
tive church? During the period of total apostasy, the universality of 
error did not constitute that error truth. Truth is changeless. 
Hence, as schism in its true import is separation from the truth of 
God, the entire body of professed Christians were schismatics. They 
were each and all schismatic, just as truly, just as much, as the men 
who through perversity of judgment first produced the heresy. The 
truth demanded the very same as before, only as it were more urgently, 
in her sorer affliction. No man, however, obeyed her demand. View- 
less, as in her own person, she uttered in silence her unvarying pro- 
test. When men arise in answer to her call, and stand in the world 
again as her representatives, can they do otherwise than give form to 
her protestations? Why should they not take the same position with 
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reference to the errorists that the church in its first encounter was 
called to take? There is, there can be, no reason why they should 
not. There is every reason why they should. 

Make now a last step forward. We have the Baptists of to-day in 
their present relation to these schismatics. Does this step bring into 
the case any circumstances making necessary a reversal of decision? 
The excellent Christian character of a small fraction of the errorists 
has been nobly illustrated, and their heroic achievements have become 
matter of history. Too much ‘cannot be said in their praise. But as 
was seen, the decision of the question turns not upon considerations in 
this sphere. The truth still remains. The Bible, as the revealer of 
truth and law, is with us. Its authority binds us. The necessity for 
the visible church as Christ instituted it is unchanged. ‘ The same 
interests depend upon it, and the same word of command binds to its 
preservation. We are in times far from Christ and the apostles, but 
they are with us by their spirit and by the written Word. On the 
other hand, the heresy and schism, as Baptists hold it, is unchanged 
in nature and in tendencies. Time has not robbed it of iis pristine 
character, or made it less noxious to the church. Its relations 
to the supper, to the visibility and order of the church, and to 
all interests involved, are just the same now that they were 
then. Action, therefore, which was then in nature a protest, 
is. such now. Action then demanded and merited, is now de- 
manded and merited. The ages have revealed increasingly, in the 
judgment of the Baptist, the pernicious, deadly character of the 
heresy, and thus in no respect lessened his obligation, painful as it is, 
to contend for the purity and integrity of the visible church by refus- 
ing it fellowship in that church. History proves that this form of 
protestation has not been without benefit. Experience has proved 
that its neglect increases confusion. No judgment of condemnation 
is pronounced upon the spirit and motives of those who are regarded 
as in error. The condemnation, as shown, is of the error in virtue of 
its own nature. But since this can be treated not as an abstraction 
but in the person of its adherent, no choice is left. The alleged in- 
consistency of this course with fraternal coéperation in all general re- 
ligious enterprises has been sufficiently noticed olsewhere. Freedom of 
speech belongs to all, and whosoever utters the truth shall have the 
God speed of the Baptist always. The more truth he utters the 
better, but this cannot justify the countenance of error. “Let him 
that heareth say come,” but give no such sweeping liberty for men 
to enter into church relations. But every other consideration aside, 
the single fact that pedobaptists, with trifling individual exceptions, 
maintain and act upon the principle that valid Christian baptism is 
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an indispensable pre-requisite to communion, prohibits the removal 
by the Baptists of the restriction of the supper to the truly baptized. 
They ask not to come, they cannot in conscience come, save as bap- 
tized Christians. With them communion implies the previous fact of 
baptism, and is the recognition of the validity of that baptism. As 
has already been shown, this makes impossible their reception by the 
Baptist. It also in principle forbids them to invite the Baptist to 
the table spread by them, for this would be to encourage and counte- 
nance in him the violation of the order which they deem indispen- 
sable, for they well know that the Baptist with his view can commune 
with them only on the principle that there is no such order. 

The Baptists of America, who restrict their administration of the 
Lord’s supper to those believed by them to be baptized, are not indif- 
ferent to Christian union. For this union they contend in this very 
act of restriction. They do not act arbitrarily and capriciously, but 
upon principles which commend themselves to the judgment as both 
reasonable and Scriptural. They are not justly chargeable with 
“Papal assumption,” for they dictate to others no law of action and 
wish to compel others to no violation of conscience, but they claim 
that Christ has given a law for all, and that they as well as others 
must determine what that law requires, and to those requirements 
give unquestioning obedience. They do not believe that Christ's 
ordinances have lost their value, or that the division that prevails is 
harmless, much less desirable. ‘Clear as a sunbeam,” in their esti- 
mation is the teaching of Scripture upon baptism. Scholars of all 
names and connections are coming to an agreement upon this. The 
defence of another doctrine and practice of baptism than theirs is 
more and more placed in a liberty to change the Saviour’s institution 
in accommodation to changing circumstances. This must finally be 
the only defence‘of the spurious baptisms. Here is a principle acted 
out by the Papal church, and destructive of the very foundation of 
christianity. When the leaders of the pedobaptist forces defend their 
position on such a ground, and the tendency is constantly towards its 
general occupancy, there is reason to fear. A broad church power is 
in the principle. They who come fully under its control will be swept 
away beyond the regions of Christian faith and life. There is there- 
fore nothing in the present tendency of thought and scholarship, and 
in the prospect for the future, that encourages the Baptist to relax his 
vigilance and cast away his restrictions. His mission of protestation 
is not ended. May God hasten the day when it shall have been fully 
and successfully accomplished. 


G. D. B. PEPPER. 


Newton THEOLOGICAL InstrTUTION, Mass. 














EDITORIAL NOTES. 





CONCESSIONS TO UNBELIEF. 


DEAN MILMAN, in the preface to the new edition of his History of the 
Jews, endeavors to indicate a common ground on which believers in the 
Bible and some who are inclined to reject it, may stand together. His 
desideratum is, such an interpretation of the Scriptures and such a con- 
ception of their authority, as will avoid the objections of rationalists 
without compromising the essentials of Christian faith. He says,— 


“Tf on such subjects some solid ground be not found on which highly educated, reflective, 
reading, and reasoning men may find firm footing, I can foresee nothing but a wide, a widen- 
iug, I fear an irreparable — between the thought and the religion of England. A com- 
prehensive, all-embracing,“truly catholic Christianity, which knows what is essential to reli- 
gion, what is temporary and extraneous to it, may defy the world. Obstinate?adherence to 
things antiquated, and irreconcilable with advancing knowledge and thought, may repel, and 
forever, how many I know not, how far, I know still less. Avertat omen Deus!” 


The most important qualifications of our faith in the Scriptures which 
he proposes are these: that the sacred writers “had no special knowl- 
edge on any subject but moral and religious truth to distinguish them 
from other men; were as fallible as others on all questions of science, and 
even of history extraneous to their religious teaching;” and that the truth 
contained in the Old Testament history is to be discovered with diffi- 
culty, on account of its Oriental, figurative, poetical cast, and the habit 
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of the Jewish writers to attribute all events, ordinary and extraordinary 
alike, to supernatural agency. He is far from countenancing a denial of 
the supernatural, but suggests that the number of recorded miracles 
which we are required to believe may be reduced, with advantage to the 
credibility of the Scripture narrative. 

Without undertaking at the present time, and within the compass of 
this note, a formal examination of this accommodating doctrine, a ques- 
tion or two which it suggests may be considered for a moment. One can 
hardly help asking, for example, how much of the biblical history is 
‘extraneous to” religious teaching. The religion of the Bible is a reli- 
gion of facts. It demands faith in a Person and in his acts and suffer- 
ings, more than in abstract principles. It is impossible to deny the facts 
without denying also the fundamental principles and essential doctrines. 
The apostles were primarily witnesses. The truths are incarnate in the 
facts, and the body cannot be mutilated without endangering the life. 
And the New Testament asserts or assumes the great facts recorded in 
the Old Testament. The Jewish and Christian Scriptures are so impli- 
cated with each other, that an attack on the credibility of the one is in 
effect directed against the other. It is not easy to see, therefore, how 
the historical accuracy of Scripture can be impeached without at the 
same time disparaging all its distinctive doctrines. 

The attributing to the Jewish writers of a tendency to ascribe common 
events to supernatural causes, can do little towards settling any important 
question on the credibility of miracles. The inquiry which most deeply 
concerns us is not whether certain admitted facts were or were not su- 
pernatural in their character, but whether certain alleged facts actually 
took place. The number of recorded miracles that can be plausibly 
resolved into effects of physical causes is small. But if we assume that 
the Jewish writers, by reason of their easy faith or their lawless poetical 
imagination, were incompetent to make a trustworthy and intelligible 
record of facts, the Scripture history must be wholly given up. Truth 
that cannot be distinguished from fiction has no superiority to 
fiction. 

But can nothing be done for the “highly educated, reflective, reading 
and reasoning men,” whose minds revolt from belief in the biblical his- 
tory ?—nothing to prevent “an irreparable breach between the thought 
and the religion of England” and America? Something may or may not 
be done for that end, but it is plain that Dean Milffan's well-meant sug- 
gestions do not in the least conciliate the unbelievers. A friendly 
review in one of their organs, while commending his “liberality,” de- 
cidedly declines to accept the position proposed. The article concludes 
with a statement: of what the reviewer regards as “the true interpreta- 
tion of the Jewish history. It will be seen how little room there is for 
the imagination of a compromise between such opinions and any 


1Cf., e. g. Acts i. 8; ii. 82; iii. 15; iv. 19, 20, 88; v.32; x. 40-48; I Corinthians xv. 1-11; 
II Timothy i, 8; ii. 8. The like relation of facts to truths is seen in the Old Testament, in 
such phrases as “the God of Abraham,” “that brought thee out of Egypt,” etc. 
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measure of faith in the Scriptures as an authentic revelation from 
God. 


“It is evident that it is the history of a people who passed through various stages of reli- 
gious development, and whose moral nature was cultivated to the almost total exclusion of its 
intellect. The supernatural events scattered throughout the sacred books are the natural 
result, not of actual Divine intervention in the national affairs, but of the interpretation put 
by the enthusiastic imagination of the people on the ordinary phenomena of life and nature. 
As the first origin of civilization was ascribed by the intellectual peoples of antiquity to the 
Gods, so the origin of morality and religion was ascribed by the Jews to a direct Divine reve- 
lation. We we are indebted to the Jews for our knowledge of the proprieties of morality and 
religion, and as the Grecians, and through them the Egyptians, have been the intellectual 
teachers of mankind, so the Jews have been its great moral teachers. A Jewish history, writ- 
ten from this national stand-point, to the exclusion of the supernatural, is yet a desideratum. 
We can congratulate Dr. Milman on having, in the work before us, done much to render such 
a history possible, but it requires a mind yet more free from religious prejudices than his to 
carry out a work which would, we believe, be one of the most valuable contributions to the 
science of mankind.” 


To the exclusion of the supernatural: these words are the key to the 
position occupied by the main body of those whom we are invited to con- 
ciliate. They have made up their minds that nothing supernatural must 
be credited. Any diminution of the number of miracles, any extenuation 
of the authority of Scripture which falls short of denying its divine in- 
spiration, leaves Dean Milman on this side of a great gulf across which 
he cannot reach to clasp hands with them. Their quarrel is not with 
the mere incidents and appendages of the Gospel, but with its very life. - 
The question is, whether God did “at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners speak unto the fathers by the prophets,” and whether he verily, 
“hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son;” or whether, if 
there be a God distinct from nature, we know any thing of him except 
as he works in the sphere of nature. It is the question of the serpent in 
Eden, “Yea, hath God said?” And is this a question that can be com- 
promised? 

We would not do the venerable historian of the Jews so great injus- 
tice as to assert or imply that he would sacrifice any thing which he 
believes to be truth for the sake of conciliating any body. The objec- 
tions of recent sceptical critics against the biblical narrative have im- 
pressed him with the duty of re-considering the question and frankly 
yielding up what is found to be untenable when tried by the severest 
tests. The concessions which he makes are made not to enemies of the 
gospel, but to his own honest doubts on points as to which he sympa- 
thizes more or less with the assailing party. And because his own 
doubts co-exist with a faith that will not let go the revelation of God in 
the gospel, he hopes that explanations sufficient to sdtisfy his own mind 
will have as favorable an effect upon others. But if he reads what is 
said of his book, he must see that his mediation has not a chance ot 
success. He makes costly but yseless sacrifices. 

This real, though religiously restrained, sympathy with the scepticism 
to which he concedes so much, is indicated by the suggestion that 
“highly educated” and “reasoning” men, as a class, are in danger of 
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alienation from faith in the Bible. He assumes, or concedes, that the 
learning’ and logic and thoughtfulness are nearly all on one side, and that 
not the side of a biblical faith. Some other ground must be discovered on 
which minds having these qualities can “stand.” We are accustomed to 
such claims, but not to their utterance from such a quarter. The infidels 
of a former generation called themselves freethinkers, implying of course 
that Christians do not dare to think for themselves. The same class of per- 
sons at the present day claim most of the scholarship and “fearless criti- 
cism” extant. They are so certain that their conclusions or non-conclusions 
are just,—without a particle of bigotry, of course!—that a man shall be 
sufficiently proved to want education, learning, and the power of reason- 
ing, by the mere fact that he arrives at opposite conclusions. This sort 
of cant is becoming rather stale in the mouths of sceptics, and Dean Mil- 
man, in lending it his sanction, does them overmuch honor and unjustly 
disparages his brethren. He is, besides, lending his influence to that 
prejudice, so mischievous to the young especially, which regards an incli- 
nation to doubt as a mark of intellectual superiority, aud a rejection of 
accepted doctrines as a proof of freedom from prejudice. We surely 
have had sufficient proof that there may be prejudices against as well as 
for Christianity. The doubters have no monopoly of intelligence or can- 
dor; there is as much bigotry without as within the church. There are 
good scholars and reasoners and “fearless” critics, who after diligent and 
fair investigation believe the biblical history. It others desiderate 
a different platform whereon to stand, it is not because they have more 
learning or genuine liberality. 

Perhaps we should add, that we are not disposed, more than Dr. Mil- 
man, to festrict the application of a just historical criticism to the books 
of the Old Testament. What we object to is his assumption that the 
result of the process must destroy, or at least impair, their credibility, 
It is not a fair or candid inquiry which starts with that assumption. The 
truth has nothing to fear from honest investigation. All knowledge, all 
generous discipline, and all legitimate mental activity are “aids to 
faith.” Let them have free course, and the truth of science, of history 
and of philosophy shall only make more evident the certainty and the su- 
preme excellence of that diviner truth, which “God hath revealed unto 
us by his Spirit.” ° 





EDUCATIONAL. 


A Baptist Theological Institution has been founded in Pennsylvania, 
The family of the late John P. Crozer, aware that he intended certain 
real estate near his late residence at Upland to be devoted to some reli- 
gious object, have given it for the founding of a theological seminary. 
The property consists of forty acres of land with a handsome building 
adapted to that use, the whole valued at $85,000, and is given by the 
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four sons of Mr. Crozer to whom it was bequeathed. They, in connexion 
with their mother and sisters, have subscribed $170,000 for an endow- 
ment fund and the erection of houses for the professors, and Mr. William 
Bucknell has added the sum of $25,000 for a library; making a total of 
$280,000. The munificence of this foundation, and the liberal appre- 
ciation of what is demanded by the interests of theological education, 
are worthy of special notice. It is not expected that the institution will 
be opened for study before the fall of 1868, though no unnecessary delay 
will be made. It will bear the name of the ‘‘Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary,” and will be furnished with the means of a very effective begin- 
ing. It is to be hoped and may be reasonably expected, that the names 
of other benefactors will hereafter be associated-with its growth and 
expansion. 

Measures are in progress for the endowment of the Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Chicago. An effort will be made to raise in that city the 
funds for endowing one of ,the professorships, and the friends of educa- 
tion at the Eastward will have an opportunity to assist in the important 
undertaking. The central relation of Chicago to the great states of the 
Northwest points it out as a most eligible place from which to communi- 
cate with the main channels of moral and social influence. 

A convention of the friends of ministerial education in the North- 
western States has been called to consider the expediency of uniting in 
a single Education Society the interests now cared for by local organi- 
zations. It is suggested that a single board well sustained will be more 
efficient than several working with more limited means. 

A novelty in educational endowments is the founding of a “children’s 
professorship” in Kalamazoo College, Michigan, by contributions from 
the children of Sabbath Schools. The movement promises to be a 
complete success. 

Governor Andrew, in his address to the Legislature of Massachusetts 
in 1863, earnestly recommended the establishment of a university on a 
scale of the most liberal comprehensiveness. Harvard College was to 
be the nucleus, the Institute of Technology and other scientific institutions 
were to be affiliated, and, among other things, a theological department 
was to be provided for, in which all religious denominations were to be 
allowed and requested to endow professorships. The Legislature did 
not entertain the proposition. But it may be that the desired univer- 
sity, though not “made” will “grow.” A donation of $100,000 has been 
made to establish an Episcopal theological seminary there. The Methodist 
Biblical Institute, at Concord, N. H., which it has been determined to 
remove to some place not yet fixed on, in the vicinity of Boston, may not 
improbably find a home in the same classic locality. The literary ad- 
vantages to be freely availed of by these schools are such as could not be 
otherwise secured but at a great cost and after the lapse of many years. 
But neither the Baptists nor the Orthodox Congregationalists are likely to 
be thus represented at Cambridge. The foundations already laid at An- 
dover and Newton are too strong to make a “change of base” prac- 
ticable, even if it were on the whole desirable. 
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Waterville College, Maine, starting (we trust) on a new career of 
prosperity, has been permitted to assume a new name. It is henceforth 
to be known as Colby University, in honor of the generous patron whose 
liberality secured its more adequate endowment. The change is a 
deserved tribute to Mr. Colby, our appreciation of which is slightly 
shaded by regret that the institution loses a name which had been long 
enough honorably borne to have become historical. 





NOTE TO THE ARTICLE ON ECCLESIASTICAL LEGISLATION. 


(No. I., PAGE 81.) 


In the endeavor to compress as much as possible, a statement is made 
(p. 99) which requires modification. It is as follows: 


The churches so formed had a monopoly of the privilege of public worship. All persons 
were required to attend upon them, and punished for absence unless for justifiable cause. 
This provision continued in force till 1835. 


The concluding sentence, it hardly needs be said, is erroneous. This 
principle,—of compelling attendance upon public worship, under penalty 
of fine for unjustifiable absence,—was embodied in successive statutes, 
the last of which was passed in 1799. But those later statutes com- 
pelled attendance on the worship of no particular denomination. They 
were finally repealed in 1835. 

Another statement carelessly made, demands correction. On page 99, 
it is stated that ‘‘a large ‘majority of the church” in Dedham “set up 
separate worship and claimed to be still the church of the first parish." 
This would have been preposterous, after they had formally withdrawn 
from association with the parish. Their claim was, to be “the first 
church in Dedham,” and as such to hold the records, communion-plate, 
and certain funds held by the deacons in trust for that church. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
The New Birth, or the Work of the Holy Spirit. By Austin PHELPs, 
Professor in Avdover Theological Seminary, Author of “ The Still 
Hour.” Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


The author of “The Still Hour’ has given us, in this compact book, a 
work worthy of warm commendation on several grounds. In the first 
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place, it is truly a work, and not a literary recreation. A large amount 
of laborious and conscientious thought has gone to the filling of these 
pages. His positions have not been assumed without carefully looking 
at them and looking around them, and they are maintained by reason- 
ings which his own mind has well weighed and considered. The expres- 
sion of the thoughts has been thoughtfully studied. The style is strong 
and clear, with no display of fine composition, but having that special 
charm of serious writing, an apt felicity of expression which at once 
reveals the thought and makes it attractive. This faithful and skilful 
labor has been bestowed on a subject that combines the highest specula- 
tive and the most urgent practical interest. The result is a work which 
is at once a theological essay worthy of study, and a religious essay 
adapted to commend the truth it expounds and vindicates. It is theol- 
ogy in a form adapted to the pulpit; and no wonder, for the greater part 
of the volume has been preached, and it contains some valuable and 
fruitful suggestions on the proper method of ministering the truth. 
A person accustomed to the denial of the doctrine of Regeneration, who 
should candidly read and consider this volume, we think, would 
at least begin to entertain a salutary suspicion that it may be true, 
after all. 

It is not to be supposed that, even among those who agree in the 
favorable estimate we have expressed in other respects, there would be 
the same harmony of approbation touching all points in the author's 
theology. Particularly will there be dissent from his strong assertion of 
man’s ability to do what God requires of him. “I ought, therefore I 
can,” is the short, positive, decisive enunciation of his doctrine. The 
sinner’s inability is of the kind Joseph’s brethten labored under when 
they “could not speak peaceably to him.’ Those who think, with a late 
eminent and excellent divine, that the reformed theology was brought to 
its best form “at or about the time of the Synod of Dordrecht,” will feel 
that their sole duty in reference to Professor Phelps’s teaching hereon is 
to condemn it as heresy. But to those who are not so ready to conclude 
that the last word has been spoken on this question, it will not seem a 
hard thing that they are called to reconsider the issue. When, for in- 
stance, it is said that man is “sold under sin,” it may be asked, ‘‘ Under 
whose sin, his own or another's?’ And if it be answered, “His own sin, 
of course,” the question returns, whether the sinner’s want of conformity 
to the law of God is not voluntary, and his bondage, consequently, that 
of his own sinful will,—his unwillingness to obey. On the other hand, 
any representation of this fact in human character which would make 
“moral inability” to be a less stubborn, less awful obstacle in the 
way of the sinner’s return to God than “natural inability,” and 
his dependence on divine grace less complete than on the other theory, 
does injustice to the nniform testimony of consciousness. This certainly 
is not the general effect of Professor Phelps’s discussion. Particular ex- 
pressions may be excepted against, but it must be admitted that the pri- 
mary, the necessary and the efficient agency of God in renewing the 
heart is amply asserted and solemnly impressed. 
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Notes, Oritical and Explanatory, on the Book of Genesis. From the Cov- 
nant to the Close. By MruanotHon W. Jacosus, Professor of 
Biblical Interature and Exegesis in the Theological Seminary at 
Alleghany, Pa. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


The first volume of Dr. Jacobus’s Commentary on Genesis carries the 
exposition through the first seventeen chapters. The period of time is 
described as “from the Creation to the Covenant.” The volume before 
us, completing the work, is occupied with the “Patriarchal History of 
the Covenant.” In erudition, in vigor of thought and style, and in well 
applied scriptural knowledge, these volumes are an improvement on the 
popular commentaries previously in use. But while duly regardful of the 
later learning upon the text, the most important opinions expressed are 
old. In the first volume, the author concludes, as the biblical doctrine, 
that the world was “made” in six literal days, beginning at an indefinite 
period after the heavens and the earth were “created.” In both vol- 
umes he makes the Covenant the central and controlling element of the 
history. Identifying the promise of the Messiah (chapter xii.) with the 
covenant of circumcision, (chapter xvii.,) and the latter with the cove- 
nant of grace, of which the gospel dispensation is a further development, 
he unhesitatingly dogmatizes as follows: 

The passover and circumcision were both of them household seals, and so are baptism and 
the Lord’s supper. Every where there are the simple elements—a little bread and wine and a 
little water—and what doth hinder? (Vol. I. p. 291.) Family religion is God’s method of 
propagating his church. He therefore makes the covenant and its seals of a household 
ey thus the church has always been extended by means of a pious posterity. (Vol. 

. p. 13. 

Why did the people gather at the capital of the nation to celebrate 
the passover, if it was a household rite? Why was the neglecter of cir- 
cumcision, on that theory, cut off from the nation? The assertion that 
the Lord's supper is a “household seal,” and that the church has always 
been extended by means of a pious posterity—as if Christianity were 
spread by natural generation instead of regeneration—are examples of 
the lengths to which good men may be carried by devotion to a favorite 
theory. 


The Madison Avenue Lectures. Philadelphia: America Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. 


“Time makes ancient good uncouth,” says our most popular poet, 
The defences of our faith that did good service in a former generation, 
however admirable and still worthy of study, do not supersede the ne- 
cessity of new defences in our own time. There was room for a restatement 
and a fresh vindication of our Baptist principles and polity, adapted to 
present occasions. As a method of securing this, and, at the same time, 
of combining the labors of men representing different parts of the coun- 
try, different orders of talent, of different ages and shades of opinion, so 
as to make it a representative work, the pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Church, New York, designed the course of lectures, which in the present 
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volume are offered for general circulation. The plan has a disadvantage 
in this, that the several preachers, proceeding without concert or mutual 
consultation, sometimes occupy common ground,—in other words, repeat 
each other,—if they do not sometimes, cross each other’s paths. But, 
even in this respect, they well represent that substantial, unconstrained 
unity of faith, coupled with minor diversities of opinion and practice, 
which is characteristic of the Baptist denomination. We have never, as 
a people, allowed the dictation of a rigid uniformity in matters not 
divinely commanded. ‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty,”"—a liberty in which we “stand fast.” 

The lectures are eighteen in number; the subjects and preachers being 
as follow: 

The Bible the only Standard of Christian Doctrine and Duty, by Prof. A. Hovey, D. D.; 
The Obligation of the Church respecting the Holy Scriptures, by H. C. Fish, D. D.; The 
Spiritural Constitution of the Christian Church, by Rev. C. B. Crane; Baptism, by Rev. Prof. 
G.D. B. Pepper; Baptism a Symbol, by G. D. Boardman, D. D. : Qualifications for Baptism, 
by Rev. H. E. Robins; The Evils of Infant Baptism, by Prof. A. N. Arnold, D. D.; The 
Communion, by H. G. Weston, D. D.; Symbolism of the Comumunion, by Rev..Prof. Lemuel 
Moss; Qualifications for the Communion, by J. W. Sarles, D. D.; The Relation between Bap- 
tism and the Communion, by T. D. Anderson, D. D.; Church Polity, by Pres. G. W. Samson, 
D. D.; Church Worship, by 8S. L. Caldwell, D. D.; Baptist Church History, by Rev. R. J. W. 
Buckland; The Rise and Progress of Sectarianism in Christendom, by W. Hague, D. D.; Mis- 
sion of Baptists, by J. B. Jeter, D. D.; The Relation between the Church and the Bible, by 
E. G. Robinson, D. D.; The Church in its relations to the State, by W. R. Williams, D. D. 


It will be seen that the range of topics, though restricted mainly to 
questions of church order, and to such views of other questions as are 
peculiar to Baptists, is ample, providing for a very thorough treatment. 
This expectation is not disappointed by an examination of the volume, 
and we can cordially recommend it to the members of our churches and 
to all others who desire an authentic presentation of Baptist principles. 


The Poetical Books of the Holy Scriptures. With a Oritical and Ex- 
planatory Commentary. By the Rev. A. R. Fausset, A. M., Rector 
St. Cuthbert’s, York, England, and Rev. B. M. Smita, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Literature and Biblical Instruction in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. Philadelphia: J. 8, Claxton. 


When we state that the books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and 
the Song of Solomon, in the authorized version, with a commentary, intro- 
ductions, &c., are comprised in a 12mo. volume of about 250 pages, it may 
be readily inferred that the type is small and the page closely printed. 
It may be also inferred that we have not exercised our eyesight in a 
very detailed examination. So far as we have consulted it; on certain 
test passages, we are favorably impressed with its merits as a commentary. 
It is learned, quite thorough, considering its necessary brevity, and in 
fact compresses within the limits of a cheap and portable volume what 
could not be obtained for many times its cost. And in these days of dia- 
mond editions, while men are glad to secure the works of poets and nov- 
elists in that form, it is well that the fruits of biblical learning should 
be cheapened for wide diffusion. 
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The Parable of the Prodigal Son. With Notes by James Hamitton, 
D. D., F. L. 8., and Illustrations by Henry Courtenay SExous. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


Dr. Hamilton’s ‘‘ Notes,” or rather lectures, are, like all his produc- 
tions, eloquent and impressive. The parable is particularly applied to the 
illustration of dangers that beset young men coming from country to city 
life. The adaptation is felicitously executed. The illustrations by Mr. 
Selous are admirable, and the volume is elegant in all its appointments,— 
paper, typography, binding. 


A Dictionary of the English Language. By JosEpH E. WorcestTER, 
LL.D. Boston: Brewer & Tileston. 4to, pp. 1854. 


This edition of Worcester’s Dictionary contains a biographical sketch 
of the author, from the pen of Mr. George 8. Hillard, with a fine por- 
trait. In other respects it is a re-issue of the previous editions. The 
merits of the dictionary are well-known. Its definitions are clear and 
accurate, yet concisely and neatly expressed, the illustrations are drawn 
from the best authors, and the orthography and pronunciation are 
according to the best authorities, while in respect to words on which 
authorities differ the different usages are fairly exhibited. The pictorial 
illustrations, though not so numerous as to be a marked feature of the 
work, are introduced where they are most needed for the purpose of ex- 
planation, and are well executed. 


A number of book notices, with other matter, are omitted from the 
present number for want of room. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Principles of Latin Grammar, comprising the Substance of the most approved Gram- 
mars extant. With an Appendix and Complete Index. By Peter Bullions, D. D. Revised 
by Charles D. Morris, late Rector of Trinity School, New York, and formerly Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. New York: Sheldon & Co. 12mo. pp. 390. 


The New Birth, or the Work of the Holy Spirit. By Austin Phelps, Professor in Andover 
Theological Seminary, author of “The Still Hour.” Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 16mo. pp. 
253. (See p. 250.) 

Our Little One. The Little Shoe. Little Feet. Little Footsteps. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 16mo. pp. 112. 

The Poet's Song for the Heart and the Home. By 8. Dryden Phelps. New York:. Sheldon 
& Co. 16mo. pp. 416. 

The Poetical Books of the Holy Scriptures, with a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. 
By the Rev. A. R. Fausset, A. M., Rector, St, Cuthbert’s, York, England, and Rev. B. M. 
Smith, D. D’, Professor of Oriental Literature and Biblical Instruction in Union Theological 
Seminary. Philadelphia: James S. Claxton. 12mo. (See p. 253.) 


Notes, Critical and Explanatory, on the Book of Genesis. From the Covenant to the Close. 
By Melancthon W. Jacobus, Professor of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, in the Theological 
Seminary at Alleghany, Pa. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 266. (See 
p. 252.) 
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Sermons, by the late Alexander McClelland, D. D. Edited by Richard W. Dickinson, D. D. 


New York: Carters. 12mo. pp. 424. 


The Parable of the Prodigal Son, with Notes by James Hamilton, D. D., F. L. S., and Illus- 


trations by Henry Courtenay Selous. 


Carters. 8vo. pp. 375. 

A Sequel to Ministering Children. 
12mo. pp. 428. 

The Story of Martin Luther. 
354. 

The Great Pilot and his Lessons. 
16mo. pp. 309. 


New York: Carters. 8vo. 
Hymns of Faith and Hope. By Horatius Bonar, D. D. New Edition. 


By Maria Louisa Charlesworth. 


Edited by Miss Whately. New York: Carters. 


pp. 196. (See p. 254., 
New York 


New York: Carters. 


16mo. pp. 


By Rev. Richard Newton, D. D. New York: Carters, 


Father Clement, a Roman Catholic Story. By the author of “The Decision” ete. New 


York: Carters. 16mo. pp. 246. 


Curfew Chimes, or Thoughts for Life’s Eventide. By J. R. Macduff, D. D. Second Edition. 


New York: Carteis. 
The Day Dawn. 
Carters. 16mo. pp. 35. 
The Madison Avenue Lectures. 
12mo. pp. 454. (See p. 252.) 
Second Pastoral Decade. 


Service and Honor. 


16mo. pp. 70. 


By the Author of “ Memorials of Capt. Hedley Vicars,” etc. 


New York: 


Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 


By Robert Turnbull, D. D., Hartford, Ct. (Pamphlet.) 
A Discourse Commemorative of John P. Crozer, Preached in Lewis- 


burg, July 22, 1866, at the appointment of the Pennsylvania Baptist Education Society. By 


Rev. William Wilder. 
Published by the Society. (Pamphlet.) 


Memorial of Joseph Kennard, D.D. By Thomas Winter, D. D. 


NEW PERIODICALS. 


The Sabbath at Home. 


($2.00 per year.) 


Monthly. Boston: American Tract Society. ($2.00 per year.) 
The Riverside Magazine for Young People. 


Monthly. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 





ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


Deaths of Ministers. 
Benoni Allen, (73 yrs.,) Zanesville, O., Jan. 1. 
Asa Bronson, (68 yrs.,) Fall River, Mass., 
November 29. 
James R. Burdick, (70 yrs.,) Syracuse, N. Y., 
February 8. 
8. G. Daniel, Albany, Ga., Nov. 28. 
Charles Dele Pe, (41 yrs.,) Waurietowac, 
. ruary 11. 


Elsey ™ Tichemnams (59 yrs.,) Mead Co., Ky., 
November 21. 
ina a , (51 yrs.,) Hopkinton, Mass., 


William — yrs.,) Albemarle Co., 
Va., Feb — 

George T. Kinnair (46 yrs.,) Carroll Co., 
Mo,, September 12. 

Alexander Milne, (55 yrs.,) Fall River, Mass., 
September 1 

Andrew Duncan Milne, oy yrs.,) Fall River, 

! Mass., Se tember 1 

Isaac Morse, (73 yrs. .) Madison, Me., Jan. 3. 

T. R. Newton, Seneca, Kan., Jan 

oper: F. Platt, (45 yrs. Toledo, 0., Nov. 

1, 


A. E. Starkweather, Lyons, Io., Jan. 17. 
Titus Stone, (82 yrs.,) Sussex, N. B., Dec. 27. 








Milton Tillinghast, Macon, Ga., Feb. 13. 

Jacob Vanloon,(83 yrs. .) Hartford, Ct., Nov. 20. 

John B. Webb, Sandg Cross, N. C. 

E. L. Williams, (62 yrs.) Richmond Co., Va., 
October. 


Ordinations of Ministers. 
Frank Adkins, Akron, O., Jan. 23. 
C. J. Bagby, Wilmington, Ky., Oct. 28. 
Jonathan asto, Winona, Minn., Dee. 
William H. Bergfels, Lyon's Farms, N. J., 
November [2. 
Jefferson Bishop, Jordan, Ind., Jan. 17. 
George J. Brensinger, Berwick, a Feb. 22. 
J. Burke, Hartford, C. W., 
W. A. Caplinger, Ballardeville, ‘Ky. , Dec. 25. 
N. H. Carlisle, Wilmington, Ky., et, 28, 
Joseph Casto, Cumberland, Tll., Jan. 
Walter Chase, Woodstock, N. H., Nov. 16. 
H. L. Deitz, New Haven, Ct., Jan. 3. 
Edward J. Delph, Fulton, Md., Feb. 14. 
Owen 3 Eaches, Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa., 
ec. 
Harrison Eaton, Black Creek, Mo., Dec. 29. 
John Eaton, Black Creek, Mo., Dec. 29. 
Henry First, Antioch, Til., Nov. 16. 
C. N. Fletcher, Brookfield, N. Y., Dee. 5. 
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Stephen C. Fletcher, Wilton, N. H., Dec. 19. 

=. 8. Fletcher, Clarksville, N. Y., Dec. 5. 

J. H. Freeman, Antioch, Johnson Co., N. C., 
November 10. 

Robert B. ong Hurricane Grove, Bedford 
Co., Tenn., Dec. 3. 

Robert Grisly, Petersburg, Va., Dee. 

Thomas Hall, Anderson, 8. C., Dec. 23. 

Wn. P. Hellings, Germantown, Pa., Feb. 26. 

R. D. Herrington, Rochester, C. W., Tan. 25. 

Wesley Hill, etersburg, Va., Dec 

William Hill, Ladoga, Ind., Jan. 18. 

William Hoe, Richmond, Va., Dee. 2. 

E. M. Hooten, Sharon, Henry Co., Ga., Nov. 

William Hughs, Callensburg, ra., Jan. 10. 

Wm. Hurst, North Stonington, Ct. Nov. 9. 

J. E. Hutson, Petersburg, Va., Nov. 21. 

George B. Iisey, Springvale, Me., Nov. 

Andrew Jackson, Cedar Creek, Ky. , Dee. 22. 

Amos Johnson, Sacramento, Cal., an. 20. 

Charles H. Johnson, Centreville, St. Joseph 
Co., Mich., December 6. 

Elias H. Johnson, La Sueur, Minn., Dec. 9. 

J. C. Johnson, Epworth, Towa, Dec. 27. 

William H. Klin , Wentville, ‘Ct., Nov. 14. 

David P. Leas, orseheads, N. * Nov. 15. 

E. F. Little, Clifton, N. Y., Dec 

Lewis Loveless, Petersburg, Tnd., — 22. 

George A. MeNutt, St. John, N. B., Jan. 6. 

James Miller, Smithfield, Fayette Co., Pa., 
February a 

Thomas 8S. Mize, Faribault, Iowa, Dec. 19. 

E. L. Moore, Kewanee, Ill., Jan. 22. 

John Newton, Adamsville, N. Y., Nov. 8. 

Reinhard Otto, Birmingham, Pa., Dec. 9. 

M. M. Padelford, Boonville, Mo., Nov. 11. 

George H. Parker, Montgomery, Vt., Jan. 30. 

Lyman Partridge, Wales, Mass., Nov. 13. 

Alinus H. Perry, Caroline, N. ¥., Dec. 19. 

J. T. Plowman, Shaver’s Creek, Pa., Dee. 25. 

George E. Prunk, Chilicothe, Ill., Dec. 4. 

Ephraim Pyalls, Petersbur Va., Dec. 

we C. Rhoads, Sound Side, N. C., Dec. 

Amos W. Richardson, Pleasant Hill, Ky,., 
January 5. 

James B. Roberts, Beulah, Ga., Feb. 8. 

DeForest Safford, Kenagha, Wis., Feb. 19. 

J. T. Smith, Villa Nova, C. W., Feb. 138. 

Jacob Smith, Aldenville, Pa., Nov. 15. 

E. 8. Taylor, Emerson, Mo. be Feb. 3. 

Alanson Thomas, Oneonta, N. Y., Dec. 4. 

Warren M. Thompson, Corsica, Pa., Jan. 3, 

R. M. Tracy, Forest Home, Iowa, Nov. 13. 

Ross Ward, Georgetown, Mercer Co., Pa., 
January 10. 

W. B. Watson, Fredericktown, O., Dec. 11. 


Churches ~~ oe 
Port Perry, C. W., Nov 
Selkirk, C. W., Feb. 6. 


Groveland, Mass., Dec. 18. 

Rahway, N. :* (Ga, Nov. 16. 
Westfield, N. J., Dec. 20. 
Harrodsburg, Pa., Dec. 2. 

Summit Hiil, Carbon Co., Pa., Jan. 1. 
Baltimore, Md., (Colton street) Nov. 25. 
Bermuda Hundred, Va., 

Middleburg, Va., olna) “Feb. 12. 
Ravenswood, a., Jan. 7. 

Buffalo Run, N. C., Nov. 25. 
Murfreesboro’, N. C., (colored, Nov. 4. 
Macon, Miss., (First ‘African,) an. 27. 
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Enon, Bradley Co., Ark., Oct. 20. 
Union, Fulton Co., Ark., Oct. 

Pleasant Grove, Graves Co., Ky., Nov. 
Knoxville, Ky., Nov. 16. 

New Hope, Casey Co., mi: Oct. 2. 
Caldwel Co., Mo., Nov. 2 

Oak Grove, Mo., Jan. is 

Salisbury, Chariton Co., Mo., Jan. 19. 
Savannah, Mo., Dec. 19. 

Sonora, Atchinson Co., Mo., Oct. 30. 
Pawnee Co., Nebraska. 

St. Paul, Minn., oad) Nov. 16. 
Konisha, McLeo way! eae, Dec. 6. 
Mineoto, Minn., Jan. 5 

Stensville Lake, Minn.,  {Sredish,) Dec. 
Brockway, Mich., Feb. 2 

Broadhead, Wis., atarch 4 

Marble Ridg 8, Wis., Jan. 8 

Hazel Dell, dbuteadl Co., Iil., Nev. 16. 
Elgin, Ill. , (colored,) Nov. 1 

Brookston, Ind.. Dec. 30 

East Saginaw, Mich. " Central) Dec. 27. 
Dalton Seen Co.,’Mich., Jan. 23. 


Meeting Houses Dedicated. 
Claremont, C. W., Dec. 30. 
St. Mary’s, C. W., Jan. 28. 
Zurich, C. W. , (German,) Feb. 3. 
Widder Station, Pine Hill, C. W., Feb. 13. 
St. John, N. B., (Germain ‘street,) Noy. 18. 
Liverpool, N.8., Dec. 9, 
Holton, Me., Jan. 31. 
Springvale, Me., Nov. 21. 
Groton, Vt., Nov. = 
Montgomery, Vt., Jan. 30. 
Cambridgeport, — @a church,) Nov. 22. 
Groveland, Mass., Dec. 1 
New Hartford, Ct., Jan. 30. 
Union hing Washington Co., N. Y., Nov. 28. 
Piermont, N. 
Gilbertsville, x " * 14. 
Germantown, Pa., (2d church,) Dee. 4. 
Rush, Susquehanna Co., Pa., Feb. 21. 
Mehoopany, Pa., Jan. 10. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (iat ek church,) Feb. 24. 
Richmond, Pa., 
Ebenezer, ‘Perry Co., %, , Oct. 14. 
Waynesfield, O., Jan. 6. 
Amanda, AHen Co., O. 
Warsaw, Ind., Dec. 16. 
North Vernon, Ind., Dec. 30. 
Woodstock, Ill., Dec. 9. 
Effingham, TIL, Nov. 18 
Chilicothe, IIl., ’ Dee. 2. 
Norman, Grund Co., Ill. 
New Rutland, Ill, Feb. 10. 
Para, Ill., Feb. 3. 
Ottawa, Ill., Jan. 13. 
Milledgeville, > Jan. 6. 
Havanna, Ill., Nov. 25. 
Hopewell, Ill., Nov. 18. 
Chicago, IIl., (is German,) Sept. 6. 
Somonauk, Il cae Dee. 22. 
Lamoile, Til, Feb. 2 
Lebanon, Wis., (German) Dec, I6. 
Macon, Mo., Oct. 21. 
Orangeville, Mich., Jan. 
Hudson, Wis., Dec. 6. 
Judah, Wis., Jan. 
Mazomanie, ‘Wis., Nov. 27. 
Rome, Henry Co, Iowa, Jan. 17. 
Keokuk, Iowa, Feb. 10. 
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PLATONISM AND EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


E have seen’ Platonism, Scepticism and Gnosticism standing 

armed and disciplined in that arena into which Christianity was 
ushered. The new religion came at once to battle. In those early 
days it passed through its severest tests, and met enemies as wily and 
as strong as it can ever encounter. Before its youth was past, it had 
like the infant Hercules strangled in either hand a serpent, and like 
the boy David slain its lion and bear. 

Platonism stood ready to deal with the doctrines of our Saviour, as 
Herod had attempted to do with the divine infant. Almost every 
learned and cultivated mind was preoccupied by the gorgeous fancies 
of Platonism, and imbued with its prejudices and its pride of intellect. 
It was to be expected that there would be violent attacks upon the 
new doctrines,—that systems bearing a resemblance, yet hostile, 
would arise,—that false doctrines would be received in the church,— 
and that the pseudo-platonic spirit and method would appear both in 
the assaults upon, and the defences of, the creed. 

Philosophy furnished the impulses and the weapons for the fiercest 
assaults upon Christianity. For every doctrine it had a counter 
theory. Every weapon of acumen, logic, sarcasm, prejudice, was 


1 Article on “ Plato and Platonism.” No. I, p. 22, et seq. 
VOL. I. 8 
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hurled against the new religion. But the same Gnosticism fostered 
the intellectual discipline needed for the defence of the new revelation. 
Christianity from the first attracted and won many of the rich and 
gifted. Highly educated Platonists became disciples of Jesus. By 
their belief in immortality, and their conception of God, they were 
brought with awakened consciences to welcome the same truths when 
presented in greater purity and supplemented by the assurance of an 
atonement. , Many of these brought their learning to be sanctified by 
the Holy Spirit, and consecrated to the glory of God. 

To Christians trained in Gnosticism we owe most of the Christian 
. literature of the second and third centuries. They were the theolo- 
gians of the church, and the refuters of the Platonists. Though they 
were often in error, they were frequently powerful for the truth, and 
the church owes them honor. Though they were not often bishops, 
they were frequently martyrs. Of the scores of names which might 
be cited, three only can here be mentioned. 

Justin, (died about A.D. 161,) a converted Platonist, continued to 
wear his philosopher’s cloak, yet proved his loyalty to Christ by a 
martyr’s death. He believed that the truth had existed in fragments 
in the different philosophies, yet in his two apologies for Christianity 
he presented to the Pagans the first scientific exposition and defence 
of its claims. 

Clement of Alexandria (died 212 or 220) was late in life converted 
and made a presbyter. He maintained that philosophy was a form 
of revelation preparatory to Christianity, yet his voluminous and able 
works exhibit no less piety than culture. 

Origen (died 254) for genius, learning, and piety stands unrivalled 
in the first two centuries after the apostles. His piety was undoubted, 
and his death in his.old age was caused by heathen torture borne for 
Christ’s name. He followed Philo in rationalistic allegorizing of 
Scripture, and his philosophical views were so heretical as to cause 
his deposition from the office of presbyter; yet no man of his times 
was more skilful in reclaiming heretics and refuting Pagans. 

In Italy and the West, Christianity was only in contact with a gross 
‘sensuality, and battled only with persecution and sin. Nor does the’ 
Latin church of the first three and a half centuries exhibit any names 
of theologians comparable in acumen and scope of religious science to 
very many writers of the East. The Latins were dogmatic and con- 
conservative, the Orientals speculative and unsettled. To the pecu- 
liar characteristics of both parties and their influence upon each other 
we trace the systematic development of dogmatic theology. In gen- 
eral we may say that in the East we find many serious heresies, then 
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a scientific theology, then errors in faith and practice. The Latin 
church resists the first, accepts the second, compromises with and 
perpetuates the last. The survey of this field of history admits and 
requires a separation of its parts into a few distinct groups. 


The Early Theory of Knowledge. 


Plato had given to the Gnostics the principle that rational thought 
is absolute truth, and it was before jurors who accepted this principle 
as an axiom, that the new revelation was arraigned for trial. Yet 
Christianity demanded to be accepted by faith, zéors, the very word 
against which Plato had inveighed with scorn. The apostles had 
indeed vindicated the validity of faith as the highest gnosis; yet it 
was inevitable that there should be a warfare between the sanctified 
and the heathen gnosis, and it was natural that theologians enamored 
of Gnosticism should yield too much to rationalism. 

Clement, while affirming that gnosis as to its origin is a communi- 
cation from the divine Word, and as to its nature is an apprehension 
of the great Christian truths, yet supposed that many Pagans were 
taught by the Word before the advent of Christ. Not only in this 
did he follow Philo, but also in affirming that the intuition of the 
gnostic outreaches the vision of common men. 

Origen aiso, though he asserted the necessity of a simple belief of 
the objective facts of revelation, yet extolled a higher gnosis, which is 
not faith but open vision. He even maintained the power of the 
gnostic to rise to the contemplation of absolute Being, 70 dv. 

Upon the Western Christians Gnosticism made but slight impres- 
sion. The Latin fathers declared that gnosis, except as identical 
with faith, cannot elevate religion. Théy were even inclined to dis- 
parage study. Happily, however, in Augustine (born 354 died 429) 
a quick sympathy with the philosophy of Plato was united with the 
conservative and practical temper of the Latins. He reunited the 
sundered ideas of faith and gnosis, or belief and knowledge, making 
the one word zéors, fides, expressive of the fulness of Christian wis- 
dom. 

But while the evidences of religious truth were thus internalized 
and vindicated, a subtle poison was infused into the heart of the 
church. Plato had sought to exalt philosophers, and despised the 
ignorant masses. His spirit was strongly aristocratic. His republic, 
so called, was an ideal kingdom distinguished by a rigid system of 
castes. Platonists, therefore, advocated: an aristocray of intellect. 
Philo taught that it was imprudent to communicate the truth to the 
vulgar, All gnostics supposed themselves to be of a higher and 
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more gifted order of being than other men, and hence entitled to 
authority. 

From this sentiment resulted great neglect of the instruction of the 
common people, an also a strange unscrupulousness in the use of 
means for holding them in allegiance to the church. It appears to 
have been considered a trivial matter to issue spurious books in the 
name of influential writers, or to interpolate genuine works. , 

It was natural that, as the Oriental and Alexandrian teachers 
claimed for themselves as gnostics a superior wisdom, the common 
people thus held incapable of wisdom or virtue became besotted. The 
degradation of the masses, probably not overdrawn in Mr. Kingsley’s 
vivid sketch of the Alexandrian mob, is not equalled now in the worst 
of Roman Catholic cities. 

But horrible as were these effects of Gnosticism, they were less 
ruinous than that corruption which was by the same causes wrought 
into the permanent life of the church. The influence and authority 
which were accorded to the early theologians as gnostics, their suc- 
cessors skilfully transferred to themselves as priests. The word 
xAjpos, lot, or possession, which originally, as in I. Pet. v. 3, signified 
the whole church, was now restricted to the priestly class, and the 
elerici, clergy, claimed the divine right to lay forever a galling yoke 
on the necks of the people. The platonizing teachers divided their 
instructions into precepts, which were obligatory upon all, and coun- 
sels which were for Christians who aspired to an intimate communion 
with the Supreme Being. They instituted a secret discipline for a 
favored caste, and denied to the unlearned certain tenets respecting 
the person of Christ, the Trinity, the soul, the resurrection, and some 
other matters. The Western church, while it despised the Gnostic 
speculations, was not slow in accepting the power which thereby 
accrued to the priests. From the third century Rome has perverted 
the Gnostic “ Discipline of the Secret,” into a pretended secret tradi- 
tion, by virtue of which she denies the cup to the laity, produces from 
time to time such elegant follies as the doctrine of the immaculate 
conception, and guards from the cradle to the grave her victims 
shackled with ignorance and superstition. 

To the same causes we trace yet another pestilent error. The 
Greek fathers accepted the Platonic doctrine that the real substance of 
bodies exists independently of the phenomena of their matter. Of the 
Latins even Augustine accepted this doctrine, and further developed 
a theory concerning the knowledge of material.objects, very nearly 
identical with that of the Gnostics concerning spiritual knowledge. 
He affirmed with Plato the real objective existence of ideas, but, 
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rejecting the hypothesis of a subordinate ideal wniverse, he held that 
all ideas were united in God himself. Then, as he rejected pre- 
existence and reminiscence, he was obliged to substitute for these a 
belief in the immediate vision of all things in God. On these premises 
the Roman church rests its defence of the dogma of transubstantiation. 
The methods of Aristotle have contributed aid to this defence, but 
did not originate it. Even now, to the extent of holding that the 
real essence of bodies exists independently of their phenom- 
ena, all the theologians of the Roman church are confessedly 
Platonists. 

In closing this survey of one portion of our field of study it should 
be said that the spirit and methods of Gnosticism prevailed not alone 
with the rich and learned. Throughout the East reason was exalted 
above faith, metaphysics absorbed theology, and even the common 
people followed eagerly in the train of the rationalists, so that, as we 
have yet to show, one-half of Christianity was almost lost in Asceti- 
cism, and the other in speculation. If in the fifth century we had 
followed the throng into the church, we should have listened to a dis- 
course all speculative and fanciful, and from the bursts of noisv ap- 
plause would have learned both the kind and the extent of the 
influence of Gnosticism. 


The Early Doctrine of the Deity. 


Plato plainly saw that his theory of knowledge did not give him full 
understanding of God. While he held that the soul, being like God, 
could know him, and had known him, he also held that for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge there must be relations between the subject 
and object; but, as human minds-are now removed beyond the possi- 
bility of near relations with God, knowledge of him is impossible. 
He, therefore, affirmed an actual but partial knowledge of God by 
reminisence of ideas, but abandoned as futile the attempt to analyze 
and measure the essence, or quantity, or quality of Deity. 

The Gnostics and Neo-Platonists reiterated the Platonic limitations 
of thought, yet rashly plunged into a maze of speculative subtlety, 
involving themselves in absurdities and contradictions. They first 
affirmed that God was removed to an infinite distance, where he was 
utterly unknowable, and then that he was brought near by a series 
of supposed dilutions of Divinity, or by a pretended interior sight. 
They sought to retain Plato’s belief of the godlikeness of human minds, 
and yet to free their conception of God from all anthropomorphism. 
They tried to make positive the affirmation of the being of God, yet 
denied the propriety of ascribing to him any attribute. In short, 
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they made the idea of God a mere verb in the infinitive, without sub- 
ject or predicate. 

This transcendentalism is first seen in the church in Justin, Clem- 
ent and Origen. In their formulas, God is little more than the idea 
of causation deified. He is entirely unrelated to every thing apart 
from himself, and is describable only by the negation of all human 
ideas. Origen even affirmed that God is not like his revelation of 
himself, yet he distinguished him from the Neo-Platonic & by declar- 
ing him to be personal, though incorporeal. 

To the Latins these doctrines appeared Atheistic. They believed 
that man was made in the image of God, and that attributes are not 
defects or limitations, but perfections. They were in danger, however, 
of falling into a gross materialism. Tertullian, their leader early 
in the third century, “concluded God to be a certain body.” But 
this idea was less gross than that of the rabble monks of Alexandria, 
who in 401 compelled their bishop to condemn Origen’s works, and 
to affirm that God had “a corporeal human-like body.” 

From the conflict, however, of these opposing extreme conceptions 
there resulted an exaltation and spiritualization of the Hebrew idea 
of God. The speculative and negative significations of the words 
absolute and infinite, as applied to God, gradually merged in the posi- 
tive ideas, swpreme and perfect. Augustine again appears as an 
eclectic harmonizer, and shows that human minds are endowed 
with capacity to receive the idea of God as revealed, and from this 
basis to soar above the deductions of logic to an exalted conception of 
the Deity. 


The Doctrine of The Trinity. 


The Latin fathers were content to believe the true divinity of 
Christ without asking a solution of the mystery of the Trinity. 
Their practical and unscientific piety could hold without difficulty a 
doctrine which in one aspect was monotheism, and in another trithe- 
ism. ‘Tertullian early asserted the numerical oneness of Christ and 
the Father, and from this creed the Latin church did not swerve until 
it accepted the Nicene symbol as an ampler statement of ideas long 
cherished. 

But it was natural that the Greeks, after having in Platonic form- 
ulas sundered God the Father from the world by the whole distance 
of infinity, should resort to the same sources for an explanation of the 
presence of God as Creator and Redeemer. 

The animus of the Western church was totally different from that 
of the Eastern. The former was intent on maintaining the true di- 
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vinity of Christ; the latter on explaining his distinction from the 
Father. 

The plafonizing fathers supposed that they found a basis for their 
speculations in that which John had written of the Logos, or Word 
of God. But here we must stay for a little our historical research to 
clear away something of confusion introduced into this subject, both 
by unbelievers and by zealous Christian philosophers. 

It has been said that John received his Logos doctrine from Philo, 
who, as we have seen, taught his doctrine of the Logos early enough 
for John to have become familiar with it. We may safely admit, not 
only that John was familiar with Philo, but also that, as Philo has 
none of the genius that is self-begotten, his doctrines were common to 
Hebrew Gnostics of his time and often encountered by: the apostles. 
But what was the Jewish Gnostic Logos? In one of its phases it was 


a rhetorical personification of God's intelligence, but Hebrew mono-. 


theism forbade that this should be a hypostasis. In another phase it 
was a plan of the universe, but not a world’s Creator. In yet another 
it was a world’s soul, but not a world’s God. In every aspect it was 
an inferior of God. Vastly different is the teaching of John, whose 
great assertion is the complete oneness of Christ with the Creator and 
Father, and who sees the Word in the beginning the source of life 
and light, and in the end coming with the retinue of heaven, a con- 
quering Sovereign, to reign in his personal glory. 

Again John is accused of borrowing from Plato. But Plato never 
used the word logos in any theological signification. Even sceptical 
industry has discovered but one seeming contradiction of this asser- 
tion. This passage (Epinomis, 986, C.,) says, “The visible universe 
which a logos the divinest of all established” or “arranged;” but an 
unbiased mind can see here only a recognition of a wisdom or plan, 
without a hint of the personality of the Demiurge. We cannot, how- 
ever, agree even with so distinguished a scholar as Dean Alford in deny- 
ing that in the classics the word logos ever signifies the subjective faculty 
of reason; for we' have before shown that Plato uses it in this signifi- 
cation repeatedly. But Plato uses it for human reason, carefully dis- 
tinguishing from it the intelligence of God, to whom he ascribes not 
Adyos but vods or pure intellect. 

No more truly can it be said that John borrows from Jewish forms 
of speech. He could not but be familiar with the Hebrew substitu- 
tion of “Word of God” in place of the ineffable name; but if he 
adopted a Rabbinical idea, he also did far more. The soul of the 


1 Ante, p. 34, note. 
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introduction to John’s gospel is the assertion that the Jehovah of the 
Hebrews, the Logos of the Jewish Gnostics, and the Light of the 
Greek Gnostics, is Jesus Christ our Lord. 

To none of the philosophies was John indebted. He only drew 
aside the veil to let a ray of the light of heaven flash in upon them in 
the darkness where they were blindly groping. It is not an un- 
learned fisherman who writes the gospel and epistles of John. His 
fourscore years and more of life have given to him the theories of phi- 
losophers, and the elegant culture of his times. The sweetness of his 
writings is not more wonderful than their profundity. Nowhere else 
in all literature, sacred or profane, is there 4 philosophy so far reach- 
ing, so metaphysical, yet so simply and beautifully stated. Other in- 
spired men have been filled with the glory of a near revelation of the 
better world; but no other illustrates, as he does, that philosophical 
and revealed wisdom rise as twin heights towards heaven. He seems 
to tread without hesitation the giddiest summits of thought, or to soar 
on angelic wings above them. The subtlety of his wisdom escapes 
our notice, because it is so truthful, and because it is clothed in the 
dress of sentiment rather than of logic. He is most like our ideal of 
a glorified saint in heaven, where thought is exchanged for intuition, 
and faith for vision, and the two are wedded into one. 

That the Alexandrian fathers believed John to have had thoughts 
similar to those of the Gnostics is evidence only of their wishes. He 
must not be interpreted by ideas against which he protests. Socin- 
ians and infidels affirm that our doctrine of the Trinity is a product 
of the speculations of the first four centuries. We answer that the 
fathers were laboriously trying to fit together ideas which refused 
alliance, and that their speculations added nothing to the scriptural 
doctrine. They sought to bridge the chasm between a created world 
and an unknown God, but they only laid as it were a line of piers 
from either extreme, which never met midway, and between which 
no arches could be made to span. The doctrine of the Trinity is 
uninvented, unexplored, and we can only stand adoring the mystery 
which is revealed to our vision, but is impenetrable. 

The Christian Platonic speculation concerning the Trinity appears 
to have been initiated by Justin Martyr. He conceived the “ Logos” 
to be the Reason of the supreme, ineffable God, which upon the occa- 
sion of the first activity of God became a personality who is of 
essence derived from God’s, and is God as manifested to men in 
Jehovah Christ. 

Clement closely followed Justin, but gave special prominence 
to the idea that the “Zogos” was the medium of God’s communi- 
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cation with men, the imparter of spiritual truth to spiritual 
minds. 

Origen saw in the “ Zogos” the mind and active energy of God who 
otherwise is absolutely in repose and unrelated. The “Logos” was 
personal, was of essence numerically distinct from that of the Father 
though generically the same, and was subordinate to the Father. His 
generation was from eternity, not as a necessity of the divine nature, 
but by the will of God, being dependent on God for its continuance, 
and destined to return to oneness with the Father. The Logos was 
the Creator, and gave life to a host of finite spirits. The Logos was 
Christ, and also, as pervading the universe with his power and wis- 
dom, was the “world-soul,” which therefore could not have a distinct 
personality. 

Justin, Clement and Origen were but a few among the many who 
sought to explain the Trinity by Platonic notions. Cudworth mar- 
shals a long army of Christian Fathers who supposed the Platonic 
triad to be identical with the divine Trinity. Even Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, (about 425) the murderer of Hypatia, whom none will accuse of 
sympathy with philosophy, says, “Plato was not altogether ignorant 
of the truth, but he had some knowledge of the only begotten Son of 
God, as likewise of the Holy Spirit, called by him ¢vy7.” 

Nevertheless, in pure Platonism there was no Trinity, nor even a 
Triad. Plato warily avoided hypostatizing God’s mind, and regarded 
it as essential that the Deity should have in himself intelligence. 
Besides, Plato ascribes vods intellect to the world-soul also, and there- 
fore he treats of four in the Deity as much as of three. Moreover, 
though he calls the world-soul a god, he distinctly represents that he 
is a created being, and only in part of divine essence. 

Nor in any of the forms of Pseudo-Platonism is there a Trinity. 
They all have too many persons in their series of Deity, and fill up 
more than a triad before they reach a point where the Christian’s 
Son of God can be introduced. 

Yet it is not to be denied that Platonic Gnosticism has left a per- 
haps indelible impress on the Christian statements of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. They who were under its influence could not be satisfied 
with that simple creed which said “I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth,” &., and which did not assert 
the true divinity of the Son or the Spirit, nor their union with the 
Father in a triune Godhead. 

But, very naturally, their first turn was in the direction of error. 
Almost universally among the Eastern Christians the prevailing ideas 
were derogatory to Christ and the Holy Spirit. The Greeks strongly 
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apprehended the unity of the Supreme Deity, and the distinctions of 
the divine persons, but they did not so apprehend the eternal oneness 
of these three persons. Hence some of them affirmed the divine 
unity so strongly as to deny the real personality of the Son and 
Spirit, while others regarded these Persons as forever separated from, 
and inferior to,God. Cudworth is probably right in including all the 
Greek fathers in the assertion that “They nowhere suppose each of 
these hypostases to be numerically the very same, or to have no dis- 
tinct singular essences of their own.” 

Positive heresies arose, and to a very considerable extent flour- 
ished, throughout the whole of the third century. Sabellius, presby- 
ter at Ptolemais, A. D. 250-260, renewed the doctrine of Simon 
Magus, that Father, Son and Spirit are only three modes of manifes- 
tation of the same person, who for different purposes assumes three 
aspects. Other heresies respecting the person of Christ will appear 
in this essay under another head. 

During the third century the question arose even among the 
orthodox Christians of the East, whether the Logos is of one essence, 
dpoobaros, with the Father. And it is noteworthy as illustrating the 
unsettled state of theological science that the same synod which in 
269 condemned Paul of Samosata for heresy forbade the use of the 
word homoousios, though in the next century it became the key-word 
of the Nicene Creed. It was at first a Sabellian word. 

In the year 318, a heresy which had been long gaining favor as- 
sumed a threatening posture from the boldness of Arius, presbyter of 
Alexandria. He was a Neo-Platonist, and believed even the preéx- 
istence of souls. He affirmed that the Logos was not God, nor an ema- 
nation from him, nor begotten of him, but was created from nothing, 
and although this creation preceded all time, there was a period when 
there was no Logos. The Logos was so much like God that he might 
be called God, and he was the divine instrument for the creation of 
the world. 

Arius was excommunicated by his bishop, but so many were his 
friends, and so violent was the contest which ensued, that the Em- 
peror Constantine summoned, in the interests of peace, the first gene- 
ral council of the church, which met at Nica in Bithynia in 325. 
About three hundred of the leading bishops assembled, and the pomp 
and the excitement of the assembly were increased by the presence of 
the Emperor himself. The grand assembly of bishops, presbyters and 
others, numbered two thousand. 

Tt was soon found that three parties existed. The first agreed with 
Arius and was small. The second which was also small, but strong 
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by supposed imperial favor and the leadership of Athanasius, affirmed 
the Logos to be of the same identical essence, duo0des, with the 
Father. Occupying a middle ground between these two parties stood 
the great body of bishops, who re-affirmed the dogma of eternal gen- 
eration, as taught by Origen, but maintained the subordination of the 
Son to the Father, and rejected the word épooteos, Many of these 
had more sympathy with Arius than with Athanasius, and many in 
the council as well as out, favored the statement that the Logos is of 
essence similar to the Father’s and derived from him, but numerically 
distinct. They preferred to say Suotodavos, of like essence, rather than 
Spoodatos, of same essence. 

Against the majority, however, influences prevailed which caused 
the affirmation, as the creed of the council, that Christ is homoousios 
with the Father. Yet it was still a small party which accepted the 
idea of a numerical oneness of essence in Father and Son. The majority 
of the Eastern bishops explained homoousios as nearly identical with 
homoiousios, and as meaning at most only that Father and Son are 
generically of the same essence. They rejected the words povoodaros of 
single essence, and tabtoobeos of identical essence. Cudworth, in sup- 
port of his own theory, affirms that even Athanasius held this view, 
which, however, is impossible, since he vigorously opposed the Semi- 
Arians, and was by them accused of Sabellianism. 

Now commenced a contest the effects of which were more disas- 
trous than all the assaults of Paganism. Pastors preached metaphys- 
ics in place of the gospel, and even the common people were absorbed 
in the speculations. Christian love was forgotten, and banishments 
and death were the weapons relied on, for the settlement of the con- 
troversy. To obtain the imperial favor all parties vied in prostrating 
the church before the throne. Bad men were inducted into the epis- 
copal office, and the basest means used for the destruction of opponents. 
Athanasius, after becoming Bishop of Alexandria was repeatedly 
banished and recalled, and at length, after barely eluding imperial 
soldiers invading the sanctity of his own church, resigned a life ex- 
hausted in defence of the faith. Arius was restored to church com- 
munion. 

The Latin churches at once adopted the Nicene creed as substan- 
tially identical with that of Tertullian. Another council, however, at 
Antioch in 341, rejected homoousia. Another at Sardica in 347 
widened the division between the Niceneans and the Semi-Arians. 
For a time the adherents of the Nicene creed lost all position in the 
East. For fifty years the contest raged. Socrates enumerates nine 
different creeds, prepared within thirty-four years by synods and 
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councils, aiming to settle the controversy by vague statements of the 
doctrine of the divine essence. Finally, because the Nicene creed was 
supported by much of the learning and piety of the church, and be- 
cause of a reaction against the violence of the Arians and Semi- 
Arians, the Nicene symbol regained favor. By another general 
council held at Constantinople in 381 the Nicene creed was consider- 
ably altered. Thus modified it became the doctrine of the church, 
although opposition to it continued for more than another century. 
A comparison of the creeds of the councils of Niczea and Constantinople 


shows the effects of fifty-six years of contest. 


The italics indicate the 


parts which are used in only one symbol. 


CREED OF NICHA. A.D. 325. 


We believe in one God, the Father Al- 
mighty, maker of all things visible and invis- 
ible; and in one Lord, Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, begotten from the Father, only begotten, 
that is, from the essence of the Father, God 
from God, Light from Light, very God from 
very God, begotten not made, of same essence 
with the Father;—through whom all things 
became, both those in heaven and those in 
earth; who for us men, and for our salvation, 
descended and became incarnate, and human, 
suffered and rose the third day, went up into 
the heavens, and is coming to judge the living 
and the dead :— 

And in the Holy Spirit. 

But those who say that there was a time 
when the Son of God was not, and that he was 
not before he was begotten, and that he became 
from what did not exist, or who say that he is 
from any other substance or essence, or that he 
is created, changeable, or variable, the Catholic 
church anathematizes. 


CREED OF CONSTANTINOPLE. A.D. 381. 


We believe in one God, the Father Al- 
mighty, maker of heaven and earth and of all 
things visible and invisible; and in one Lord, 
Jesus Christ the Son of God, the only begot- 
ten, who was begotten from the Father yo 
all ages, Light from Light, very God from 
very God, begotten not made, of same essence 
with the Father through whom all things be- 
came;—Who for us men, and for our salva- 
tion descended from the heavens, and became 
incarnate yo the Holy Spirit and the Virgin 
Mary, and human, and was crucified for our 
sakes by Pontius Pilate and suffered and was 
buried, and rose the third day, according to 
the Scriptures, and went up into the heavens, 
and sat down on the right hand of the Father, 
and again is coming with glory to judge the 
living and the dead, of whose kingdom there 
will be no end :— 

And in the Holy Spirit, The Lord, the Life- 
giver, Who proceedeth from the Father, who 
with the Father and the Sonis worshipped and 


honored,— Who spoke by the prophets :— 
In one catholic and pwnd church. We 
knowledge one bap for the remission of 
sins. We look for the resurrection of the 
dead, and the life of the future. Amen. 


h #4. 








In all this controversy which resulted in the adoption of the Nicene, 
or more properly the Constantinopolitan Creed, the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit appears to have been scarcely discussed. Throughout the Greek 
Church it was tacitly assumed that the Holy Ghost was either a crea- 
ture of God, the first made by him through the Son, as Origen taught, 
or at best only the immanent energy of God. Even Gregory 
Nazianzen, (died 390,) whose theological science was unsurpassed in 
the early church did not hestitate to affirm that the “Holy Spirit is 
that soul of the world which was discoursed of by the Platonists;” yet 
even his doctrine was resisted as an introduction of a new God. 

The closing chapter of the history of this creed is like those which 
have preceded it. The Latins could not be consistent with their early 
doctrine of the vital unity of the three Persons in the Godhead with- 
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out holding that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son in the same 
sense as he proceeds from the Father. This affirmation is made by 
Augustine. But the Greek theologians could not harmonize this doc- 
trine with their Platonic notions of the distinct existence of the three 
hypostases. The Latins attempted the addition of the words “ And 
from the Son,” after “Proceedeth from the Father,” as early as 589, 
at the Synod of Toledo; though as late as 809 Leo III, while decid- 
ing in favor of its orthodoxy, refused “ Filioque” a place in the creed. 
But the Greek Church never accepted this addition, and rather than 
yield the rationalism of the East to the faith of the West, sundered 
forever the communion of the Greek and Roman churches. 

It appears, then, from the facts now stated, not only that our doc- 
trine of the Trinity is no outgrowth of Platonism, but also that it 
could not prevail where rationalism was in power. For the uniform 
and consistent affirmation of the divine tri-unity, we give credit to the 
Latin church. The so-called Athanasian Creed for which antiquity so 
remote as 333 is claimed, does indeed affirm the equal divinity and 
tri-unity of the three Persons, but that creed is evidently of Western 
origin, and of much more recent date. It probably appeared first in 
Spain in the seventh century, and in France towards the end of the 
eighth, but it has never become acceptable to the Greek Church. 

A careful reading of the Nicene Creed under the light of the above 
named facts, suggests grave doubts of its title to the implicit trust 
reposed in it by some Protestant churches. It ascribes the work of 
creation to the Father alone. It adheres to the doctrine of generation, 
which makes Christ only a Son, an idea which cannot be divested of 
the notion of inferiority and subordination. It implies still more 
decidedly the non-eternity and the subordination of the Holy Spirit, 
and fails to declare his equality, his true divinity, or even his person- 
ality. It omits the assertion of the oneness of the three in the 
Trinity, and occupies itself solely with their distinctions. The only 
word in the creed, homoousios, which declares any unity always, like 
the Latin substantia, conveyed a sensuous idea, and referred not so 
much to oneness in life, thought and will, as to a supposed kind of 
spiritual substance. 

Thus the rationalism of the East, ensnaring the simplicity of the 
West, established a symbol which declares the subordination and de- 
rived being of the second and third persons of the Trinity. All the 
consequences of this error cannot be here enumerated, but some will 
appear in the following pages. By its degradation of the Son it as- 
sisted the growing reverence for the Virgin Mary, and corrupted the 
doctrine of the atonement. It assisted the almost universal scepti- 
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cism as to the personality and offices of the Holy Spirit, and 
favored the growing reliance on “works,” self-righteousness and 
asceticism. 

But the influence of Platonism on the doctrine of the Trinity had 
not been unmixed evil. Fallacies had been tested and exposed. The 
doctrine was held up in every form, and looked at in every light. 
No objection can now be brought against it which was not skilfully 
urged in theearly centuries. It has endured every attack, and by 
its inherent vitality bound even its enemies to itself. Instead of the 
early Latin union of monotheism and tritheism, in which is neither 
unity nor trinity, we have a symbol which at least has the merit of 
showing what are the difficulties with which faith must contend, and 
above which it is able to rise. , 


The Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 


Quite distinct from the doctrine of the Trinity is that of the person 
of Christ, or of the inter-relations of the divine and human in the per- 
son of the Son. This problem, being a metaphysical question, and 
left unexplained by Scripture, invited the speculations of philosophers. 
During the first century and a half almost all Christians con- 
ceived Christ to be wholly divine. A little later Tertullian, while 
believing the true divinity of Jesus, also affirmed that he possessed a 
proper human soul. Since his time the true doctrine of the person 
of Christ, so far as it seems capable of explanation, has been appre- 
hended with considerable clearness by the Latin church. But Pla- 
tonism, if it accepted at all the divinity of Christ, could have but one 
explanation of the mystery of his nature. If only the ds, intellect, 
of men is of divine origin, a Platonist would naturally affirm that only 
the mind of Christ was divine, while all else was human. This theory 
would make the immortal soul of Christ wholly divine and leave to him 
of a human nature only one half, and that the worst. Such a theory 
could be adopted only by Gnostic heretics, but parts of it variously 
modified were accepted by almost the entire Eastern Church. 

On the one side appeared those who affirmed the entire humanity 
of Jesus, but supposed him to be possessed by the Spirit of God. Of 
these were the Theodotians and Artemonites, who provoked much 
discussion after 250. Paul of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch or Pal- 
myra in 260, a man of great influence at the court of Zenobia, was 
one of many who believed in the pseudo-platonic triad without identify- 
' ing Jesus with the Logos. He taught that Jesus was a man specially 
gifted by the Holy Spirit. So mischievous was the influence of Paul 
that three synods were convened at Antioch on his account. In 269 
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he was deposed from his office, but his sect existed till the close of 
that century. 

On the other side many affirmed that the entire life of Christ was 
by divine agency. Some of these said that the soul of Jesus was the 
Father living and suffering in him. Among these, who are called 
Patripassians, were Praxeas and Noetus and their many adherents, 
about 250. Others attributed the mind and soul of Jesus to 
the Logos. Of these, Sabellius (250-260) taught that the Logos, 
being only a special manifestation of the one God, is displayed only in 
Christ as a son, and that temporarily. Arius also taught that only 
Christ’s body was human, his soul being constituted by the Logos, as 
by this doctrine Arius thought himself able to convict the created 
Logos of imperfection. Photinus, Bishop of Sirmium, (345,) re- 
newed Sabellianism, teaching that Christ’s body alone was human, 
his whole spiritual personality being constituted by the Logos. 
Apollinaris, a zealous Nicenian, Bishop of Laodicea, (about 371,) con- 
ceded to the Arians that the Logos supplied in Christ the place of a 
rational soul. Some of his disciples taught that the body also of 
Christ descended from heaven. Besides the ecclesiastics above-named, 
the great leaders Clement and Origen assisted the Platonic method of 
dealing with the problem. Clement maintained that Christ had a 
divine spirit from the Logos, and that his body also was so deified as 
to be free from human passions and sufferings. 

Origen maintained that Christ was a man who by the holy bent of 
his will had become intimately united with the Logos, and perhaps 
had never fallen away from him in the preéxistent state. The soul 
alone of Jesus was joined to the Logos, who had no connection with 
the human body. 

In addition to all these theories, many other still more heretica- 
ideas were held by parties or sects who claimed some affinity with the 
church. Many Gnostics affirmed that Christ’s body was unreal, a 
mere appearance, and that he only seemed to suffer. These were 
called Docetz. Others again held that Christ was a creature of one 
of the inferior eons. Ihe Manichezans supposed Christ to have his 
life from the Holy Spirit. 

-The discussion of all these diverse opinions, quickened as it was by 
the jealousies of different systems of philosophy, and by personal and 
political animosities, was spirited and even angry. The whole Eastern 
Church was convulsed, but not so much by contests between truth 
and error as by the struggles of heresies against each other. These 
dissensions shook the church from centre to circumference, but cast 
no light on the mystery of the nature of the God-man. Philosophy 
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exhausted its ingenuity, but could neither add to the teachings of the 
Scriptures nor maintain itself against Christian truth. 

At the close of the fourth century philosophy lost its power. It had 
become like an old man who, having wasted a life in arrogant scepti- 
cism, and in fancies vigorous and brilliant but aimless, at length in the 
imbecility of decay doubts all truth, but with pitiable loquacity 
babbles silliness and lies. Platonism was placed under ban, and 
Gnosticism lost its genius and vigor, but the odor of their decay hung 
long about the church. The great name of Origen was cursed by 
enemies and extolled by partisans throughout the church. The con- 
testants rallied mainly around the banners of the Arians and 
Nicenians; for the real battle was between unitarianism and trinita- 
rianism. The Arians, though they could not destroy the assertion in ~ 
the Nicene Creed of the eternal deity of Christ, succeeded in fixing 
there the assertion that he became incarnate by the Holy Spirit and 
the Virgin Mary. The Nicenians on the other hand were accused by 
the Arians of idolatry, a charge which the church was fast preparing 
itself to deserve. In the heat of argument, the catholics asserted that 
our Saviour had but one nature, and that that was divine. Hence to 
Mary was given the name Seordx0s, Mother of God, and the growth of 
corruption in the church both assisted, and was assisted, by this gross 
idea. 

At the beginning of the fifth century the Docetee were accursed as 
heretics, and the church in the East seemed to be coming into har- 
mony with the Latin dogmas, when suddenly the demon of strife was ° 
again aroused by the ill-fortune of Nestorius. Athanasius had repre- 
sented Christ as being two complete natures fused into one, so as to 
be now “One nature of the Word of God incarnate, worshipped to- 
gether with his body in one worship.” To this unsatisfactory state- 
ment probably the majority of the Eastern churches subscribed, 
Nestorius, made Bishop of Constantinople in 428, regarding the name 
Seordxos, Mother of God, as blasphemuus, answered, “On account of 
him who uses that garment (of flesh) I cherish that which is used, on 
account of what is hidden adoring what is seen. God is inseparable 
from him who appears to the eyes. I divide the natures, but I con- 
join the reverence.” “He has a human nature, but joined with 
God.” 

Cyril the fierce bishop of the rival see of Alexandria reaffirmed the 
Fusion of two natures in one, and offered as an illustration the union 
of ,soul and body in one human being. Nestorius became a victim of 
misrepresentation. His logical distinction in thought of the two 
natures was understood, even by Augustine, to be a separation of 
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Christ into two beings, one of which was born wholly human and 
afterwards mingled with divinity. Cyril accused Nestorius of teach- 
ing that Christ was only an inspired man. Alexandria triumphed 
over Constantinople, and Nestorius in 430 was declared a heretic, 
and for ten years was driven from one place of banishment to another 
till death relieved him. In the violent contest which shook the 
church from the Tigris to the Atlantic, only the Syrian church ad- 
hered to that of Constantinople. The church of Syria, after suffering 
much persecution, broke off forever all connection with the Catholic 
church, and a part of it has from that time been known as “Nes- 
torian.” 

Hardly was Nestorius ruined when the victorious party revealed 
its inherent weakness. Many theologians of this fifth century appear 
to have held as just and full views of the person of Christ as are 
attainable by mortals, neither affirmipg two persons nor denying two 
natures. But the majority of the church sought rationalistic though 
superficial theories. A part of the church had thrown itself so vio- 
lently against the supposed opinions of Nestorius that it passed to 
the extreme of affirming that the humanity of Christ was lost in its 
intimate union with divinity. A large section of this party was 
represented by Eutyches, a zealous adherent of Alexandrian doctrines 
at Constantinople in 448, who went so far towards the affirmation of 
the presence of but a single nature in Christ, that his enemies charged ° 
him with teaching that the Logos was transformed into flesh. That 
the charge was not altogether just is quite certain; indeed he was 
charged with the extremely opposite heresy of Docetic denial of the 
reality of Christ’s human body. 

By the Council of Chalcedon (451) the doctrines of Eutyches 
were condemned, but by a church far from unanimous. The Eastern 
churches still largely sympathized with Eutychianism, and the West 
was leavened with it. Emperors entered zealously into the disputes 
over it, and Monophysitism, or the doctrine of one nature, seemed at 
times likely to become the creed of the church. The violence of the 
quarrel broke off communion between the Eastern and Western 
churches from 484 to 519; and though Constantinople and Rome 
reunited, the other churches of the East became principally mono- 
physite sects and sundered from the Greek and Latin churches, and 
have since been known as the Coptic, Ethiopic, Syrian and Armenian 
churches. An attempt at re-union in 622 only renewed the dispute, 
which now turned principally on the question whether Christ pos- 
sessed one or two wills. The Catholic party which had always main- 
tained the doctrince of the two natures, obtained in the sixth general 
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council (680,) the establishment of the doctrine of two wills, a 
doctrine which logically pursued leads to that doctrine of two persons 
which under the name of Nestorianism had been accursed. 

The history of the effects of rationalism on the doctrine of the per- 
son of Christ seems like a story of -Bacchanalian revel. There is 
the flush, the excitement, the rising of the haughty spirit. Sparkling 
fancies begin to be applauded for truth, and confident assertion 
receives readier credence than logic. But the mirth passes into 
wrangling, the wit merges into blasphemy, the eloquence halts on the 
thickening tongues, and gives place to silly drivellings and incoherent 
gurglings. Crime riots among those who have not fallen in brutish 
“stupor, and at last the mocker that promised honor and joy, ends his 
work with shame and wreck. 


The Doctrine of Sin and Salvation. 


The questions relating to the nature, cause and cure of sin fall 
within the province of metaphysics as well as that of theology, and 
all philosophers have attempted solutions. Plato gave his best 
thought to these questions, and his master-work, “The Republic,” is 
a treatise on righteousness, and a demonstration that it is the 
highest aim of all wisdom, and that its principles are the key of all 
truth. Plato’s ethical doctrines have been sufficiently stated in these 

ages. 

; Philo and other Gnostics, with the Neo-Platonists and Manichzans, 
adopted substantially the views of Plato. They found the cause of 
sin in the vileness ot matter. An hereditary taint of evil in human 
bodies they admitted, but they denied it of souls. They sought the 
remedy for wickedness in philosophy and mortification of the flesh. 
As early as the time of Philo men began to devote themselves to 
ascetic life in the desert. 

The Gnostics followed Plato in dividing men into three castes, the 
first perfect, the second capable of elevation or degradation, the third 
hopelessly bad. Like the Manichzans, they believed that the mani- 
festation of Christ in the flesh in some way assisted the salvation of 
souls, but they had no idea of a vicarious atonement. 

Justin and Clement with the hosts who followed them held views 
allied to these, the fullest statement of which is exhibited by Origen. 
They accepted the three-fold division of man into spirit, soul and 
body. The human personality is in the soul which is endowed with 
freedom of will. Sin consists in turning away from God and acting 
selfishly; and goodness is voluntary return to harmony with the 
Logos. The spirit of man is above the soul as much as the body is 
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below it. It emanated from God in eternity, and is unchangeably 
pure, though it may be overborne by the wickedness of thesoul. The 
body is no part of one’s personality, but is a prison and damage to 
the soul. All souls were created from eternity, and hence have no 
organic connection of life with each other. 

In their preéxistent state they exercised their freewill in variance 
with God’s, and for their restoration this world was created. Virtue 
is attained by contemplation of the Logos, and had been attained by 
some Pagans. Thesoul must gain mastery over the body by mortifi- 
cation of the flesh. 

In Origen’s theory there was no vicarious atonement. The death 
of Christ was in some sense a satisfaction to Satan for his claims on 
human souls; and by his merits he expiated some sins, as any right- 
eous man. could do. 

Throughout the Eastern Church, during the second and third cen- 
turies, some or all of these opinions largely prevailed. After the 
Arian controversy began, the absorption of interest in this diverted 
attention from the doctrines of sin and redemption, and favored tolera- 
tion of lax opinions. 

One of the first results of these ideas was asceticism, which began 
to be favored in the church as early as the time of Justin and rapidly 
obtained popularity. The deserts of Egypt and Syria soon swarmed 
with hermits and anchorets, and the mountains dnd islands were 
filled with voluntary exiles. A little later monasteries became 
crowded with willing paupers, and a great part of the church was 
seeking peace of soul by torturing the flesh. This severe discipline 
was not called religion, but philosophy. A remark of the historian 
Evagrius, about 600, shows that even in his day self-mortification was 
regarded as obedience to Plato. Degradation naturally followed. Sin 
pursued the fugitives to their dens, whence they had banished the 
Saviour, and in the words of Evagrius, “They became assimilated to 
wild beasts, with their outward form altogether disfigured, and their 
mind in a state no longer fitted for intercourse with their species.” 

The separation of the church into castes, and its consequent degra- 
dation, were by the ascetic spirit greatly favored. The influence of 
Platonism made sin to be considered identical with ignorance and 
bodily grossness. Hence justification and sanctification were con- 
founded, and justification by the free grace of Christ was ignored. It 
was taught that ignorance and wickedness are allowable in the masses 
who are incapable of being Gnostics. They must, therefore, be left 
to expect their salvation hereafter, in the discipline and punishments 
of purgatory. This purgatory of the Catholics is the counterpart of 
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the elaborately described Hades of Plato, the place of purification that 
lies between Tartarus and Heaven. Origen had such faith in purga- 
tory that he expected the salvation of all souls by its reforming disci- 
pline, and his influence made the belief of a universal restoration 
somewhat general. This belief, ignoring as it did the atonement of 
Christ, promoted reliance on good works and the merits of saints. 

The problems of sin and salvation did not find a speedy nor a unani- 
mously accepted solution. The Eastern Christians of the fourth cen- 
tury believed the original holiness of all souls, their simultaneous 
creation by God, their independence of each other and their complete 
freedom of will. A hereditary taint of evil in the body they affirmed, 
but did not hold it to be guilt or sin. The Latin church held opinions 
exactly opposite to these. Early in the fifth century the two systems 
came into collision. Pelagius, an admirer of Platonism though not 
an Oriental, advocated those views which in the fourth century had 
prevailed in the East. By his theory there could be no original sin, 
no innate depravity, no bondage of will, no incapacity for self-reform. 
Opinions like those of Pelagius have always found advocates among 
philosophers, and they at once gained him many adherents both in 
Italy and the East. At Constantinople, where Platonism was still 
cherished among Christians, Pelagius was defended. At Alexandria, 
where a reaction against Origen and philosophy had commenced, he 
was condemned. 

The most powerful opponent of Pelagius was Augustine, Latin 
Bishop of Hippo, who was yet himself so much under the influence of 
Platonism that he valued the ascetic and monastic discipline, was 
uncertain about the preéxistence of souls, and failed to grasp fully 
the idea of a vicarious atonement. He came through Manicheism 
and Platonism to reach Christianity; and it was probably by the 
power of his early bias that he was deterred from fully repudiating 
creationism, though it was inconsistent with his system of faith. The 
same Platonic habits of thought probably led him to believe that, as 
man’s glory and virtue are in his free-will, so his sin must be in the 
same; hence guilt is of the heart and the nature. 

The controversy between Pelagianism and Augustinism was a 
renewal within the church of the same warfare which before had 
been waged between the church and rationalism. It was a grapple 
between the degenerate and superficial philosophy that fosters the 
pride of man, and the profounder philosophy which looks for truth 
and God. The struggle was violent for half a century. At the third 
general council at Ephesus, in 431, Pelagianism was condemned, but 
the anathema converted no one to orthodoxy. The Eastern Church 
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never accepted Augustinism; and the Roman Church, while it vener- 
ates Augustine, has almost always denied and now emphatically 
repudiates his doctrines of depravity, bondage of the will, etc. 

Thus Platonism, which had previously corrupted what may be 
called the exterior doctrines of the church, infused its poison also into 
those which are interior and vital. With the doctrines of Augustine 
that stood in opposition to Pelagius, Christianity ought to have tri- 
umphed as at the Reformation; but the church had taken too deep a 
draught from the drugged cup, and lay like one drunken. Monasti- 
cism, even bearing the name of Augustinian, remains, and its spirit 
perpetuates the ruin of the Catholic Church. Among ourselves, 
Pelagianism, sometimes exaggerated to Socinianism, sometimes modi- 
fied to Arminianism, still fosters degrading views of God. 


Eschatology. 


Platonism greatly affected the popular opinions regarding the 
future life of souls. The belief in purgatory spread from the East to 
the West, and is perpetuated in the church. The dogma of repeated 
transmigrations has been rejected, but only in obedience to that 
higher Platonic sentiment which regards the body as too vile to be 
the eternal home of the soul. The prevalent opinion of the Greek 
Christians was that if at the resurrection souls have any body it will 
be an exceedingly refined one; but many believed with Origen in the 
final re-absorption of all spirits into God. Wherever Platonism pre- 
vailed there was a reliance on the power of the World-soul, or Holy 
Spirit, to perfect the work of restoring all souls to the realms of light 
and purity. Clement taught of a progress in development and puri- 
fication after death, and many of his followers affirmed a universal 
redemption, and the ultimate annihilation of all moral evil. Origen 
however, while believing the same, inferred from his doctrine of abso- 
lute free-will that evil might germinate afresh and necessitate new 
processes of purification. 

But while Platonism thus disseminated doctrines noxious and 
unscfiptural, it also assisted to refute others that were gross and sen- 
suous. Karly in the second century there began to be entertained 
certain wild fancies respecting the earthly reign of the Messiah. By 
many, hence called Chiliasts, it was believed that a thousand years of 
glory to Christ and his church were about to commence, and on this 
belief they founded much that was shameful even in the eyes of the 
Pagans. Origen was a zealous combatant of these sensuous notions 
of the millennium, and the Platonic spirit did much for their refuta- 
tion. Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria in 255, an able disciple of 
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Origen, convinced the Chiliasts of his own diocese, and did much to 
uproot this folly in the Hast. 

There also appeared very early a doctrine that the soul dies with 
the body, and remains dead till the resurrection. Against this 
belief no more powerful influence was exerted than that of Origen and 
Dionysius, and it was by them soon made harmless and despised. 


Origenistic Controversies. 


In the latter part of the fourth century, when the monkish spirit 
and the sharp doctrinal disputes had begotten a re-action against 
the philosophy that initiated them, opposition to the views of Origen 
and the Platonists began to be powerful even in Alexandria. But 
the opposition did not come from the wiser and more spiritual Chris- 
tians, nor’ was it a return to a purer faith. Anthropomorphic ideas 
of God prevailed over the metaphysical conceptions which began to 
be regarded as atheistic. Allegorical interpretation gave way to a too 
gross literalism. Sensualism mocked at chastity. At Alexandria in 
400 the doctrines of Origen were condemned, and his adherents ban- 
ished. Chrysostom, Bishop of Constantinople, for his own elevated 
spirituality, and for receiving the exiles, was hated, persecuted, and 
finally deposed. Adherence to Chrysostom by the church of Con- 
stantinople broke off communion with Rome for a while. For many 
years the dispute was widespread and angry until it died away in the 
general decay of philosophy. 


Summary. 


The field which we have surveyed is to our modern eyes a strange 
one, and, in our hurried and bald description merely of its main fea- 
tures, may be unattractive. Seen, however, as real life, as a portion 
of it is depicted by Mr: Kingsley in his Hypatia, it is replete with the 
liveliest interest. It is the battle-ground where Christianity in its 
war with Paganism was at first supported by rationalism, but later 
was forced to struggle for life against the powerful, but treacherous 
and selfish ally. 

We have seen that Christianity is not indebted to Platonism for 
one word of truth, but rather owes to it curses for its introduction of 
discord, of hateful practices and pestilent doctrines. Yet it must be 
remembered that Platonism stood as a bulwark against the gross- 
ness of an age which threatened to pervert Christianity into a hea- 
thenism as monstrous as any that the world has known. It must be 
remembered also that these objects of our abhorrence are not the off- 
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spring of pure Platonism any more than of Christianity. Platonism 
as a philosophy is as beautiful as rationalism can be without religion; 
but Christianity held irrationally is not beautiful. 

Platonism itself erred on the better side. The heresies it intro- 
duced are less hideous than those it overthrew. Many of the hateful 
progeny that sprang from it owed their life to its decay, and can no 
more claim descent from it than can the shocking swarm claim sonship 
that creep from the body of the dead. The period of the vigorous life of 
Platonism, when daring intellectualism searched the heights of hea- 
ven and the depths of hell, was more honorable to the church than 
the age that followed, when philosophy was hushed, when Christian 
intellect dawdled only with frivolous questions, and the church lay 
unlovely, unreasoning, dead, and left scarcely a monument for its 
memory. 

We class Platonism, therefore, along with the other parts of the 
divine preparation for the planting of the truth and the education of 
the church. We are thankful that it shook the church to its founda- 
tions as it can never be shaken again. 

. J. C. C. CLARKE. 
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THE TEST OATH OF MISSOURI 


io late civil war lifted into special prominence, in some of the 
Southern States, legislative conventions, which are regarded as 
sovereign in their powers over the commonwealths that call them into 
being. In January of 1861, an act of the Legislature of Missouri, pro- 
viding for an election by the people of such a body, was approved by 
the Governor of the State. The duty of this convention was defined, 
in the fifth section of the act, to be the consideration of “the then 
existing relations between the government of the United States, the 
people and governments of the different States, and the government 
and people of the State of Missouri,” and the adoption of “such mea- 
sures for vindicating the sovereignty of the State and the protection 
of its institutions, as shall appear” to the delegates of said Convention 
“to be demanded.” The members of this legislative body having been 
duly elected on the 18th of February, met on the 28th of the same 
month, and soon perfected their organization as a Convention. Con- 
trary, however, to the expectation of the people when they cast their 
ballots for its delegates, it continued its existence till the summer of 
1863, meeting whenever events seemed to demand it, and adapting 
its legislation to the exigencies of the hour. It disappointed the 
secession Governor who recommended its creation to the Legislature 
and signed the act which evoked it, by declaring itself in favor of 
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sustaining the Federal government as the supreme power of the na- 
tion. At its second session it overturned the old State government, 
established a Provisional government, and in the exercise of its 
sovereign power appointed new executive officials. Whenever offi- 
cers of this new government proved to be disloyal, the Conven- 
tion, as it met from time to time, removed them, and required all 
judicial and executive officials to subscribe to a Test Oath which 
not only bound them not to aid or abet treason, but also to be 
strictly loyal to both the National and provisional State govern- 
ments. This oath was necessarily of such a character as to search the 
conscience. Nothing else could answer the purpose, since the design 
was, if possible, to fill all offices with men that were absolutely free 
from all taint of disloyalty. The convention was eminently con- 
servative in its character, but saw most clearly that any measure less 
radical might give the State over into the hands of disunionists. 
In the summer of 1863 this sovereign body met for the last time, and 
contrary to the general and rising sentiment of the State, which de- 
manded at once the total abolition of slavery, passed an act of gradual 
emancipation. Having accomplished this work it dissolved. All 
were ready to acknowledge that it had done much that was praise- 
worthy. The people, however, who elected it to perform a specific 
duty, felt that by its long continuance and multiplied enactments it 
had transcended its rightful powers, and reluctantly consented to its 
usurpation only on account of the great perils which beset them on 
every hand. And now that, at the very close of its career, it had 
fallen below the expectation of the masses in its last and most im- 
portant act, there was a universal demand for another convention that 
would pass a statute of imnfediate unconditional emancipation, and 
also revise the constitution of the State so that it would accord with 
such an enactment in both letter and spirit. 

A new convention was accordingly called in 1864. In many re- 
spects the time was most unpropitious for the election of its delegates. 
For more than three years civil war of the intensest malignity had 
raged within the State. In almost every portion of its domain were 
roving bands of guerrillas and bushwhackers, who were constantly 
committing the most execrable depredations. On the part of many 
desperadoes cold-blooded murder had become a customary pursuit. 
This mode of warfare,—if it can be dignified by such a name—was 
first introduced by the rebels, but professed unionists at last be- 
came deeply involved in it. It was often resorted to for the purpose 
of satisfying old grudges. The courts, schools and newspapers were 
generally suspended. All that belongs to good government and 
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peaceful society was in ipextricable and horrid confusion. It was 
hardly possible, under such circumstances, to obtain a fair and full © 
expression of the popular will at the polls. In some counties, as in 
that of St. Louis, ballots were cast without restraint; but in many 
portions of the State the bayonet undoubtedly determined the kind of 
votes deposited. If it can be said that military power justly pro- 
hibited many open and avowed rebels from voting, it can be affirmed 
also with equal truth that through terror many were kept from the 
polls who were clearly entitled to suffrage. Under these adverse 
influences the members of the convention were chosen. When they 
assembled on the 6th of January following, a single glance was 
enough to awaken suspicion of the influence of the musket in their 
election. The assembly was dotted with the Federal uniform, worn 
by army officers unknown to fame, utterly unacquainted with the 
work of legislation, and entirely incapable of grappling with political 
questions which demanded the broadest, most deliberate and careful 
statesmanship. Within the body were several Germans, some of 
whom held extreme and false notions of individual freedom, con- 
founded liberty and license, rejected the idea of a written revelation 
of God, and entertained, from their European education, crude and 
misty notions of the true relation of church and State. The conven- 
tion contained, however, a dozen men of fair ability, and at least 
three decidedly above mediocrity, who saved it from entire disgrace. 
They were its brain. If the rest had been dismissed and sent back 
to their homes or to the army, the work of the convention might have 
been considerably curtailed, while its wisdom would not have been 
perceptibly diminished. Its crude and wretched debates do not ap- 
pear in its printed proceedings. Through a commendable pride in its 
leaders, probably, they have been consigned to some obscure retreat, 
in order to save them, at least for the present, from all curious or 
critical eyes. 

Nevertheless, this sovereign convention performed a work which 
will long be remembered for its commingled excellence and worth- 
lessness. The product of its deliberations was a curious compound of 
strength and weakness, of good and evil, of effete, corrupt notions of 
the past, and of the most advanced liberal ideas of the present. 

On the fifth day of its session it passed an ordinance of immediate, 
unconditional emancipation,—thus striking the shackles from every 
slave of Missouri. By this act, it cannot be denied that the conven- 
tion fairly expressed the will of the people thoughout the State; for 
whatever may have been the influence of the bayonet in the election 
of the members of this body, from different causes a majority of the law- 
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ful voters of the entire commonwealth, unquestionably demanded this 
statute. To express so promptly this righteous resolve of the masses, 
which had been formed through their terrible death-grapple with 
secessionism, whatever may be thought of the ability of the conven- 
tion, was sufficient to cover it for all time with unfading glory. This 
tends to excuse and hide much of the defective legislation that fol- 
lowed. If the convention had dissolved after this, its first and noblest 
act, all lovers of universal liberty would have remembered it with the 
deepest gratitude. 

But the second and more difficult part of its task was still to be 
performed. The constitution of the State must be brought into har- 
mony with the decree of emancipation. The old instrument, rank 
with oppression and injustice, was rightly quite set aside. A “ Decla- 
ration of Rights” was drawn up as the first article of the new or 
amended constitution, which contains many admirable enunciations of 
the purest political principles, but also bears marks of German infi- 
delity. The convention emphatically denied, after an extended de- 
bate, that God was the author of government, which it declared was 
founded alone upon the will of the people. The unrestricted free- 
dom of conscience was set forth in the most positive form; but the 
conditions prescribed for acquiring and holding church property are 
offensively narrow and illiberal. The convention carried the revolu- 
tionary work of its predecessor to a still greater length, and, perchance 
justly, uprooted the entire judiciary of the State, reconstructing it on 
the principles of universal liberty, and filling its offices with men who 
would interpret the laws in the interest of freedom and humanity. It 
imitated and outdid the old convention in prescribing a test oath for 
all voters and for certain classes of society. To understand this 
oath in its real character, it will be necessary to present in their 
order the 3d, 6th, 9th and 14th sections of the second article of the 
constitution. 


Sec. 38, Art. 2. At any election held by the people under this consti- 
tution, or in pursuance of any law of this State, or under any ordinance 
or by-law of any municipal corporatior, uo person shall be deemed a 
qualified voter who has ever been in armed hostility to the United States, 
or to the lawful authorities thereof, or to the government of this State, 
or has ever given aid, comfort, countenance or support to persons en- 
gaged in any such hostility; or has ever, in any manner, adhered to the 
enemies, foreign or domestic, of the United States, either by contributing 
to them, or by unlawfully sending within their lines money, goods, let- 
ters or information; or has ever disloyally held communication with 
such enemies; or has ever advised or aided any person to enter the ser- 
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vice of such enemies; or has ever, by act or word, manifested his adhe- 
rence to the cause of such enemies, or his desire for their triumph over 
the arms of the United States; or has ever, except under overpowering 
compulsion, submitted to the authority, or been in the service of the so- 
called ‘‘ Confederate States of America;” or has ever left this State and 
gone within the lines of the armies of the so-called “Confederate States 
of America,” with the purpose of adhering to said States or armies; or 
has ever been a member of, or connected with any order, society or 
organization, inimical to the government of the United States, or to the 
government of this State; or has ever been engaged in guerrilla warfare 
against loyal inhabitants of the United States, or in that description of 
marauding commonly known as “ bushwhacking;” or has ever knowingly 
and willingly harbored, aided or countenanced any person so engaged; 
or has ever come into or left this State for the purpose of avoiding enrol- 
ment for or draft into the military service of the United States; or has ever 
with a view to avoid enrolment in the militia of this State, or to escape 
the performance of duty therein, or for any other purpose, enrolled him- 
self or authorized himself to be enrolled, by or before any officer, as dis- 
loyal or as a Southern sympathizer; or in other terms indicating his 
disaffection to the government of the United States in its contest with 
rebellion or his sympathy with those engaged in such rebellion; or, hav- 
ing ever voted at any election by the people in this State, or in any 
other of the United States, or in any of their Territories, or held 
office in this State, or in any other of the United States, or in any of 
their Territories, or under the United States, shall thereafter have sought 
or received, under claim of alienage, the protection of any foreign gov- 
ernment, through any consul or other officer thereof, in order to secure 
exemption from military duty in the militia of this State, or in the army 
of the United States, nor shall any such person be capable of holding in 
in this State any office of honor, trust or profit under its authority; or of 
being an officer, councilman, director, trustee, or other manager of any 
corporation, public or private, now existing or hereafter established by 
its authority; or of acting as a professor or teacher in any educational 
institution, or in any common or other school; or of holding any real 
estate or other property in trust for the use of any church, religious 
society or congregation. But the foregoing provisions in relation to acts 
done against the United States shall not apply to any person not a 
citizen thereof, who shall have committed acts while in the service of 
some foreign country at war with the United States, and who has, since 
such acts, been naturalized, under the laws of the United States; and 
the oath of loyalty hereinafter prescribed, when taken by any such 
person, shall be considered as taken in such sense. 

Sec. 6. The oath to be taken as aforesaid shall be known as the Oath 
of Loyalty, and shall be in the following terms: 

I, A. B., do solemnly swear that I am well acquainted with the terms of the third section of 
the second article of the Constitution of the State of Missouri, adopted in‘the year eighteen 


hundred and sixty-five, and have carefully considered the same; that I have never, directly 
or indirectly, done any of the acts in said section specified ; that I have always been truly and 
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loyally on the side of the United States against all enemies thereof, foreign and domestic; that 
I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States, and will support the Constitution 
and laws thereof as the supreme law of the land, any law or ordinance of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding; that I will, to the best of my ability, protect and defend the Union of 
the United States, and not allow the same to be broken up or dissolved, or the government 
thereof to be ‘destroyed or overthrown. under any circumstances, if in my power to prevent it; 
that I will support the Constitution of the State of Missouri; and that I make this oath with- 
out any mental reservation or evasion, and hold it to be binding on me. 

Sec. 9. No person shall assume the duties of any State, county, city, 
town, or other office, to which he may be appointed, otherwise than by 
the vote of the people, nor shall any person, after the expiration of sixty 
days after this constitution takes effect, be permitted to practise as an 
attorney or counsellor at law; nor, after that time, shall any person be 
competent as a bishop, priest, deacon, minister, elder, or other clergy- 
man of any religious persuasion, sect or denomination, to teach or preach 
or solemnize marriages, unless such person shall have first taken, sub- 
scribed and filed said oath. 

Sec. 14. Whoever shall, after the times limited in the seventh and 
ninth sections of this article, hold or exercise any of the offices, positions, 
trusts, professions or functions therein specified, without having taken, 
subscribed and filed said oath of loyalty, shall, on conviction thereof, be 
punished by fine not less than five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment 
in the county jail not less than six months, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment; and whoever shall take said oath falsely, by swearing or 
by affirmation, shall, on conviction thereof, be adjudged guilty of per- 


jury, and be punished by imprisonment in the penitentiary not less than 
two years. 


In June of 1865 the revised or new constitution was submitted to 
a vote of the people, who adopted it by a small majority. It is not 
my purpose to examine in a legal light this oath, which became by 
the suffrages of the masses a part of the organic law of the State. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has already declared it, by barely 
one majority of its judges, unconstitutional. I desire especially to 
consider it in its relation to religious liberty. 

A large number of Missouri ministers of all denominations have 
strenuously maintained that this stringent test oath was an infraction 
of the fundamental law of unrestricted freedom of religion. The 
Baptist pastors of that State have been foremost and most bitter in 
their opposition to it. They still maintain that under its imposition 
they have been suffering for conscience’ sake, like the Dissenters of 
England in the seventeenth century, and the Baptists and Quakers 
of New England and Virginia in colonial times. They have ap- 
pealed to the Christian world for sympathy in their persecutions, and 
have sometimes denounced the Baptists of the North and East for 
not according it to them. If, now, their suffering has really been in 
behalf of religious truth, we ought to acknowledge our obtuseness in 
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failing to see their manifest position. Our commiseration should be 
withheld no lorger, and we should proceed with all possible dispatch 
to make amends for the past by enrolling them among the martyrs. 
If their religious liberty has been ruthlessly trampled on we ought 
to prociaim our indignant protest. 

What then are we to understand by religious liberty? It is the 
unrestricted privilege of worshipping God as any individual sees fit. 
It acknowledges no power over the conscience except that of Jehovah. 
It fully recognizes the inalienable right of man to express without 
hindrance his religious views by speaking or writing, and to adore 
the Supreme Being how, when, where, and with whom he may 
think it best, without any interference by human authority. Gov- 
ernment is bound to protect him in his worship but has no right to 
command, repress or control that worship. Its province is confined 
alone to civil affairs,—with ecclesiastical affairs it cannot lawfully 
meddle. 

It cannot be maintained for a moment, with the least show of rea- 
son, that the convention intended to infringe upon this great law of 
religious liberty. Its object was indisputably laudable. In the re- 
morseless struggle through which the State had passed in order to 
maintain its place in the Union, juster ideas of human liberty had 
been born in the hearts of the people. Those ideas had now found 
expression in the emancipation act, and in the proclamation of the 
Governor based upon it, that “henceforth and forever no person 
within the jurisdiction of this State shall be subject to any abridge- 
ment of liberty, except such as the law may prescribe for the com- 
mon good, or know any master but God.” Loyal m2n no longer 
doubted the favorable issue of the terrible, unrelaxed grapple of the 
contending armies at Petersburg and the Weldon Railroad; but it 
was equally clear, that this battle of blood would be succeeded by a 
desperate political contest. What disunionists failed to gain by the 
sword they were about to endeavor to achieve by state-craft. Mis- 
souri now faced her greatest peril. Her future destiny trembled in 
the balance. If her old, corrupt politicians, who loved oppression, 
~ should gain the political ascendency, much, if not all that had been 
wrought out on the field of carnage, would be hopelessly lost. The 
leaders of the convention, with an accurate knowlege of the situation, 
shaped its legislation fairly to meet, if possible, the emergency. They 
framed this merciless test oath to hold in check the rebellious pro- 
slavery element of the commonwealth, until the new order of things 
had become thoroughly established. That this is a correct represen- 
tation of their design is confirmed by the provision in the constitu- 
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tion, that this oath as applied to voters might be repealed after 1871, 
but not before, and also by their making its primary application to all 
that claimed the right of suffrage. They were firmly resolved that 
those men who had striven with savage might to overthrow the Na- 
tional government and to link the State to a Confederacy founded on 
human bondage, should not shape its future political character; that 
since God had preserved the people in their passage through a sea of 
blood, the task-master should not now be their leader, lest he should 
conduct them back to a worse than Egyptian oppression instead of 
the promised land of established freedom. Whether the acts of the 
convention were wise or unwise, the whole drift of the new consti- 
tution clearly shows that this was its sole and commendable object. 

That no infraction of religious liberty was intended is evident, 
moreover, from the “Declaration of Rights” adopted by the conven- 
tion, in which it is set forth 


That all men have a natural and indefeasible right to worship Al- 
mighty God according to the dictates of their own consciences; that no 
human authority can control or interfere with the rights of conscience; 
and that no person ought by any law to be molested in his person or 
estate on account of his religious persuasion or profession. That no per- 
son can be compelled to erect, support or attend any place of worship, or 
to maintain any minister of the gospel or teacher of religion. That no 
preference can ever be given by law to any church, sect or mode of 
worship. 


If the convention had entertained the intention of violating any 
principle of religious liberty it would not have set forth that great 
doctrine so fully and explicitly. No constitution of the several States 
contains a more complete, unreserved declaration of absolute freedom 
of conscience in all matters of religion. 

That the convention intended sacredly to guard religious liberty is 
confirmed by the well-known character of its leaders. Its two con- 
trolling minds were Presbyterians, men honored in their own city for 
their Christian principle and piety. It is true that before the doc- 
trine of soul-liberty won for itself a recognition by human govern- 
ment, Presbyterians were sometimes the persecutors of Baptists, or 
Anabaptists as‘they styled us; but at the present time, in our own 
country, they would guard this principle with as much jealousy, and 
suffer for it with as much cheerfulness, as any other class of men. 
Some of them who were most radical in sentiment concerning slavery 
and the war, have been resolute opposers of the test oath on the 


_ ground that it interfered with religious liberty. And though, as we 
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have before said, the rationalistic German exerted considerable influ- 
ence in the convention, yet he would not knowingly have counte- 
nanced the curtailment of individual libert # which is his special idol. 
We conclude, therefore, that the Presbyterian leaders of this sover- 
eign body gave expression in the “Declaration of Rights” to the doc- 
trine of unrestricted freedom in matters of religion, and as we should 
reasonably expect from their Christian character, appreciated it fully, 
and as we have already seen expressed it strongly. 

If this convention did not intend to interfere with ecclesiastical 
affairs to the detriment of religious liberty, why did its leaders con- 
sider it necessary to require ministers of the gospel to subscribe to 
the test oath, as the condition on which they might continue to per- 
form the duties of their sacred office? The reason of this exaction is 
found in the part that the Missouri pulpit bore in the work of the 
rebellion. It was, as a whole, outspoken in favor of disunion. Many 
pulpits of the State constantly protested against preaching politics, 
and as constantly proclaimed the doctrines of secessionism during the 
entire period of the war. The first sermon preached in St. Louis 
touching national affairs, at the time of the inauguration of the dis- 
union movement, was pronounced by an undoubted rebel, on the “ulti- 
matum” of the South. It was printed, and pastors that professed to 
be filled with horror at the exposition and application to the existing 
state of things of the thirteenth chapter of Romans, aided in distrib- 
uing throughout the State that feeble exposition of the vile doctrines 
of Calhoun. Some ministers directly instigated men to join the 
Southern army. Others devoted themselves to guerrilla warfare, and 
gave aid and comfort to “bushwhackers” and bridge burners. It 
is a joy to record the fact that among the ministers of the State there 
were true men who amidst a thousand perils stood dauntlessly by the 
old flag. ‘There were others in whose bones the fire of patriotism 
burned, who wisely refrained from ‘expressing their sentiments, since 
such a course would have exposed, needlessly, their peace, property and 
lives. There were still others, who yielded to the universal sentiment 
around them, and gave themselves for awhile to the secession move- 
ment, but soon repented of their acts. Such men are worthy of sym- 
pathy and hearty forgiveness. Other distinctions might justly be 
made; but when we seek for the reason of the application of the test 
oath to Christian pastors, we find it in the fact that a decided majority 
of them throughout Missouri were disunionists and used their office 
to inflame rebellion. The reasoning of the convention was: it is the 
duty of the State to defend itself and maintain its existence. Since 
the pulpit is so degraded as to busy itself in the nefarious work of 
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a slaveholders’ rebellion, it has become a pestilent enemy that must 
be struck down if possible. So far as it has proclaimed the gospel, 
sustained good government, sympathized with and lifted up the op- 
pressed, it shall be prctected; but so far forth as it has made itself an 
engine of evil to overturn the State, it shall be suppressed. This 
reasoning is cogent but unsound. It presents, however, the position 
evidently assumed by the convention. Without intending to en- 
croach on religious liberty, this sovereign body seemed to think that 
such a restriction of the pulpit was a legitimate outgrowth from a 
single clause in their “Declaration of Rights,” viz. : 


That the liberty of conscience hereby secured shall not be so con- 
strued so as to excuse acts of licentiousness, nor to justify practices 
inconsistent with the good order, peace or safety of the State, or with the 
rights of others.” 


The principle here announced is indubitably sound. Even religious 
liberty has its limits, and he that oversteps them commits a crime 
which is justly obnoxious to punishment. It is not ordinarily very 
difficult to discern those limits. "When the Mormon claims, as a part 
of his religious liberty, the privilege of marrying a score of wives; 
when the heathen religiously offers up his child as a bloody sacrifice for 
his sin, or the slaveholder claims to hold his fellow man in bondage 
and traffic in his flesh, not simply as a civil; but as a divine, a reli- 
gious right, it is easy to see that in these cases the limits of religious 
liberty have been transgressed. The rights of others have been 
invaded and the plainest precepts of divine law have been trampled 
under foot. Whenever, then, in the supposed exercise of freedom of 
religion, we trench on the manifest rights of others, or on the clearly 
established rights of government, we are guilty of crime and right- 
fully exposed to the penalty of outraged law. 

But the question still arises what kind of penalty has a State 
the right to inflict for such crimes? If our definition of religious 
liberty is correct, that the State has no right to interfere in religious 
matters, that it can lawfully deal only with civil affairs, then it has 
no right to mete out an ecclesiastical penalty, to say nothing of the 
clearest legal principle, that it cannot justly inflict punishment of any 
kind without an impartial trial of the criminal. But this is precisely 
what Missouri has done through her constitution. It enforced on 
clergymen a searching test oath, which was prospective, retrospective, 
and introspective; which in particularity of detail is without prece- 
dent in our history, or perchance, in any history. If any pastor was 
unable to take it without perjury, or refused to subscribe to it on other 
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grounds, he was forbidden to preach. In other words the State com- 
pelled him to criminate himself by applying to his conscience this 
pitiless oath, and then, in view of his extorted confession, presumed 
to sit in judgment on his qualifications for an ecclesiastical office, 
When, by such an inquisitorial process, his unfitness for a religious 
teacher was revealed, she held over his head the knotted scourge of 
her law and forbade his preaching, under pains and penalties, within 
her domain. In short the State did a work which belonged exclu- 
sively to the church. The convention that prescribed such an oath, 
and the State that by its ballots made it a part of its constitution, 
surely forgot the homely but pithy remark of our late lamented Presi- 
dent, that “‘he could not run the government and churches too.” By 
it church and state were once more united. Intending the highest 
good of a great commonwealth, the leaders of this famous convention 
unwittingly struck down a principle without the recognition of which 
government becomes sooner or later an engine of oppression. 

We must not fail to note the pitiable straits to which Missouri 
was now reduced. In her newborn freedom for all men, without dis- 
tinction of race or color, she ought to have been greatly honored and 
exalted; but her glory was tarnished, for while she gave civil liberty 
to the black man she denied unrestricted religious liberty to the white 
man. Christian ministers who may have been guilty of treason and 
justly have deserved severer punishment than they received, being 
unable to subscribe to the oath without perjury, continued to preach, 
contrary to law. Hence they were arrested, imprisoned, and indicted 
for preaching the gospel, since in the judgment of the State, as ex- 
pressed in their indictments, they had disqualified themselves for their 
office by disloyalty to the government, or to put it in its strongest 
form, by their treason. 

There were also a few exposed to prosecution who in some un- 
guarded moment had indicated sympathy for the secession movement 
by some hasty word or act. The convention cruelly branded this 
sympathy as treason, making no distinction between such men and 
red-handed bushwhackers. 

If, however, the clergyman indicted refused to subscribe to the 
oath on religious grounds, because in his judgment such a course 
would be sinfully acknowledging the supremacy of human over divine 
authority, having been strictly loyal to the government and guilty of 
no crime against the State, the civil authorities stood in the sad 
plight of punishing a man for preaching the gospel, who was abso- 
lutely innocent of any offence against the law. 

As an illustration of the foregoing, we will present a certified copy 
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of an indictment of a Missouri minister, with the exception of the 
oath, which having been already presented, it will not be necessary to 
repeat. 


STATE OF Maton” } In the Circuit Court, 

County of Marion. February Term, 1866. 
The grand jurors of the State of Missouri, for the body of Marion 
county, upon their oath, present: that one John H. Luther, on the 4th 
day of March, A.D. 1866, at the county of Marion aforesaid, unlawfully 
then and there, after the expiration of more than sixty days from 4th 
day of July, A. D. 1865, as a clergyman, to wit, a minister of certain 
religious persuasion, sect or denomination, commonly called Baptists, did 
preach without first having taken, subscribed and filed in the office of 
the clerk of the county court of the county of his residence, to wit, the 
county of Marion aforesaid, the oath of loyalty as required by the con- 
stitution and laws of the State of Missouri, as follows, to wit: [Here 
follows the oath.] Contrary to the constitution in such cases made and 

provided and against the peace and dignity of the State. 
W. M. Boutware, Cir. Att'y. 


What now shall be said in reference to the oft-repeated complaint 
of Missouri Baptists, that they were subjected to religious persecu- 
tion? Had this doleful cry, which has hardly yet died away, any 
real cause? That there was no religious persecution is clear, first of 
all, from the fact that their sufferings were not for the maintenance 
of any Christian dogma. No special doctrine was prescribed or 
proscribed by law. No man felt the rigor of civil authority on ac- 
count of any peculiar belief held by him. How, then, men who 
smarted under the imposition of the test oath could cry “religious 
persecution,” it is difficult to understand. When Dissenters were 
persecuted in England, in the seventeenth century, it was for cer- 
tain so called heresies not approved by the established church, 
such as the denial of the scripturalness of infant baptism, or of the 
constitution of the State church. In 1648 there was a law passed 
entitled “An ordinance of the Lords and Commons assembled in 
Parliament, for the punishment of blasphemies and heresies.” One 
item of this statute was as follows: 


Whosoever shall say that the baptism of infants is unlawful, or that 
such baptism is void, and that such persons ought to be baptized again, 
and in pursuance thereof shall baptize any person formerly baptized; or 
shall say the church government by presbytery is anti-christian and un- 
lawful, shall upon conviction by the oath of two witnesses, or by his own 
confession, be ordered to renounce his said error in the public congrega- 
tion.of the parish where the offence was committed; and in case of refusal 
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he shall be committed to prison till he find sureties that he will not 
publish or maintain the said error any more.’ 


If any one examines the laws of Massachusetts he finds, in 1657-59, 
that for holding doctrinal views which differed from the established 
church the Quakers were fined, imprisoned, branded, mutilated by 
the loss of their ears and the boring through of their tongues with 
red-hot irons, and in some instances hung, to say nothing of the oft- 
cited cases at an earlier date of the banishment of Roger Williams 
and the whipping of that staunch Baptist, Obadiah Holmes, for like 
offences. There were special enactments, not a few, against those 
arch-heretics who discarded infant baptism and cast contempt on the 
notion that sprinkling was linked with Jewish circumcision. Missouri 
Baptists are doubtless quite familiar-with the persecutions suffered by 
their fathers at the hands of the Episcopalians in Virginia. In 1661 
it was enacted,— 


Whereas many schismatical persons, ont of their averseness to the or- 
thodox established religion, or out of the new-fangled conceits of their 
own heretical inventions, refuse to have their children baptized; Be it 
therefore enacted, that all persons that in contempt of the divine sacra- 
ment of baptism shall refuse, when they may carry their child (children) 
to a lawful minister in that county, to have them baptized, shall be 
amerced two thousand pounds of tobacco, half to the informer, half to the 
public. 


These citations are taken from those periods of persecution to which 
the disloyal Baptists of Missouri have referred so persistently as 
parallel to their own. It can be seen at a glance that the difference 


is most marked. Baptists in England, New England and Virginia” 


suffered for supposed heresies, their peculiar beliefs; but Missouri 
Baptists have suffered, most evidently from some other cause. 

The absurdity of calling what they have endured a religious perse- 
cution is still more manifest from the consideration that the oath was 
not imposed upon ministers of any one denomination, but upon the 
clergymen of all persuasions, without any discrimination, and also 
upon other classes of society, such as lawyers, school teachers of all 
grades, and: trustees of benevolent institutions. In fact it was 
required of all officers and instructors of both public and private insti- 
tutions or corporations as a prerequisite to the performance of their 
official duties. For some cause editors, who perhaps exerted a 
mightier influence for the overthrow of the government than all other 


1 Ivimey’s History of English Baptists, p. 201. 2 Henning’s Statutes, Vol. 2, p. 164-5. 
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classes combined, were excepted. In what sense can men of common 
understanding call such an imposition of the oath a religious persecu- 
tion? The school mistresses of the State, with just as much reason, 
might demand enrollment in the “glorious army of martyrs.”" 

It is true, however, that many Missouri pastors have suffered, but 
not for their’ religion, nor for asserting the doctrine of religious 
liberty, but for treason. The manner in which this punishment has 
been meted out must be condemned, since, as we have shown, 
the State cannot lawfully inflict ecclesiastical penalties; but it fell 
on men who were verily guilty of aiding the most odious rebellion 
of all history. For this crime, and for this alone, they suffered. If 
any exception can be taken to this statement it is in favor first, of the 
pastor who, though guilty of no overt act of rebellion, was betrayed 
inadvertently into an expression of sympathy for the enemies of the 
government, which, as we have seen, the convention pronounced dis- 
loyalty and worthy of condign punishment; and second, of the strictly 
loyal minister who could not subscribe to the oath, on account of reli- 
gious scruples, but considered it his duty to preach notwithstanding 
the constitutional requirement, and was arrested and indicted as a 
criminal. If any such cases however have occurred they have been 
exceedingly rare. Those who possessed sympathy for our enemies 
generally expressed it by aiding the rebellion, and most loyal pastors 
took the oath because they could do so innocently. If, in their judg- 
ment, the State by imposing it unwarrantably interfered in ecclesias- 
tical matters, they did not regard their conduct in subscribing to it 
as sustaining such interference. Some when they took it protested 
against it, either publicly or privately, but submitted to it, being will- 


‘ing to do that which they believed the State had no right to demand, 


but to which they could yield without sin, in order that they might 
not unnecessarily array themselves against divinely constituted 
authority and might continue to preach the gospel without needless 


1 In confirmation of this statement it is sufficient to present the following certified copy of 
the indictment of a female teacher : 


State oF Missouri, In the Circuit Court, 
County of Marion. } February Term, 1866. 

The grand jurors of the State of Missouri, for the body of Marion county, empannelled, 
charged and sworn in and for the body of Marion county, to inquire and true presentmen, 
make, upon their oath aforesaid, present: that one Annie Highland, on the 18th day of Sep- 
tember, A. D. 1865, at the county of Marion aforesaid, more than sixty days after 4th day of 
July, A. D. 1865, having expired, unlawfully, then and there did act as a teacher in a certain 
educational institution, in the city of Palmyra, in the county of Marion aforesaid, commonly 
called the Baptist Seminary, without first having taken, subscribed and filed in the office of 
the clerk of the county court of the county of the residence of her, the said Annie Highland 
to wit, the county of Marion aforesaid, the oath of loyalty as required by the constitution and 
laws of the State of Missouri, as follows. &c. 
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molestation. Men may differ in opinion concerning the correctness 
of this position, but such is the historical fact. 

But a large number of Missouri pastors, probably a decided major- 
ity, were unable to take the oath without perjury. Not a few, as we 
have already said, were notorious instigators of rebellion. Most of 
these men when they had refused, very properly, to subscribe to the 
test oath, at once vehemently declared that their refusal was based on 
conscientious grounds. They would not do it, because it would be 
acknowledging the supremacy of the State over the kingdom of 
Christ. Thus men who were guilty of treason, the highest crime 
known to the law, easily transformed themselves into martyrs on be- 
half of religious liberty, and without waiting for the Christian world 
at large to assign them their true place, forgetting the admonition of 
God’s word, “‘let another man praise thee, and not thine own lips,” 
proceeded at once to enroll themselves with Bunyan, Helwisse, 
Holmes and Roger Williams, and then said to their brethren of other 
States, “ Behold us sufferers for soul-liberty!” Since, however, their 
brethren that were loyal to the government, and possessed heads quite 
as clear, and hearts quite as true to the doctrine of religious liberty, 
could subscribe to the test oath without overriding the teachings of 
conscience, even when they believed it to be an unjust demand, the 
suspicion will arise that these self-constituted martyrs, generally, 
would have done the same thing if it had been possible without per- 
jury. Or must the world believe that men who did what they could 
to establish by rebellion a confederacy whose corner-stone was 
slavery, who struggled to perpetuate in our land, to all coming gen- 
erations, the traffic in human beings, had consciences more tender, 
whose utterances were more clear and decisive, than those of men who 
had always recognized in every human being a brother who was to 
receive the treatment enjoined by the golden rule? 

These men have complained that the Baptists of this country gen- 
erally have withheld from them their sympathy. It can never be 
accorded to them. All will be ready, when the question is clearly 
understood, to enter their emphatic protest against the imposition of 
this test, oath on ministers of the gospel. The Baptists will guard 
with holy jealousy the great doctrine of religious liberty wrought 
out at so great a sacrifice by our fathers. Good men will pity those 
who have suffered in Missouri through the infraction of this liberty, 
but the undoubted facts of the case will forbid a sympathy which 
carries with it the approval of their conduct. If many of them 
had been legitimately and fairly tried in courts of justice for 
their treason, as they ought to have been, probably they would have 
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suffered more than they have been called to endure. Congratulation 
must be extended to them that through the merciful providence of 
God they have received no worse treatment. Protest must be made 
against the manner in which they have been called to suffer; approv- 
ing sympathy will be accorded gladly to those who have innocently 
suffered, but truth and justice alike forbid that suffering of some kind 
should not be regarded as the inevitable fruit of a mad and wicked 
attempt to establish a slavocracy. It may be safely granted that in 
some sense they have have been persecuted, yet the admission carries 
with it no benediction, since it was not for righteousness’ sake. Their 
condition is the exact reverse of that of the Dissenters of England and 
of the colonial Baptists of New England. The latter were made 
‘ rebels by special enactments and then punished for their rebellion} 
the former, of their own free will, rebelled against their govern- 
ment without any just cause and rightfully suffered for their folly. 
No injustice ought to be done them, but in view of their prepos- 
terous claim to the honors of martyrdom on behalf of soul-liberty, it 
is necessary to tell a little of the truth. 

The position assumed then, in brief, is this: The test oath was an 
infraction of the fundamental principle of religious liberty, that the 
State cannot rightfully meddle with church affairs. The suffering 
endured by Missouri ministers through this infraction was not reli- 
gious persecution, since it was not inflicted for the belief of any reli- 
gious doctrine, but, very generally, for notorious disloyalty to good 
government. Justice required that the State should try such men in 
her courts and legitimately punish them. They themselves could not 
have found fault with such a course. Protest cannot be made, fairly, 
against the infliction of punishment, bit it must be uttered against 
the manner of its infliction, which overrides freedom of religion. 

The test oath was not only an unlawful interference with the 
church, but was also utterly destitute of any element of mercy. It 
made not the slightest provision for repentance. It proceeded on the 
assumption that men who were guilty of rebellion in any degree,—if 
they had but expressed a sympathetic emotion in its behalf,—were 
beyond all hope of reformation. We have already intimated that 
there were Missouri pastors who, for a time, yielded to the secession 
influences that enveloped them, but afterwards saw, acknowledged, 
and forsook their error. It would be naturally expected that Chris- 
tian legislators would have made some provision for the full, uncondi- 
tional pardon of such men. It assuredly was most unjust to class 
them with those culprits who maintained that all their acts of 
rebellion against the gévernment were right. 
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Moreover, for the purpose of disarming the criminal opposition of 
the pulpit to the State, it was unnecessary to require of ministers a 
retrospective oath. If the convention must care for ecclesiastical 
affairs, it was quite sufficient to demand that they should swear that 
they would maintain the government in the future. But no excep- 
tions were made. Those that cast their ballots at the polls must sub- 
scribe to a retrospective oath, since the chief object of the statute was 
to disfranchise rebels. The convention very justly maintained that 
every State had thd undoubted right to fix the qualifications of its 
voters, and that those guilty of treason were not entitled to suffrage. 
But the safety of the State did not demand that even a minister who 
had prostituted his office in instigating rebellion should cease to preach 
‘altogether, but that he should cease to preach armed résistance to “the 
powers that be.” If it is said that such men could not be trusted, 
that they would find some excuse for the violation of their oath, it is 
sufficient to reply that the courts were open where all such perjurers 
might have been tried. But it is a singular thing that the conven- 
tion thought that it was its duty more thoroughly to purge of disloy- 
alty the bar, the school and the pulpit than the polls, since, by the 
25th section of the second article of the constitution, it provided that 
the general assembly of the State might repeal the provisions of the 
oath, so far as they affect voters, after 1871, but so far as they per- 
tain to lawyers, school teachers and ministers, not till after 1875. 

It must be acknowleged also that the test oath, as applied to special 
classes of society, was a political blunder. It unnecessarily evoked a 
multitude of enemies to the newly-established order of things. It un- 
loosed the tongues of pro-slavery men and made it possible for 
them to urge many weighty objections against the new constitution, 
which in many of its features was admirable and worthy of a regen- 
erated commonwealth. It transformed the most worthless stuff of 
Missouri into bleeding martyrs. If it had been imposed only at the 
polls, the check to the political power of disunionists would have been 
applied to the precise point of danger. Emancipation, by the moder- 
ation of those that decreed it, would have been commended even to 
its opponents, and free Missouri would have been spared the stigma 
of heedlessly trampling in the mire the brightest jewel of human free- 
dom. While traitors would have been disfranchised religious liberty 
would have been sacredly guarded. 

Yet the manner in which those ministers have suffered, who in past 
days taught that slavery, as it existed in our country, was a divine 
institution, and were impatient of all contradiction, furnishes us a 
deeply interesting and instructive lesson concerning the retributions 
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of heaven. While, in theory, they taught the doctrine of soul- 
liberty, in practice they stamped it beneath their feet. Freedom of 
speech is an undoubted element of this liberty. To set forth moral 
evil as it exists in society, belongs to it. God explicitly commanded 
his prophets to tell the people their sins. Christ and his apostles ex- 
ercised such liberty in the most unlimited manner. For speaking 
out boldly against errors that were established by law and woven into 
the constitutions of States, our fathers were imprisoned, banished and 
burned at the stake. But when in the past men declared on Southern 
soil that chattel slavery was a sin, or presumed to teach bondmen to 
read the word of God, they were maltreated, imprisoned and some- 
times put to death, in accordance with lynch law. At Alton, 


. Illinois,—outside the jurisdiction of slavery,—Lovejoy, for declaring 


in his journal that American slavery was a crime, was mobbed and 
murdered by a band of pro-slavery men from Missouri. As late as 
1859 there was not a pulpit in that State which was absolutely free to 
preach against the enslavement of men. Christian pastors had un- 
limited freedom to denounce the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, infant 
baptism and dancing, but it was at their peril to say that buying and 
selling men and robbing them of their wages was a sin against God 
and man. Missouri Baptists did not lift up their voices then 
against this flagrant outrage on religious liberty, nor did they hasten 
to enroll those that suffered for speaking against legalized crime 
among the martyrs for the truth. It was quite right then, according 
to their notions, to stifle freedom of speech, in order to preserve intact 
the divine enslavement of the African. All that slavery was, with its 
necessary abominations, according to the teaching of a large majority 
of Missouri pastors, was sanctioned by the word of God. He that 
branded it as a sin justly suffered for his daring presumption. 

Moreover, while the black laws of Missouri did not forbid negroes 
worshipping God, they did prescribe the conditions of their worship. 
They imposed certain restrictions on the times and places for the 
religious meetings of slaves and limited the hours of their services. 
Their devotions were regulated and controlled by law. Thus reli- 
gious liberty was violated at the exact point where it was subse- 
quently invaded by the test oath. But no pastor of the State cried 
out against such an interference of the government with the church. 
That was only infringing on the religious freedom of the black man, 
and the hue of his skin made the outrage divine. 

But God no longer able to endure this terrible legalized iniquity 
swept it away and so turned the wheel of his providence that those in 
Missouri who denied freedom of religion to others have experienced, 
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on account of their disloyalty, an abridgement of their soul-liberty, 
Will it be any breach of Christian charity, though commiserating our 
brethren, who we believe have greatly erred, to adore the righteous- 
ness of God, while we protest against the short-sighted act of the 
convention that he used as the unconscious instrument in meting out 
his just retribution? 
G, ANDERSON. 
Newton Tuxo.ocicay Institution, Mass. 

















THE RITUAL LAW A GUIDE TO CHRIST. 


prc. in his Epistle to the Galatians, affirms that the law was our 
schoolmaster (more properly an overseer or attendant guide) to 
bring us unto Christ. The term law as used in the New Testament 
has, we think, two principal significations. It denotes’ primarily the 
ten commandments, but more frequently the whole body of the 
Mosaic laws and ordinances as given in the Pentateuch. The division 
of the law into moral and ceremonial is familiar indeed to us, but very 
seldom occurs in the New Testament writings, though we may sup- 
pose that now the one feature of the law and then the other may at 
times have been uppermost in the minds of the writers. To the 
apostle, however, it mattered not to what form of law or to what 
works of the law men had resorted for justification, since on the 
ground of the perfect obedience which the law required, no flesh could 
be justified. On the contrary as many as are of the works of the 
law,—a law already violated, a law which in all its breadth and 
spirituality fallen man can never perfectly: obey,—are under the 
curse. But Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us, and hence we are now freed from the law, nay 
are become dead to the law, as a ground of justification. The 
apostle, in the epistle referred to, plainly identifies the observance 
of the Mosaic rites as an attempted and obligatory keeping of the 
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law. The Galatian converts, without openly or professedly renoun- 
cing Christ or discarding his righteousness, had betaken themselves to 
the practice of circumcision and the observance of days and months 
and times and years, as being essential to salvation. The apostle 
hence addresses them as desiring to be under the law, as seeking 
to be justified by the law, and therefore as repudiating, or as fallen 
away from, the system of grace in Jesus Christ. When now the 
apostle asserts that the law was our attendant guide to Christ, he 
must, we think, have attached to the term “law” its broadest sense 
and meaning, and we may safely infer from this declaration that the 
law, alike in its moral and in its ceremonial features, was a guide to 
the Messiah. As, however, it was the law of ceremonies to which 
the Galatians had especially resorted as a means of justification, we 
shall in the present discussion endeavor to point out the manner in 
which the law as a ritual system, and more particularly the Mosaic 
sacrifices, as by far the most important rite in that system, directed 
the Jews to the Messiah as the way of pardon and acceptance. 

Before entering upon the direct discussion of this topic we shall 
first premise a few particulars, in order to the better understanding of 
this whole subject. 

1. It will be taken for granted in this discussion that the sufferings 
and sacrifice of Christ, of which the Mosaic sacrifices, as we shall 
hereafter attempt to show, were pre-figurative or typical, were prop- 
erly vicarious, penal, and expiative, and that it is by virtue of his 
atoning blood tilone that sins can be forgiven. 

2. We shall further assume that there is a substantial unity in the 
the Old and New Covenants and in the revealed method of salva- 
tion—that these related economies are alike from God, and that, hence 
their spirit and principles are fundamentally one and the same. Sin 
in Adam and in the antediluvians, in Abraham and in the posterity 
of Jacob, was the same deadly disease that it is in us, requiring sub- 
stantially the same method of treatment and cure; and as there is to 
us but one true sacrifice and but one infinite Saviour, so there have 
never been any other. The forms in which this great method of 
recovery has been presented to the human race have, indeed, been di- 
verse, but the ground work and substance have been in all ages the 
same. 

3. Hence, in accordance with the explicit teachings of the New 
Testament (Romans iii. 25; Hebrews ix. 15, 26) all who were justified 
and saved prior to the advent and sacrifice of Christ, obtained forgive- 
ness solely on the ground of faith and by virtue of the offering of 
Christ made in the end of the world once for all. 
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4, Besides the instruction derivable from the primitive and Jewish 
observances, which were set up all along the road of the ages as guide 
posts to point to Him who was to come, there was also the teaching and 
light of prophecy; and these prophecies of the Old Testament which 
relate to a coming and suffering Messiah would greatly aid in unfold- 
ing the meaning of sacrifices. The institution of bloody sacrifices was 
doubtless appointed of God as soon as sin had entered into the world. 
Were they simply the invention of man’s superstition, they could not 
have been so acceptable to heaven. God, we read, had respect to the 
bloody offering of Abel. (Genesis iv. 4.) The Lord smelled a sweet savor 
from the burnt offerings of Noah, the father and founder of the ancient 
nations. (Genesis viii. 21.) Job was accustomed continually to offer 
burnt offerings with special reference to sins, and his friends were 
required of God to offer burnt sacrifices for their expiation. (Job i. 
5; xlii. 8.) Abraham also was commanded to offer sacrifices. (Gene- 
sis xv. 9. Compare xxii. 1-14.) But messianic prophecy preceded 
the offering of Abel, and it is remarkable that this first prophecy, 
this primal gospel, (Genesis iii. 15,) plainly asserts that the victory 
over Satan was not to be won without suffering on the part of the 
victor. As now the first prophecy ever uttered in the ears of fallen 
men had reference to the coming of the great Deliverer, so we may 
believe the first sacrifice had reference to the great sacrifice which 
in the fullness of times was to be offered up, and “thus in types 
as well as in the purposes of Jehovah"was the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.” It is indeed true that the meaning of 
the earliest sacrifices was hidden and obscure, perhaps but scarcely, 
if at all, understood. The same is true, however, of the earliest 
messianic predictions. But as we approach more nearly to the 
time of Christ’s coming the prophecies speak in a louder and more 
intelligible voice of the great Restorer; and the sacrifices, clothed 
in new and significant forms, point more clearly to the death 
and expiation of Christ. In many of these predictions Christ is 
indeed represented as a prophet, and more frequently as a king. But 
our Saviour himself most frequently refers to his sufferings as a ful- 
filling of the Old Testament prophecies. Prophecies of this latter kind 
the New Testament writers discover even in the law, perhaps in part 
as written in the hieroglyphics of the sacrifices. (Luke xxiv. 27, 44; 
John v. 46; Acts xxvi. 22; xxviii. 23.) Coming down to later times, 
we find our Saviour’s betrayal by his own familiar friend referred to 
in Psalms xli. 9, and the reward of this betrayal in Zechariah xi. 12. 
In Isaiah 1. 6; lii. 14; liii. 12, he gives his back to the smiters; his 
visage is greatly marred and he is numbered with the transgressors. 
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In Zechariah xiii. 7; xii. 10, the shepherd is smitten and pierced, and 
in Micah v. 1, his cheek is smitten with a rod. In Daniel ix. 26, Mes- 
siah is to be cut off, and in Psalms xxii. 16, 19, his hands and feet are 
pierced and his garments divided among wicked men. In Psalm cx. 
4; Zechariah vi. 13, he comes as a kingly priest, and in Psalms xl. 7, 
he offers his own body as a voluntary sacrifice. Isaiah, far more fully 
than others, foretells his being brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
his vicarious and expiatory sufferings and sacrifice, even the offering 
of his soul for sin, his atoning death and his burial with the rich. 
David also speaks of his death and resurrection, Psalm xvi. 10. In 
that day, says Zechariah, there shall be a fountain opened for sin and 
uncleanness. Indeed the blotting out of sins is, according to Old 
Testament prophecy, a chief characteristic of the times of the Mes- 
siah, The Levitical worship is then to cease, and Jehovah will make 
anew covenant with the house of Israel and the house of Judah, 
Jeremiah iii. 16; xxxi. 31. Thus, in the words of Peter, hath God 
by the mouth of all his prophets testified beforehand the sufferings 
of Christ, and this prophetic testimony must have shed great light 
on the nature and significance of the Jewish sacrifices. 

5. The writings of the New Testament ascribe to the Mosaic taber- 
nacle, vessels and worship, a symbolic and prophetic character. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews especially, we are taught that the taber- 
nacle and its vessels are antitypes of the true, (ix. 24; viii. 2,) and are 
a copy and shadow of heavenly things. (viii. 5; ix. 23.) The sep- 
arating veil between the holy and holy of holies, rendering this latter 
place inaccessible, save once a year to the high priest alone, was de- 
signed of the Spirit to signify that the true way into the holy of holies 
was not yet opened while the first tabernacle had a standing, which 
(tabernacle) hath been a type down to the present time. (ix. 8, 
9.) So, too, the Mosaic (ritual) law hath a shadow or outline of the 
good things to come, and not the perfect image of those things. (x. 
1; Colosians ii. 17.) According to this representation, the earthly 


1In whatever way the disputed passages: Daniel ix..26; Psalm xxii. 16, and some others 
are interpreted, this will not affect the general tenor of the whole prophetic testimony. 
The following are the principal Messianic passages of the Old Testament which are referred to 
in the New: Genesis iii. 15; ix. 26, 27; xii. 3; xxii718; xlix. 10; Exodus xii. 46; Numbers 
xxiv. 17; Deuteronomy xviii. 15, 18; II Samuel vii. 12 seg.; portions of Psalms ii, xvi., xxii., 
x1, xli., xlv., lxix., lxxii., Ixxviii., lxxxix., cx., exviii.; Hosea ii. 16-25; iii. 5; xi. 1; xiv. 5-9; 
Amos ix. 11; Isaiah ii. 2-5; iv. 2; vi.9; vii. 14; viii. 14; ix.1-7; xi. 1-10; xl. 3-11; xlii. 
1-4; xlix. 1-13; 1. 4-10; lii. 13-15; liii. 1-12; lv. 1-5; lix. 20, 21, 61; Micah iv. 1-8; v. 1, 2; 
Joel iii. 28; Zephaniah ii. 11; iii. 14-20; Jeremiah iii. 16-18; xxiii. 1-8; xxxi. 15, 31; xxxiii. 
14-26; Ezekiel xxkiv. 20 seg.; xxxvi. 25 seg.; xxxvii. 21-28; Daniel ii. 44; vii. 13, 14, 26, 
27; ix. 25-27; Haggai ii. 6-9; Zechariah iii. 8-10; vi. 9-15; ix. 9; xi. 12-14; xii. 10; xiii. 
7; Malachi i. 11; iii. 1 seq.; iv. 5. The prophets are given mainly in chronological order. 
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tabernacle made with hands, together with the religious observances 
connected wih it, pointed upwards to the true and heavenly taber- 


~ nacle not made with hands and not of this material creation, and also 


forward to Christ and to the benefits and blessings connected with his 
sacrifice on earth and his intercession in heaven. And thus the 
heavenly archetype and the earthly type meet at once in Christ the 
antitype of both. In other words they both have reference to Christ’s 
unchangeable priesthood, his ever-availing sacrifice and offering made 
once for all, his atoning blood procuring eternal redemption and 
cleansing from all sin, and his entering with the same, through the 
rent veil, into the true and heavenly tabernacle where he ever liveth 
to make intercession for us. Thus in the view of the New Testament 
writers the Mosaic dispensation, as being defective, was not designed 
to stand alone, but to be supplemented by another and better, to 
which itself was preparatory and of which it was typical. Its chang- 
ing multitudes of imperfect dying priests, and its unceasing repetition 
of imperfect animal offerings are of themselves ample proofs of its de- 
fectiveness. Yet its sacred things, though imperfect, were copies of 
the true and heavenly, and were at the same time a shadow and type, 
a promise and pledge, of future and perfect blessings. 

If we now turn to the law we shall find even there plain indications 
of the symbolic and typical character of its sacred things. The sym- 
bolical character and teachings of the covenant sacrifices must, we 
think, be manifest to every one. Partaking of the nature of a sac- 
rament their language evidently was: thus may my blood be poured 
out and my body be thus dismembered if I transgress this covenant. 
(Jeremiah xxxiv. 18-20.) Many of the rites and observances con- 
nected with the Passover were plainly emblematic and typical. (Exo- 
dus xii. See I Corinthians v. 7,8; John xix. 36.) The golden plate on 
the high priest’s mitre possessed a deep significance. (Exodus xxviii. 
38.) The rite of circumcision was emblematical of moral purity. 
(Deuteronomy x. 16. xxx. 6; Jeremiah iv. 4; ix. 26.) Especially 
important, in this connection, is the instruction given by Jehovah to 
Moses, when about to engage in the work of the tabernacle: Look 
that thou make them (the tabernacle and all its vessels) after their 
pattern which was shewed thee on the mount. (Exodus xxv. 9, 40; 
Hebrews viii. 5,) A large part of the Epistle to the Hebrews is but 
a commentary on this text—a commentary which we, of course, deem 
to be sound and truthful. Moses doubtless could of himself, and with- 
out so many minute instructions, have constructed a sacred edifice 
and altar for the simple worship of Jehovah. But God had many and 
significant lessons to teach, and therefore his tabernacle, its vessels 
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and service, were not left to man’s contriving. Everything connected 
with the tabernacle and its worship was so significant and important 
in the mind of God that he gives exact and minute instruction, even 
in the smallest matters. A plan or model of the tabernacle and all 
its parts was exhibited to Moses, in mental vision perhaps, and from 
this particular model there must be no deviation. Repeatedly is the 
heavenly order given to make all things after the model shewed there 
on the mount; and repeatedly it is stated that all things which 
respected the tabernacle were done “‘as the Lord commanded Moses.” 
(Exodus xl. 16-32.) In what now consists the importance of the va- 
rious parts, vessels and service of the tabernacle? Can we find it, 
and still more, could God find it in the things themselves? Certainly 
not. They were all, in themselves considered, but of little worth in 
the sight of Jehovah. In his mind there was but one true sacrifice 
for sin, but one true high priest who could make atonement and inter- 
cession for lost and guilty men. Therefore the animal sacrifices of 
the Levitical priesthood could have no real significance in the mind 
of God only so far forth as they stood related to the priesthood and sacri- 
fice of Christ. Nay, we ourselves can feel no real interest in them, if 
once disconnected from the atonement of Christ. The Mosaic rites are 
to us mere puerilities and trifles if they were not symbolical and pre- 
figurative of something higher and better than themselves. We can 
discover no adequate reason for their existence and can but wonder 
that God should have regarded them with any interest and favor. We 
have called them in themselves mere puerilities. They are more and 
worse than this. The slaughter of almost countless myriads of unof- 
fending animals, unless appointed of heaven with some high end in 
view, is to us a shocking cruelty.' Only in case these sacrifices and 
other services pointed to Christ, as their chief end and aim, can we 
see the wisdom, justice and mercy of their appointment. Prof. Bush, 
in his comments on Exodus xxv. 40, advances substantially the same 
view. ‘What, then,” he asks, “was the reason of such minute par- 
ticularity? Why must such and such things only be made, and they 
too of such precise materials and shape? Undoubtedly because the 
whole was intended to be of a typical character, shadowing (forth) the 
leading features of the gospel dispensation. Now as none but God 
could know all the things that were to be pre-figured, so none but 
he could know how to adjust and designate them in the way best 


1 The number of animals annually required by the law, as stated sacrifices for the whole na- 
tion, was 1289, or 114 bullocks, 40 rams, 1103 lambs and 32 goats. These were exclusive of 
private voluntary offerings, which were by far the more numerous, 
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adapted to their end. Had Moses been left to contrive any thing 
from his own ingenuity, there might have wanted a correspondence 
between the type and the antitype. But when a model of every thing 
was shown him by God himself, the whole must, of necessity, accord 
most perfectly with the mind and purpose of the divine Designer.” 

In further support of our belief that the Mosiac sacrifices pre- 
figured the death and atonement of Christ, we present the following 
considerations: 

1. Since God at divers times instructed the Jews in the knowledge 
of coming events which were of minor importance, it would have 
been strange had not God instructed them by the same means in 
reference to an event of such importance as the coming and mission 
of the Messiah. No means of instruction are so well suited to the 
infancy either of an individual or of a people as allegories, symbols and 
types.* Such instruction was exactly adapted to the tastes and habits 
of the Jewish race. It certainly would not have been unworthy of 
God or inconsistent in him to have made use of these means in giving 
instruction relative to the coming and work of Christ. On the con- 
trary, that he would have adopted such a course is highly reasonable 
and probable. 

2. It is certain that the Bible speaks of the necessity and of the 
fact of an atonement in consideration of which God can consistently 
and does willingly forgive sin. The legal sacrifices are in repeated 
instances called an atonement. ‘The priest shall make atonement 
for them and it shall be forgiven them.” “And the priest shall make 
atonement for him as touching his sin.” ‘The soul of the flesh is in 
the blood and I have given it (the animal’s blood) to you upon the 
altar to make atonement for your souls.”. (Leviticus iv. 20; xxvi. 5, 
10; v. 13, 18; xvii. 11.) We thus see that the Mosaic sacrifices were 
not only called an atonemen:, but that in some way and to some ex- 
tent they even secured the effects of an atonement. 

The question then is narrowed down to this. Hither the Mosaic 
sacrifices were a real and proper atonement for sin, or they were the 
representatives and types of such an atonement, for if they were not 
as much as the types of the true atonement they could not have been 
an atonement in any sense, nor would they have been called so of 
God. But the Jewish sacrifices were not a real and proper atonement 
for sin. There was indeed the remission of some penalty due to 
transgression; yet this penalty was generally an ecclesiastical or civil 
one. The punishment remitted was that which was annexed to cer- 
tain external offences, and not that which was due to the moral turpi- 
tude of sin. They effected at the most but a fleshly or external 
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purification. (Hebrews ix. 15.) Besides there were many sins, as 
murder, adultery and indeed all premeditated and wilful transgres- 
sions, for which sacrifices were not permitted to be offered. Even the 
Old Testament Scriptures declare that these sacrifices were no real 
atonement for sin, and that in themselves they did not secure 


pardon. It is indeed true that the pious Jew, who, with his hands. 


placed upon the head of the substituted victim, made confession of his 
sin and ill desert, in penitence, humility and faith, was accepted be- 
fore Jehovah, and the sacrifice was well pleasing in his sight; but it 
is no less true that the ground of his acceptance was in the merits 
of Christ the Lamb of God, who was in these last days slain as a ran- 
som for the transgressions under the first covenant. (Hebrews ix. 
15.) As therefore the Mosiac sacrifices were not a real and true 
atonement for sin, we conclude that they were typical, and were de- 
signed to be typical of the only true atonement—the atonement of 
Christ. ' 

3. It will be easy to substantiate this view by recurring again to 
the testimony of the Christian Scriptures. No careful and candid 
reader of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in particular, can for a moment 
doubt that “all the expiatory offerings and sacrifices of the Jews were 
typical of the great atoning sacrifice by the death of Christ.” We may 
hence safely infer from the explicit statement of the apostles, and from 
the general expressions and images which both John the Baptist and 
our Saviour employed respecting the sacrifices and the sacrificial lamb, 
that the Mosaic offerings were designed of God to prefigure the death 
and expiation of Christ. 

Having, as we trust, established the fact of the typical character of 
the Jewish sacrifices, we wish now to inquire, how much of their 
symbolic and typical meaning was probably understood? In other 
words, Were any of the Jews led by these sacrifices and other observ- 
ances to put their faith and hopes in a suffering and atoning Messiah? 
On this point the Scriptures do not furnish us much direct informa- 
tion. In our inquiries, therefore, we must be guided principally by 
the general representations of the Bible in regard to this subject and 
by the probabilities of the case. 

We have seen that the Mosaic sacrifices were designed to prefigure 
the sacrifice of Christ. From this fact we may infer that their typi- 
cal character and significance was to some extent understood, as other- 
wise the design of God in this respect would have been wholly frus- 
trated. The sacrifices were appointed, not chiefly for our benefit 
upon whom the sun of righteousness has arisen, but for the benefit of 
those who were groping in darkness for the way of life. It was for 
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these that the law was appointed to shadow forth good things to 
come. And every reason why these sacrifices were designed to 
typify the sacrifice of Christ is a reason, at least, for our believing 
that their typical import was in some measure understood. 

In confirmation of this general probability, we may add the testi- 
mony of the Christian Scriptures. We have seen that both prophecy 
and ritualism alike pointed forward to a suffering and atoning Messiah, 
and that each shed its light upon and illustrated the other. By the 
teachings of the sacrifices the Jews were made familiar with the ideas 
of vicarious punishment, death and expiation for sin, while at the 
same time the declarations of prophecy would direct them to the ser- 
vant of Jehovah, who was wounded for their transgressions, bruised 
for their iniquities, and whose soul was made an offering for sin. 
Hence the gospel declares that even Abraham saw the day or earthly 
manifestation of Christ. (John viii. 56.) When this vision was 
granted him we are not informed. Some have conjectured it was not 
until after his death and when he was in Paradise. (Luke xvi. 22 seq.) 
We suppose it was when the “gospel” was proclaimed to him. (Ga- 
latians iii. 8. Genesis xii. 3; xxii. 18.) The patriarchs saw the 
promised blessings of Christ’s redemption, afar off indeed, yet they 
embraced them through faith. (Hebrews xi. 13.) The many pro- 
phets and righteous men referred to in Matthew xiii. 17 must have 
known something respecting Christ or they could not, strictly speak- 
ing, have longed so ardently to see his works and hear his words. 
Many thus like:the just and devout Simeon, must have waited for 
the consolation of Israel. Peter also affirms that the prophets in- 
quired and searched diligently concerning this future salvation, 
seaching out what time and what manner of time the Spirit of Christ 
which was in them did signify when it testified beforehand the suffer- 
ings of Christ and the glory that should follow. (I Peter i. 10, 11.) 
How interesting would it be to know when and by what means Moses 
and Elijah, the representatives of the Old Covenant, were enabled to 
hold converse with Jesus on the mount of tranfiguration respecting 
the decease which the latter should accomplish at Jerusalem. (Luke 
ix. 31.) How interesting it would be to learn the import of the con- 
versation held at such a time and on such a theme. Perhaps we shall 
know hereafter! 

It may, indeed, be said that these patriarchs, prophets and right- 
eous men were peculiarly favored personages and that the knowledge 
of Christ’s salvation may have been confined to this favored class. 

On the contrary it seems to us that even apart from the teachings 
of prophecy and the specially illuminating influences of the Spirit, the 
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sacrifices of themselves would have shown to a careful observer God’s 
way and method of pardon, and would have led a sincere inquirer 
after the way of life to put his faith and hopes in a coming Redeemer. 

To the Jew no way of pardon was known other than that by sacri- 
fices. In the words of another: ‘‘ With this method of pardon all were 
familiar. No one could recall the time when the altar, the victim, 
and the blood were unknown to him. His first lessons in religion 
contained the ideas of confession of sin, substitution, vicarious suffer- 
ing and death.” From these facts he would naturally have inferred 
that without the shedding of blood there could be no remission. And 
though he were assured that these secrifices were soon to be done 
away, and that the whole system of religious worship was to be super- 
ceded by another, yet he could not have conceived of a method of 
pardon from which the idea of substitution, suffering and death was 
excluded. 

But not only did the sacrifices point out God’s general method of 
pardon. They also taught their own inability to remove guilt and to 
impart peace to the troubled soul. The offerer when once conscious 
of his sins, guilt and desert of death, feels the need of forgiveness, of 
expiation and of an adequate substitute. But can he find these in the 
animal offerings? Can his sins be really imputed to an irresponsible 
animal? Can this irrational animal be a substitute for the person, 
or its involuntary death be equivalent to the deserved death of the 
offerer? Is it not manifest that the law maketh men high priests 
which have infirmity, and that these need daily and unceasingly to 
offer up sacrifices as well for their own sins as for the sins of the 
people? Must not the devout Hebrew then have felt a sense of defi- 
ciency and imperfection both in the priest and in the offering, and 
that the true sacrifice and procuring cause of forgiveness was yet to 
be made manifest? Yea, well convinced must he have been that those 
outward forms could not purify the heart, that those sacrifices offered 
year by year continually could not make the comers thereunto per- 
fect, and could not fully accomplish what was needed in regard to the 
conscience for him who performed the services. (Hebrews x. 1; 
ix. 9.) The unceasing repetition of them, on the contrary, effected 
in his experience rather a remembrance than a removal of sins. (He- 
brews x. 3.) The burdened sinner then must have felt that it was “not 
possible for the blood of bullocks and of goats to take away sin.” 
Nay, that not even the fruit of his bady, if offered in sacrifice, could 


take away the sin of his soul. (Hebrews x. 4; Micah vi. 7.) He must 
have felt that 
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“No bleeding bird, nor bleeding beast, 
Nor hyssop branch, nor sprinkling priest, 
Nor running brook, nor flood, nor sea, 
Could wash his guilty stains away.” 


In fine, he must have felt that no prayers, nor tears, nor any 
efforts of himself, or fellow-mortal, or high archangel, could ransom 
his guilty soul from sin and death. 

We thus see how the sacrifices—apart‘from the teachings of pro- 
phecy—by showing Gdd’s general method of pardon, and at the same 
time teaching their own insufficiency to remove guilt and to tran- 
quillize the troubled conscience, would have ied a burdened and an- 
guished sinner to look forward to a sacrifice which should avail to 
take away sin; to a high priest who should procure and pronounce a 
full and free pardon. Guided thus by the plain instructions of the 
sacrifices and other observances, as well as by the more direct teachings 
of prophecy and of the Spirit, to the person and to the work of a suf- 
fering Messiah, the devout and pious Jew could say in the language of 
of the apostle: “Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster to bring us 
unto Christ.” 

It may indeed be objected to the view above advanced that but few,: 
if any, Jews at the time of Christ expected or were prepared to receive 
a suffering and atoning Messiah. This, to a great extent, is certainly 
true. Groaning under a foreign and hated yoke, the Jews were look- 
ing for a national deliverer, an all-conquering yet righteous ruler and 
king, rather than a prophet or a priest. The burden of sin and 
the desire for its removal were lost sight of in their national 
distresses and their longed-for deliverance from the same. Blindness 
in part had at that time come over Israel. (Romans xi. 25.) A veil 
was on their hearts when Moses was read in their synagogues. (II 
Corinthians iii, 13 seg.) Yet there were some devout Simeons and 
Annas waiting for the consolation of Israel, who were prepared to re- 
ceive and welcome a suffering Messiah. And a John the Baptist, 
guided by the teachings of the Mosaic sacrifices and of Isaiah’s pro- 
phecy, was ready to exclaim on seeing Jesus: “Behold the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the world!” 


Davip B. Forp. 
Sours Scrruate, Mass. 























LITERARY CRITICISM. 


 pyaramens in a broad sense, may be defined as the “ Analysis of 
Literature and Art.” It is the power of estimating and fixing 
the relative value of the products of human genius, and therefore lies at 
the basis of true literary culture and intellectual progress. Literature 
will refine and elevate just in proportion as we are able to distinguish 
the pure and the beautiful from the gross and deformed. He 
who judges from the mere glitter of the outside, will find, like the 
cheat of external beauty, that what he mistook for a gem in the skies, 
was but the reflection of a star in a mud puddle; and to prevent such 
mistakes is the true province of criticism. Hence in the cultivation 
of literature this art is of the utmost importance, and the question 
very naturally arises: “Is there any established philosophy of criti- 
cism?” “Surely,” will be the reply. “An art so long in exercise and 
so much talked about, must be based upon well established principles 
of judgment, and therefore always reliable.” Faith in such a conclu- 
sion may have gathered strength from reading some formal and 
elaborate volume on the elements of criticism, not once supposing, 
perhaps, that efforts to establish abstract theories are generally like 
wading a fog bank. There is an appearance of something substan- 
tial when we approach it, but it melts at each advancing step, and 
when once out on the other side, it is found that there was not sub- 
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stance enough to enable one to retrace his steps by following his own 
footprints. 

This may seem strange, when we regard the age and extent of our 
literature, yet it is undeniably true;—we have no permanently fixed 
philosophical laws of criticism, and perhaps never can have from the 
very nature of the subject. Literature is a trackless ocean, where 
every one may steer his vessel just as he pleases, and the wider he 
goes from the path of his brother’s keel, the better for his reputation 
and originality. Those who may judge of his literary seamanship 
will form their opinions of his skill according to their individual 
tastes. What will be brilliant in conception and bold in execution to 
one, will be pronounced clumsiness and stupidity by another. One 
will unqualifiedly commend, the other as emphatically condemn, and 
yet both be true to their inner light. These vagaries of judgment 
are not confined to the pedant and penny-a-liner who purchase their 
bread by the abuse of those whose genius and writings they have not 
sense enough to understand, much less to analyze. The best of critics 
exhibit these wide extremes of opinion, and are the most dogmatic 
and contradictory in their judgments, and are, perhaps, as little to be 
relied on as the shallow pretenders who hang on the outskirts of liter- | 
ature, continually yelping at the heels of authorship. Take, as an 
illustration of this remark, and.«as one of the “curiosties of litera- 
ture,” the views expressed by Hazlitt and Jeffrey, of Rogers and 
Wordsworth. 

Jeffrey opens a notice of Rogers’s “‘ Human Life,” always regarded 
much inferior to the “Pleasures of Memory,” thus: 


These are very sweet verses! They do not, indeed, stir the spirit like 
the stronger lines of Byron, nor make our heart dance within us like the 
inspiring strains of Scott; but they come over us with a bewitching soft- 
ness, that, in certain moods, is still more delightful, and soothe the 
troubled spirit with a refreshing sense of truth, purity and elegance. 
They are pensive rather than passionate, and more full of wisdom and 
tenderness than of high flights of fancy or overwhelming bursts of emo- 
tion, while they are moulded with grace, at least as much by the effect of 


the moral beauties they disclose, as by the taste and judgment with which 
they are constructed. 


This is saying much for an author, especially when one of his infe- 
rior productions is under consideration. It gives him full credit for 
wisdom, good judgment, tenderness, truth, correct taste, sweetness, 
and the power of poetical expression, producing in the reader a more 
delightful sensation of enjoyment than the lines of the most noted 
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poets. Now, what said Hazlitt of Rogers, in view of his entire 
poetical works? Here are his words: 


He is an elegant but feeble writer. He wraps up obvious thoughts in 
the glittering cover of fine words; he is full of enigmas with no meaning 
in them; is studiously inverted and scrupuously farfetched; and his 
verses are poetry, chiefly because no particle, line or syllable of them 
reads like prose. He differs from Milton in this respect, who is accused 
of having inserted a number of prosaic lines in “Paradise Lost.” ‘This 
kind of poetry, ~-hich is a more minute and offensive species of the Della 
Cruscan, is like the game of asking what one’s thoughts are like. It is 
a tortuous, tottering, wriggling, fidgetty translation of every thing from 
the vulgar tongue, into all the tantalizing, teasing, tripping, lisping 
miminee piminee of the highest brilliancy and.fashion of poetical diction. 
The fastidious and languid reader is never shocked by meeting, from the 
rarest chance in the world, with a single homely phrase or intelligible 
idea. You cannot see the thought from the ambiguity of the language, 
the figure for the finery, the picture for the varnish. The whole is 
refined and frittered away into the appearance of the most evanescent 
brilliancy and tremulous imbecility. There is no other fault to be 
found with the “Pleasures of Memory” than a want of taste and 
genius! 


The reader who pins his judgment to the sleeve of the critic will 
be in a delightful confusion after perusing these conflicting views. Is 
Rogers “to be or not to be” a poet, “that’s the question ;” but how 
to decide when critics of such high repute are so far apart is the diffi- 
culty. 

Hazlitt introduces Wordsworth to us in the following style: 


His poetry is not external, but internal; it does not depend upon tra- 
dition, or story, or old song; he furnishes it from his own mind and his 
own subject. He is the poet of mere sentiment. Of many of the “ Lyri- 
cal Ballads” it is not possible to speak in terms of too high praise, such 

as “Hart Leap Well,” the “Banks of the Wye,” “Poor Susan,” parts of 
the “Leech Gatherer,” the lines to a “Cuckcoo,” to a “ Daisy,” the 
“Complaint,” several sonnets, and a hundred others of inconceivable 
beauty, of perfect originality and pathos. They open a finer and deeper 
vein of thought and feeling than any poet in modern times has done or 
attempted. He has produced a deeper impression and on a smaller circle 
than any other of his contemporaries. 


Jeffrey presents us with the same writer in the following language, 
speaking of the “‘ Excursion :” 


This will never do! It bears no doubt the stamp of the author's heart 
and fancy; but unfortunately not so visibly as that of his peculiar sys- 
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tem. His former poems were intended to recommend that system, and 
to bespeak favor for it by their individual merit; but this, we suspect, 
must be recommended by the system, and can only expect to succeed 
where it has been previously established. It is longer, weaker, and tamer 
than any of Mr. Wordsworth’s other productions, with less boldness of 
originality, and less even of that extreme simplicity and lowliness of 
tone which wavered so prettily in the “Lyrical Ballads” between silli- 
ness and pathos. We have imitation of Cowper, and even of Milton 
here, engrafted on the natural drawl of the Lakers, and all diluted into 
harmony by that profuse and irresistible wordiness which deluges all the 
blank verse of this school of poetry and lubricates and weakens the whole 
structure of their style. 


From these wide contrasts of opinion, deliberately expressed by 
two of the most noted critics of any age, a clear idea may. be formed 
of what is meant by the vagaries of criticism. Nor must it be sup- 
posed that these are extreme citations, for examples could be indefi- 
nitely multiplied in every department of letters. , The fact is, Babel 
did not exhibit more confusion when the builders essayed to commu- 
nicate their ideas, after the confounding of the original language of 
man, than is now witnessed in the so-called art of criticism; and it 
may be for the same wise purpose of giving a wider diffusion to the 
thoughts of man and to the intent of erecting many lesser monuments 
of genius, instead of one great structure, carried up so high that 
weaker intellects would weary ere they could reach the top to enjoy 
the sunlight and range of the summit. . 

The question may often arise in the mind, To what law of mental 
philosophy we are to ascribe this critical antagonism? But who can 
give a satisfactory answer? An approximate idea may be conceived 
when we regard the variety of minds to please and be pleased, and 
the infinite source from whence pleasure is drawn. Nature seems 
to abhor monétonies in every department of her domain; in mental 
processes and emotional states, as well as in matter; and the old 
udage, stereotyped in our juvenile copy books, “ Many men of many 
minds,” is perhaps as good a, solution as can be given. A plain, how- 
ever verdant and variegated with foliage and flowers, soon becomes 
. tiresome to the eye, and we long for a view of objects which will 
break the ennui of the scene, a sight of some 


“Summit soft and fair, 
Clad in colors of the air;” 


Or even a prospect of beetling crags and broken rocks, 
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“Which to those who journey near, 
Barren, brown and rough appear, 


would yield a pleasure to the eye, when pained by long wandering 
over an unvaried landscape, however beautiful and entrancing a first 
view might have been. ‘“Sameness tires every sense,” and “ famil- 
iarity breeds contempt,” are axioms learned before we have advanced 
far in the journey of life. Too long gratification destroys the very 
pleasure which a first relish had power to awaken, and the “full soul 
loatheth the honey-comb.” A rose is the very type of all that is 
beautiful and delicious, but a half-hour’s wandering through 


“A bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream” 


would sicken and pain the senses. 

The same passion and appetite for variety is developed in the mind, 
and the faculties soon weary by unvaried contemplation. The imagi- 
nation is like the bee: it delights to roam from flower to flower, 
gathering the sweets from them all, but pines and dies if confined 
within the cell of the sweetest that ever bloomed. 

The peculiar relish of enjoyment which one may experience by the 
presentation of any given subject, will depend very much upon his 
personal idiosyncracy, habits of observation, and powers of mental 
and emotional susceptibility. The Greenlander loves his mountains 
of ice and hut of snow; the Arab his desert of garish and sterile 
sand; the Swiss clings to his cloud-capped mountains ; and the Briton 
repeats, in the fondness of his affection for his beloved Albion, 


““Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart untravelled fondly turns to thee ;” 


While the American sings, 


“My country 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing!” 


An exchange would produce misery. Each one, with unabated affec- 
tion, joins in the song: . 


“A charm from the skies seems to hallow me there, 
Which, seek through the world, is not met with elsewhere.” 


The mind is thus formed by the moulds of thought into which it is 
cast, rough hew them how we will, and its outgoings will wear this — 
image and superscription. 
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In this principle we have at least some clue to the variances of 
criticism. Men judge by what gives them pleasure, each from his 
own point of observation, and the differences arise, not from any com- 
posite nature in the thing observed, but from the opposite phases 
which made the impressions. To one the object was beheld in distant 
perspective, and then, 


“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue.” 


Another takes a nearer view, and all the illusion which so enraptured 
the first is dissipated by the stern roughness of nature. One mind is 
fitted to appreciate whatever is grand and sublime. Such an one 
loves to follow the tread of mighty armies, when “firm paced and 
slow,” they go forth to battle. He plunges into Milton’s contests for 
the sceptre of heaven with all the enthusiasm of a real combatant; sits 
entranced on the brow of Niagara, listening to its “voice of many 
waters,” and, with Byron, loves the ocean best when “dark heaving, 
boundless and sublime, it glasses itself in tempests.” Whatever is 
wild with excitement and vast in action is in harmony with the im- 
pulses of his own soul, and will be loved and extolled with all the 
power of thought and language. 

Another sees nothing in such scenes to admire or praise. He does 
not like to be “stunned with the music of the spheres.” His spirit 
loves repose and feasts on retirement. 


“There, in close covert by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye can look, 
Hide me from day's garish eye 
While the bee with honied thigh, 

At her flowery work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring, 

With such consort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy feathered sleep; 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at its wings in airy stream, 

Of lively portrature displayed, 

Softly on my eyelids laid; 

And as I wake sweet music breathe 
Above, about and underneath.” 


The author who can embody these soft and pensive emotions, 
touches the harmonies of such a soul, and the critic is in raptures of 
delight in praise of the genius who conceived and pictured such 
aspects of nature in her more quiet moods, where 
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“Contentment walks the sunny glade, | 
And feels an inward bliss spring o’er the mind, 
Beyond the power of kings to purchase.” 


Another heart is the dwelling place of tenderness and sympathy; 
there is no pleasure but in continual heart throbbings; the melting 
mood is the acme of bliss. Such a mind has no time nor inclination 
to feel sublime, nor indulge in philosophic meditation, and it shrinks 
from passive enjoyments. We once heard an author of this stamp 
of mind assert that there is more true poetry in the “Babes in the 
Wood,” than in “Paradise Lost,” and he no doubt expressed his real 
_ estimate of these productions. He could appreciate the touching 
simplicity of the one, but could not feel the sublime imagination of the 
other. His heart was like wax, melting at the first touch of the fire 
of genius; not like the “burning bush,” wrapt in flames, yet uncon- 
sumed. 

The critic who admires Wordsworth, one of the most ideal of poets, 
but not’ the most imaginative, as some would claim, is not apt to 
praise Keats or Shelley, who were all imagination and but little ideal 
or philosophic. Those who love the morbid and demoniac unity of 
Byron, whose mouth was full of cursing and bitterness, have no very 
high relish for Cowper and those who breathe the inspirations of the 
“moral muse;” and he who sighs and sobs over the “Sorrows of 
Werter” or “Charlotte Temple,” will hardly enjoy reading the 
“British Classics.” The aged love Wordsworth, the young admire 
Keats. The former would pause and philosophize over a scene 
of beauty in measured tropes and formal rhetoric; the latter would 
yield to a wild abandonment of phrenzied delight, and in such moods 
commit many sad offences against the rules in “such cases made and 
provided.” 
_ It was this abandon of Keats which so shocked the nerves of the 

more matter of fact and mature Jeffrey. He could not resist the de- 
lightful intoxication of the cup, but then it was not filled and pre- 
sented in the due form prescribed by the schools, and therefore was 
an offence to be punished by the judges. It would not do to en- 
dorse fully the enthusiastic style of Keats, for he, no doubt, had he 
lived, would have corrected many things in his matter and manner. 
But we love to see these free outpourings of nature. There may be 
luxuriance, but there will also be a freshness and fragrance far pref- 
erable to the stilted formalities of art, and which it can never equal. 
The confusion has a symmetry more pleasing than the stiffness of arti- 
ficial arrangement. It is 
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“Ethereal, flushed, and like a throbbing star 
Seen amid the sapphire!” 


No one can doubt the influences of education in biassing the judg- 
ment. Man’s heart is a universal mirror, which receives the exact 
image of every object which passes before it, with this difference, that 
the heart always retains more or less of the outlines. Educate the 
mind under the genial influences of a beautiful landscape and sunny 
skies and it will partake of their warmth and beauty, and such pic- 
tures will always excite to renewed admiration. But let one ever 
look upon a dank morass, a slimy pond, or hear the discord of a 
lunatic asylum, and he will be prepared to sing of “thick horrors” 
and “Stygian pools,” and to admire what may have a back ground 
that would make others to “shudder and grow sick at heart.” 

The pleasurable emotions excited by the harmonies of verse will 
yaterially influence the critic. If he has been trained in the nice 
distinctions of the schools he will look for that artistic perfection which 
knows no discord, nor allows of vulgar chords in its grand sympho- 
nies. Every word and idea, like the stones in Solomon’s temple, 
must be fitted for the work in the quarry of the brain, ready to 
fall harmoniously into their places at the bidding of the imagination. 
If a chaste and devout pupil of nature, he will love the rustic sim- 
plicity of Burns, where the melody seems to court the very words 
used, and lies along the sentences as music thrills along the strings of 
an instrument, 


“In many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out.” 


Who that has felt the witching spell of Irving’s melodious num- 
bers, which “wing their musical flight” up to the very stars, as clear 


and sweet as the trill of the morning lark, could endure with com-: 


placency the “rough Teutonic jar” of Carlyle’s compound words and 
many-angled sentences? 

Some will love the clangor when Revenge gives a full blast of the 
“war denouncing trumpet;” while others take more pleasure when 
Joy makes ecstatic music with his “brisk awakening viol;” yet 
trumpet and viol may be played with equal skill. 

In no department of literature is this variance of judgment so con- 
spicuous as in that of poetry, both as to the essential elements of 
poetry and the ability of those who seek to give them metrical em- 
bodiment. We shall therefore give a passing notice to the subject. 

That there is such a thing as poetry, no one will for moment ques- 
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tion. We see it, we hear it, we feel it. It comes to us through the 
breath, as we inhale the fragrance of the flowers. It is all around and 
all above us, blending its varied beauties and mingling its melodious 
voices; but when we ask the critic what it is, a new confusion of 
tongues takes place, as the various schools give their conflicting 
responses. The fact is, we have given a name to something the most 
obvious of all things, and yet are unable to tell wherein this obvious- 
ness consists. At least all efforts hitherto to solve this long standing 
question in literature have resulted about as satisfactorily as the dis- 
pute among the travellers respecting the color of the chameleon’s skin. 
This different and seemingly discordant testimony arises not so much 
from a wilful misapprehension on the part of the disputants, nor from 
any capricious elements in the revelations of poetry, but from the 
varied media through which the observations have been made and 
the objects and combinations in which the contending parties have 
given the poetical principle a “local habitation and a name.” From 
these considerations the various schools of poetry have had their 
origin ;—every one giving a definition to suit its standard of taste and 
investing those objects with the inherent elements of poetry which 
contribute most to their own gratification. All this is weil enough, 
but the difficulty is that each school has manifested a disposition to 
traduce and discard all others, proclaiming their stupidity and pre- 
sumption, and handing them down to posterity as unauthorized in- 
truders into the cohsecrated temple of the Muses. 

The wide dominions of nature and imagination have been care- 
fully explored and their numberless objects and combinations classi- 
fied into poetical and unpoetical, every classification differing according 
to the canon of taste adopted by the classifier, until we have such a 
diversity of systems and theories, that it is next to impossible to find 
any one by which to try the merits of a new production that will 
satisfy all readers of poetry. 

Prentice says that poetry is, 


A smile, a tear, a longing after the things of eternity. It lives in all 
created existences—in man and every object that surrounds him. There 
is poetry in the gentle influences of love and affection—in the quiet 
broodings of the soul over the memories of early years, and the 
thoughts of that glory which chains our spirits to the gates of Para- 
dise. There is poetry, too, in the harmonies of nature. It glitters in 
the wave, the rainbow, the lightning, and the star; its cadence is heard 
in the thunder of the cataract; its softer tones go sweetly up from the 
thousand-voiced bards of the wind, and the cloud and sky go fleeting 
over us to the music of its melodies. There is not a moonlight ray that 
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comes down upon the stream or hill, nor breeze calling from its blue air, 
thrown to the birds of the summer vallies, or sounding through midnight 
rain its low and mournful dirge over the perished flowers of spring; not 
a cloud bathing itself like an angel vision in the rosy blushes of autumn 
twilight; nor a rock glowing in the yellow starlight, as if dreaming of 
Eden land, but is full of the beautiful radiance of poetry! It is the soul 
of being. The earth and heaven are quickened by its spirit, and the 
heavings of the great deep, in tempest and calm, are but its ascent and 
mysterious workings! 


This is poetry, and it is very beautiful, but it does not define the 
principle. Griswold and Poe told us that poetry “is the rhythmical 
creation of beauty.” But it will be seen at once that this covers but 
a small part of the ground,—imaginative and descriptive poetry,—- 
while a large share of poetical literature is wholly emotional and can 
not come under this definition. Ruskin’s definition, which he tells us 
was given after much reflection, is as follows: “ The suggestion, by the 
imagination, of noble grounds for noble emotions.” -If any one can 
see its appropriateness, we readily admit his superior discernment. 

Were we called upon to give a definition, it would be stated thus: 
Poetry embodies the noblest ideas and strongest emotions in the chastest 
metrical language. But this only advances a general principle. After 
all it is not a matter of very great moment, so long as we have the thing 
itself and possess a capability to enjoy it. Poetry is too subtile and all 
pervasive to be cramped into a sentence, or confined to a few objects or 
mental states. The fact is, the poetic principle does not so much exist in 
a given object, as in the point and light in which we view it, and our 
capacity to draw on the powers of imagination to array the imperfect 
and real with the semblance and perfections of an ideal existence. 
In this view of the subject there is no reason why one object is not as 
susceptible of poetical investiture as another. Thus far the disciples 
of the Lake school are undoubtedly correct. One imagination may be 
capable of seeing as much poetry in a “Scotch Pedlar” as another can 
in a “Don Juan;” in the dramatis persone of the parish workhouse 
as in the fair ladies and plumed knights of a royal tournament; the 
whole poetical effect depending upon the ideal creations which the 
imagination may form from the suggestive real; and as the beholder’s 
taste is the sole arbiter, the decision will be in accordance with what 
he may conceive to be the most agreeable to himself, without regarding 
the opinions which others may form from a contemplation of the same 
subject. Now it does not appear a hard task for a truthful observer 
to invest the discarded beggar of the poor house, or the moralizing 
pedlar of the “Excursion” with more of the truly sublime than is seen 
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in the belted warriors of the battle-field, or the jeweled hangers-on of 
a court. The first are subjects of misfortune and neglect, yet patient 
in suffering, contented in poverty, confident in hope, and cheerfully 
looking forward to a peaceful and and happy future; while the latter 
are gilded mockeries, who in prosperity are never satisfied, in adver- 
sity never resigned; to whom death is most unwelcome, and the future 
gives no promise. Poetry is especially designed to lighten the bur- 
dens that press on the weary and heavy laden, to soothe the broken 
heart, to cheer the lowly pilgrim in the hour of trial and adversity, 
and it comes with special benedictions to the poor and suffering as 
they sing, 


“We will be patient and assuage the feeling: 
We may not wholly stay; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way.” 


But with many writers and readers poetry in honest rags is 
spurned from the outer courts, while vice in tinsel and feathers is 


* ushered into the inner sanctuary. 


Wordsworth is the acknowledged leader of the Lake school. When 
he entered upon his literary career he found poetry at the lowest ebb. 
The strong and imaginative style of the days of Elizabeth had passed 
away, and the Laura Matildas and Orlandos of what Gifford styled the 
“Della Cruscan” school were repeating their rhymed nothings to sur- 
feiting. From such an association his soul shrank with all the repug- 
nance of truth. Cowper and Burns had been to him as voices crying 
in the wilderness. At the same time 


“The still sad music of humanity” 
was thrilling his sympathizing heart, calling up 
“Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


The influence of this state of things shaped the resolves of Words- 
worth, and led to an earnest effort to revolutionize the subjects and 
forms of poetry and of society at one and the same time. He com- 
menced with an indomitable spirit, but we much doubt whether he 
anticipated the extremes to which he was finally carried. This was 
more the result of the bitter oppostion which he encountered than the. 
necessary consequences of his theory. This, it is true, invested every 
thing with the poetic element and gave to his style the verbiage of 
the peasant’s vernacular without its naturalness. It has already been 
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shown that the poetic principle does not so much exist in the object 
as in the light in which we view it and the capacity to invest the real 
with the perfections of an ideal existence. But Wordsworth erred in 
always pushing his theory to the lowest extremes of contrast. 

The true poet should be faithful to his gifts and calling, despite the 
“critic folk,” who generally only exhibit how much easier it is to pull 
down than to build up. His mission is a high and holy one, and he 
should address himself to his work with conscientious regard to his 
responsibility. The poet who works for his work’s sake, who can en- 
ter into the arcana of the soul and embody in clear images the myste- 
rious world which lies hidden behind its veilings, will ever find 
readers to do. him reverence, and will leave his impress on the annals 
of the heart. 

And just here we must refer to some remarks of Ruskin, although 
it may seem presumptuous to question any opinions expressed by one 
whose words have the force of aphorisms. Yet when a great mind 
is obviously wrong it is no great task for a weaker one to show it, 
which is the exact state of the case to which reference is made. It 
was precisely a similar instance when Dr. Johnson asserted that, 
“Piety, or the intercourse between God and the human soul, cannot 
be poetical!” Who would stop to show the utter absurdity of this 
statement, with the Psalms or a hymn-book in his hand? Ruskin 
declares most emphatically that he admits but two orders of poets, 
no third, and on:y a select number of the admitted classes. His two 
orders are designated “ The Creative, Shakespeare, Homer, Dante,” 
and “ The Reflective or Perceptive, Wordsworth, Keats, Tennyson.” 
In our simplicity we had thought that poetry properly sustained a 
natural relation to music; but it seems that we have labored under 
an entire mistake, that poetry has literally a higher range and dis- 
dains to stoop. Lyric poetry was the first in order of time, anc is yet 
held by every ninety-nine out of a hundred as first in importance. 
By no possible construction of facts can this order come under his 
classification. It is not creative. Nor is it the result of reflection, but 
of passion or emotion. It expresses what is felt. It is but the outgush- 
ing of man’s emotional nature. When Miriam and her sister choristers 
struck their loud cymbals and sung the triumphs of Jehovah at the 
Red Sea, this order of poetry had its earthly incarnation, a date some- 
what more ancient than Homer or Wordsworth.. 

One of our most gifted poets gives us a truer theory and a juster 
criticism in some lines which are read oftener and more highly appre- 
ciated than many of his longer and loftier imaginative flights, because 
they find an echo in every human heart. 

W 
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“Come read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time. 


Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Who through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies.” 


Indeed the songs and poems which are canonized in the memory and 
heart, for the largest part, are those which boast only this humble 
origin. We laud the genius who produces the grand and sublime, 
but love the poet who gives us the sweet vibrations of the lesser 
strings of humanity. Each poet has.a style of his own, a peculiar gift, 
which it is his province and duty to cultivate, and that this individ- 
uality so far from being a defect of genius, is his divine diploma, 
authenticating his high calling as one of earth’s sweet singers. 

However wide the extremes of the reviews may be, it of itself 
proves no defect in literature, nor does it always indicate that the 
critics have been guilty of ignorance or misapprehension. It only 
illustrates the drift of their tastes and the sources of their chief intel- 
lectual enjoyment. It further shows that a fixed and unalterable 
canon of criticism is impracticable and perhaps undesirable. The 
principles of science and religion require fixed laws, that must not 
give place to every wind of doctrine; but taste demands an unlimited 
range, where it can expatiate at large, free from check or trammel. 
The lover of the simple ballad will not be likely to fully appreciate 
the grand and stately epic, nor will the wonder-working imagination 
stoop from its lofty contemplations for 


“ Aught of oaten stop or pastoral song.” 


But the field is ample for all and the provision for enjoyment most 
abundant. The great end is that each and all may be satisfied with a 
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full measure of that which pleases best. To be a good critic requires, 
more than for any thing else, a universal genius. He must have the 
amplest endowments of nature, the widest range and nicest culture, 
and the greatest familiarity with every school of art, and then be 
able to show how nearly the artist or author has approximated the 
highest known standards. His office is not simply to find blemishes, 
or to present a few salient passages for admiration. This a tyro can do. 
The views should be broad, comprehensive and true,—to nature and 
truth sternly just, yet to human weakness and imperfection merciful, 
remembering that he also is surrounded with like infirmities. Was 
Johnson a just critic when he declared that “Paradise Lost” was a 
poem remarkable only for its great length? Byron’s recipe for com- 
pounding critics is still extant. Hence they are as plenty as quack 
medicines, and quite as great a humbug. 

In order to a just estimate of the literature of the day, we must 
understand something of the characteristics of the times. That is, 
we must look outside the book to find the mould in which it had its 
shapings. Hach age has its literary types and hobbies. One has its 
eclogues and pastorals; another abounds in sonnets and sentiment- 
alism, while yet a third is productive of epics and tragedies. Now 
the critic must take a survey of the whole field during each of these 
transition periods, before he can tell where the victory belongs. We 
have often queried what will be the judgment formed by future ages 
of the times in which we live. Contrasts alternate so rapidly and 
contend so tenaciously for supremacy as to make the world appear 
a stupendous paradox. If we can boast the most splendid discove- 
ries in the arts and sciences, rapid and liberal efforts for the im- 
provement of society, we must also confess to the most absurd revela- 
tions of stupidity and sentimentalism. Absurdities which would dis- 
grace a kraal of Hottentots are found side by side with manifestations 
of wisdom and genius which would ‘adorn a paradise of angels. If 
hundreds gather to listen to the wisdom and eloquence of statesmen 
and orators, or the teachings of philosophers and divines, thousands 
are also attracted by the snapping of a medium’s joints or the myste- 
rious jumpings of a table. If we erect “storied urn and animated 
bust” over the remains of departed heroes, there are those who are 
emulous to harness themselves to the chariot wheels of a painted 
courtezan, simply because she can outrage modesty and twirl round 
poised on her great toe. To keep in order, we get into disorder. In 
advocating liberty, we manifest the most odious tyranny. In a 
heated zeal for toleration, the greatest intolerance is exhibited; and in 
the furor of benevolence, the most obvious laws of charity are neglected. 
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The old writers, whose works have been so long admitted into the 
classics of our language, regarded the world of mankind as the scope 
of their observation, from which boundless field they drew their 
graphic pictures of life and character, in which they have been fol- 
lowed by Irving and a very few others of our American authors. A 
landscape to please must have all its parts harmoniously presented. 
And much the largest share of the literature of the present day fails to 
please from the want of congruity. The pictures may be life-like as 
far as they go, but the mind and heart are surfeited with kitchen scenes 
and prison tableaus, with pick-pocket tactics and piratical heroism, 
with Jacob Faithfuls and Jack Shepherds, Les Miserables and Laus 
Veneris, Little Katys, Nells, Lamp Lighters and Match Girls, and 
we long for a peep once more at scenes whose moral shadings shall 
have other accessions than poverty, pirates and loose virtue. 

We might prolong this discussion to almost any length and not 
overdo the subject, but space will not admit and it must be left to 
other pages and abler hands. 

A moderate acquaintance with the true philosophy of criticism 
will not only enable one more fully to enjoy what is worthy of gen- 
eral perusal, but also to detect falsehood and grossness, however 
gilded by style or transfused with passion, and bring back, at least the 
Christian reader, to the “pure well of English undefiled.” 


Srpney Dyer. 
PHILADELPHIA, PERN. 
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THE SCRIPTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 192.) 


HAs given in the preceding number of the QUARTERLY an 
outline view of what we conceive to be the Scriptural doctrine 
concerning the constitution of man, we now propose to examine some 
of the leading Scriptural passages which bear on this important topic. 
Venturing to refer the reader to our preceding paper for an explana- 
tion of terms and a general statement of our views, we proceed at 
once with our examination. 


I. Zhe Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living 
sowl.— GENESIS ii. 7.2, 

Here are three statements, each affirming a distinct fact. The 
question arises: Do these statements express three independent facts, 
or only two,—the last statement expressing the result of briuging 
together the first two facts? The Received Version implies the latter. 
How far the translators may have been unconsciously biased in this 
interpretation by the dualistic theory then and still current concern- 
ing the constitution of man, we do not presume to say. This much 

1 A curious tradition exists among that remarkable people, the Karens: ‘“ God took a small 


piece of his own life, blew into the nostrils of his son and daughter, and they became living 
beings, and were really human.” . 
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at least is certain: it is the interpreter’s business to search for the 
meaning of the Divine Inspirer as indicated in the words and sug- 
gested by other Scriptural passages,—not to tint the Inspirer’s mean- 
ing with his own. Neither let us be misled by the term “became” in 
this passage. We have referred the text to one of the most distinguished 
Hebraists of the country, and although we have no right to claim him 
as the patron of our views, we have his authority for saying that the 
term here rendered became might with equal propriety have been 
rendered was. The same scholar has kindly sent us a translation of 
the passage which we subjoin: “.\nd Jehovah God formed the man of 
dust from the ground, and breathed into his nostrils [the] life-breath, 
and the man became (or was) a living soul.” 

Availing ourselves of the light cast by Apostolic Scripture on the 
constitution of man, we think we find in this passage a recognition of 
his three-fold nature.’ 

We regard the text as affirming three independent yet céordinate 
facts. At the one extreme we have the body, formed of dust from 

‘the ground; at the other extreme we-have the pneuma, in-breathed 
by the Holy One; connecting the two—acting as the nidus for them 
to dwell in—holding them so to speak in solution,—we have the psyche 
or vital and sentient principle common to man and animals. We do 
not then regard the “living soul” as a consequent or product of 
the union of body and pneuma. Man would have been a “living 
soul” had he received from God no pneuma or inspiration—just as 
the animals around him were “living souls.’* Man's peculiarity as 
distinguished from brutes comes out in the second statement of the 
text: God “breathed into his nostrils the life-breath.” We lay no 
very special stress on the phrase rendered “breath of life” considered 


1 Of course we do not mean to be understood as affirming that psyche and pneuma are dis- 
tinct substances or essences. The distinction between them, as we conceive, is phenomenal, 
rather than constitutional. We do not know what constitutes human personality. And till 
this fascinating, most baffling, problem is solved, it does not become us to draw microscopic 
definitions. We may venture, however, to say as much as this: The difference between 
psyche and pneuma is a difference in function and in manifestation or aspect. Man’s inner 
nature is a Janus Bifrons, with a psychical or human, earthward side, and a pneumatic, or 
divine, heavenward side. One thing we must insist on: Man is a unity, not a plurality. It 
is for this very reason that we have so scrupulously used in this discussion the term anthro- 
pology—regarding man as an integer, not as.a trichotomy. Soma, psyche and pneuma do not 
constitute a trinity, but a unity. Nor is complexity of structure inconsistent with unity of 
individuality. Man is more than a bare unit. He isa unity. An atom of oxygen, (assum- 
ing that oxygen is strictly an element,) is only a unit. Oxygen and hydrogen forming  mole- 
cule of water isa unity. As difference of sounds is essential to harmony, so complexity is 
essential to unity. And the greater the complexity, the higher the unity. The animalcule is 
so simple in structure as to be scarcely above a unit or a monad. Man, the most complex of 
structures, realizes the highest conception of an earthly unity. 

2 See Genesis i. 20, 21, 24, 30; ii. 19; ix. 12, 16. 
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by itself, although we believe that an examination of all the passages 
in which it occurs' will show that it is invariably applied either to 
God or man—never to brutes. But we do lay special emphasis on 
the verb rendered breathed :—a mysterious act of Deity which, what- 
ever it may mean, is never asserted in connection with brutes. Man 
alone has the inspiration of Deity. This is the august peculiarity 
which separates him discretively and everlastingly from the animal 
creation. “Thou hast made him to lack little of Divinity.” 

But although the three-fold nature of man seems to be thus dis- 
tinctly recognized on the very first page of the Scriptural account of 
his creation, yet, for reasons assigned in our previous paper, the doc- 
trine, so far as the element of the pneuma is concerned, lies almost 
entirely in abeyance throughout the Old Testament revelation. We 
do not therefore lay any special stress on our passage, save as it is 
illuminated by the light of subsequent Scriptures. In fact since the 
course of Divine revelation has ever been marked by a progressive 
unfolding of what it had always germinally contained, it is reasonable 
to believe that the Pentateuch is to be explained by the Epistles, 
not the Epistles by the Pentateuch. Accordingly, since it is to Apos- 
tolic Scripture that we are chiefly indebted for the true anthropology, 


we shall select the remainder of our passages from the New Testa- 
ment. . 


II. And so t is written, the first man Adam was made a living 
soul ; the last Adam was made a quickening spirit.” —I CORINTHIANS 
xv. 45. : 

We approach this text with timidity, for it opens a transcendent 
theme. Nevertheless as the distinction between psyche and pneuma 
comes out here if anywhere, we do not feel at liberty to evade it. 
Reminding the reader that it is easier to ask questions than to 
answer them, and that this may be one of the passages to which Peter - 
alludes when he speaks of his beloved brother Paul as having written 
certain things hard to be understood, we submit the following consid- 
erations as hints which may help towards a solution. 

Note then as a clue for the whole discussion that the aposile is 
here setting forth the dignity of the resurrection body. “It is sown 
in corruption: it is raised in incorruption. It is sown in dishonor: it 
is raised in glory. It is sown in weakness: it is raised in power. It 


1 Genesis ii. 7; vii. 22; Deuteronomy xx. 16; Joshua x. 40; xi. 11,14; II Samuel xxii. 
16; I Kings xv. 29; xvii. 17; Job iv. 9; xxvi.4; xxvii. 3; xxxii. 8; xxxiii. 4; xxxiv. 14; 
xxxvii. 10; Psalm xviii. 15; cl. 6; Proverbs xx. 27; Isaiah ii. 22; xxx. 83; xlii. 5; lvii. 16; 
Daniel vy. 23; x. 17. 3 Psalm viii. 5. 
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is sown a psychical body: it is raised a pneumatic body.” As there 
is a psychical body suited to the inferior part of our nature, so there 
is a pneumatic body suited to the superior part of our nature. The 
apostle’s point is that the future body of the redeemed will be incom- 
parably nobler than the present; and this for the reason that in the 
future life the pneuma or nobler part of man’s nature will be supreme, 
whereas in this life the psyche or lower part of man’s nature, even in 
the case of the regenerate, is the characteristic principle. Moreover, 
he asserts that this is no new fact obtruding into the world as a con- 
sequence of sin, but it is as old as Adam himself. ‘“ And so it is writ- 
ten: the first man Adam was made a living psyche.” It was in- 
wrought as a constitutive part of the original scheme of things that 
the lower should precede the higher, the inferior the superior, the 
psyche the pneuma, the first Adam the second Adam. That was 
not first which is pneumatic, but that which is psychical, and after- 
ward that which is pneumatic. This is the universal law; and 
Adam, although sinless, was no exception to it. 

Observe however that when the apostle says the first man Adam 
was made a living psyche, we must not understand him as implying 
that Adam was created with only a psychical nature. Adam was 
created, as we think the text already considered declares, with soma, 
psyche and pneuma: that is, a complete man. But in declaring that 
he was made a living psyche, the apostle is describing him only char- 
acterizingly: that is to say, by the trait which most prominently 
marked him. For instance: when we say of a man “he is all 
nerve,” we do not mean to deny that he has muscle, or bone, or 
brain, or heart. We only mean to say that his nervous system 
specially characterizes him. So also when Paul declares that Adam 
was made a living psyche he does not mean to say that he was made 
without a pneuma any more than without a body. He simply de- 
s¢ribes him by that trait or principle which was dominant in him as a 
creature placed under conditions of progress ; that is to say, as a crea- 
ture placed in a state of probation, discipline, growth, and so of rela- 
tive imperfection, or imperfection compared with the state of life to 
which he might by a life of righteousness attain. Howbeit that was 
not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural, and afterward 
that which is spiritual. First the psychical; then the pneumatic. 
This was the law for the sinless Adam not less than for us. And the 
apostle’s assertion is that Adam was made a creature in whom at the 
outset the psyche was the characteristic principle. 

But what is meant by the statement that Adam was made a living 
psyche? Or to put the question in a more general form: what is the 
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Scriptural use of the terms psyche and pneuma? Contenting our- 
selves here with concisest statements, we again take the liberty of 
referring the reader tg our preceding paper for more detailed expla- 
nations. . 

1. Consider first the psyche. Primarily the term 4x7 means the 
the breath, the life, the vital principle,—that mysterious force which 
makes the object which possesses it, whatever it be, a living being. 
Thus in the Mosaic account of the creation of the animal kingdom in- 
cluding man, the terms describing the water and land animals, and 
rendered in our Version living creatures, or creatures having life, 
are literally identical with the terms rendered’ elsewhere “living 
soul,”* This is an exceedingly formidable point which the upholders 
of the dichotomous theory are not at liberty to overlook. To us it 
presents no difficulty, for we look elsewhere for the sign which dis- 
tinguishes man from brutes. Secondly ¢vy% means the sentient prin- 
ciple—the seat of the sensations, instincts, desires, affections, cogni- 
tions—the lower animal nature, as distinguished from the higher 
human nature. And this sentient capacity, like the vital principle, 
man shares, although in an immeasurably nobler degree, with the 
animals around him. 

2. Consider secondly the pneuma. This is distinctively the reli- 
gious faculty. The pneuma is the capacity by which man has the 
sense of God, by which he comes into contact with him and appre- 
hends him, and knows him, and enters into conscious fellowship with 
him, and is made partaker of the Divine nature as being God’s son— 
the offspring of the Father of spirits. The pneuma is that Divine 
gift which man received when Jehovah God breathed into him the 
life-breath. A pneuma there is in man, and the in-breathing of the 
Almighty giveth him understanding.” Does the reader say that in as- 
cribing souls to animals the brute creation is too much ennobled, so 
that man is disgraced by the nearness of the kinship? Perhaps it 
would be so were man, like the brute, only a living soul, even as some 
of the poor pagan philosophers of antiquity feared it might be. But 
we to whom have been committed the lively oracles know that man 
has a spirit as well asa soul, The higher then the animal creation 
is raised in the scale of being, the loftier the vantage ground above 
them all from which man towers. Ah! they who practically deny 
the Scriptural distinction between soul and spirit—they who are say- 
ing to their souls: “Soul! take thine ease, eat, drink, be merry, for 
to-morrow we die!”—they who are psychical, having not the Pneuma;* 


1 See Genesis i. 20, 21, 24, 80; ii. 7, 19; ix. 12,16, 2 Job xxxii. 8. 3 Jude 19. 
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they aré the genuine iconoclasts of the race, defacing the image 
and likeness of God in man—laying their hand of sacrilegious 
murder on the higher celestial life that can be hid with Christ in God, 
dooming man, for whose dignity they are so anxious, t@ the annihila- 
tion of the beasts that perish !* 

Yet for all this, man even in -his original sinless state—compared 
with the glory which awaited him in the natural order of his spiritual 
development—was, characteristically and specially as contrasted 
with the Second Adam, a psychical man. He was toa large extent 
a creature of circumstances, impulse, tendency, automatic movement. 
Capable of ascending according to the divinely ordained law of growth 
into a state where the pneuma would be supreme, the Creator so con- 
stituted him that he began his career in a state where the psyche was 
supreme. Psyche, soul, life, was the keynote of the Adamic state. 
And so it is written: the first man Adam was made a living soul. 

Consider now the other member of the text: the last Adam was 
made a life-giving pneuma. . 

We have seen that the apostle is not to be understood as denying to 
the first Adam the possession of a pneuma; so he is not to be understood 
as denying to the Second Adam the possession of a psyche. He is de- 
scribing the two Adams not absolutely but relatively,—by those more 
prominent distinctive traits which gave to each his character. As 
the first Adam, although possessing pneuma, psyche and soma, 
was characteristically a psychical, soulish, man, so the Second Adam, 
although possessing, as the son of Mary, pneuma, psyche and soma, 
was characteristically a pneumatic, spiritual, man. Thus*distinguished, 
the first Adam was made a soul: the Second Adam a Spirit. 

Note also that as. the first Adam is described characteristically as 
a psyche that is simply living, the Second Adam is described charac- 
teristically as a pneuma that is not only living but also life-giving. 
In the first Adam life existed as in a receptacle; from the Second 
Adam life flows as from a fountain. Upon the first Adam life de- 
scended as a gift; in the Second Adam life dwells as a giver. Having 
life in himself inherently, and not as a bestowment, the Second Adam 
could touch its*very origin and spring, and so had power to lay down 
his life and power to take it up again,—having in his grasp the keys 
of Hades and Death as being himself the resurrection and the life. 

And here a very interesting question arises to which we can. allude 


1 We suggest as a formula for organic life the following: Vegetables have soma; animals 
have soma plus psyche; man has soma plus psyche plus pneuma. Had these distinctions 
been observed many of the angry battles concerning man’s place in creation never would have 
been waged. 
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with only utmost brevity: Has man natural immortality? We are 
aware that the subject is beset with peculiar difficulties—difficulties 
exegetical, philosophical, theological. It becomes us then to speak 
with caution.’ Nevertheless we cannot help feeling that the distinc- 
tion between psyche and pneuma casts a flood of light on the problem. 

To the question whether man was created immortal we answer 
Yes; and No. If you think of him as having a pneuma, we answer, 
Yes. For that pneuma is the inbreathing of the Ancient of Days who 
only hath immortality, so that in his very constitution man is allied 
to Deity, and is an heir to his immortality. If you think of him as 
having only a psyche, we answer, No. For by that psyche he is allied 
to the brutes around him that perish with their bodies, and so he 
shares their mortality. So far as we can see, it is not the psyche but 
the pneuma that is inherently immortal. In the case of man the 
psyche, so to speak, becomes immortalized because associated with 
the pneuma. It is not inherently immortal, but becomes construc- 
tively so because blended with the immortal pneuma.’ 

The immortality of the body as now organized is quite another 
question. Composed as it is of material atoms, of which the dust of 
the ground may well serve as the standing type, it is subject to the 
laws of matter; and these laws are toa certain extent laws of change,—, 
laws ofdissolution and combination, each chasing the other in ever- 
lasting cycles. We must conclude therefore that Adam’s body, in 
simple virtue of the fact that it was a material body, and as such 
subject to the laws of matter az at present established, would have 
been mortal, ¢ven had he not sinned, and had there been no special 
provision made by which its immortality would have been secured. 
That provision however seems to have been made. It was that mys- 
terious sacrament of the tree of life, or life-giving tree, which stood in 
the midst of the garden.2/ Had Adam not sinned, he would in the 
natural course of events have remained in the garden, and eaten of the 
life-giving tree, and so have become physically as he already was spir- 
itually immortal. But he fell and 80 forfeited the possibility of his 
physical immortality. And not only was he himself driven out of 
Eden, but his sin was the occasion of Jehovah’s appointing the Cheru- 
bim and the flaming sword turning to and fro to bar the access of any 
of his posterity to the life-giving tree. And so death hath passed 
through unto all men, for that all have sinned. 


1 In this light we have no difficulty with such texts as the following: ‘ What shall it profit 
a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul? Or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul ?”—MARk viii. 36, 37. 

2 Professor Hovey has some valuable remarks on this point in his monograph on the State 
of the Impenitent Dead, pp. 16-18. 
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But the Second Adam has come down into the world a life-giving 
Pneuma. As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive. Blessed are they that wash their robes that they may have a 
right to the tree of life and enter in through the gates into the city !1 
Not only does the Son of God quicken the pneuma, dead in trespasses and 
sins. He also gives to it a pneumatic body—a body suited to the pneuma. 
As all men born of the first Adam receive from him a body psychi- 
cal, and this for the reason that he was what he was, namely, a living 
psyche, so all men born of the Second Adam receive from him a body 
pneumatic, and this for the reason that he is what he is, namely, a 
life-giving Pneuma. There stands the poor blighted tree of human- 
ity, drooping and dying,—its sap corrupted, its fruit blasted, its 
leaves withered, its branches broken, its trunk degenerated and de- 
caying. But the Eternal Word descended, and as though a Divine 
Scion plucked from the very root of Godhead, grafted himself 
into the decaying stock of our humanity, implanting the germ of a 
new, @ nobler, a diviner life and growth. True, this revivifying and 
ennobling Graft does not necessarily propagate its influence through 
every twig and leaf of the tree. Just as with the earthly trees about 
us, although every leaf is organically connected with the whole tree, yet 
each leaf, as though an independent unit, may keep green or fade, 
thrive or die, by itself,—even so with the tree of humanity, although 
the Son of God grafted himself into its stock by becoming the son of 
man and offers to vitalize and glorify the whole tree to remotest 
twig and tiniest leaflet, yet only those leaves that come into and 
retain a vital connection with the Divine Scion can receive the ener- 
gizing of the Heavenly Infusion. “As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself except it abide in the vine, no more can ye except ye abide in 
me.” 

The great lesson of the text ig this: the two Adams—the one the 
Adam from the dust, the other the Adam from heaven,—are the two 
springheads of humanity. The first Adam as being psychical was 
simply alive: the Second Adam as being pneumatic was also life- 
giving? The first Adam was innocent, which is a passive, initial 
state: the Second Adam was holy, which is an active, developed state. 
The first Adam was, so to speak, the negative, the Second Adam the 
positive pole of humanity. Accordingly what we lost in the first 
Adam, even Eden the earthly, we may regain and immeasurably 
more than regain in the Second Adam, even Eden the heavenly. 


4 


1 I Corinthians xv. 22; Revelation xxii, 14. 
2 As Holy Scripture distinguishes between yvxj and mvedua, so it distinguishes between 
Bios and gw. ios is the life of the psychical man: ¢w% the life of the pneumatic. 
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“If by one man’s offense death reigned by one, much more they which 
receive abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness shall reign 
in life by One, Jesus Christ.” 

How great then the sublimity of living in a Christain.—that is to 
say, a Christly estate! It is a noble thing to be simply a man. To be 
able to paint with Raphael,—to discover with Newton,—to sing with 
Milton,—to reason with Aristotle,—to love with Dante,—this is nobil- 
ity indeed. But it is the nobility of the psychical, animal, perishable 
man in the inferior plane of nature—born of the first Adam—of the 
earth earthy. But to know, and feel, and love, and grow divine with 
the Lord from heaven—Son of God and Son of Man—is to dwell on the 
very highest crests of all possible greatness and majesty, because born 
in the immeasurably loftier plane of supernature, even of the Second 
Adam—Deity incarnate. The glory of the one is terrestial: the 
glory of the other is celestial. 

Reminding our readers that the Apostle institutes this contrast be- 
tweeen the two Adams in order to show that what he has just been 
stating concerning the present body and the future body is in har- 
mony with the respective natures of the first Adam and the Second, 
let us turn our attentlon to that preceding statement. 


III. Jt is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body. 
' There is a natural body and there is a spiritual body.—I Corin- 
THIANS xv. 44, 

The term “spiritual” as here used cannot mean “made of spirit;” 
for this would be a contradiction in terms, as much as if one should 
speak of an immaterial material. The contrast is not as our Version 
would seem to imply between matter and spirit—between what is ma- 
terial and what is immaterial—but between what is psychical and 
what is pneumatic. What the apostle asserts is this: there is a psychi- 
cal body, or body suited to the use of the psyche, and there is a pneu- 
matic body, or body suited to the use of the pneuma, And his argument 
is that as certainly. as we havea body suited to our lower psychical na- 
ture, just so certainly shall we have a body suited to our higher pneu- 
matic nature. It is sown a psychical body: it is raised a pneumatic 
body. If there is a psychical body, there is also a pneumatic body. 
And so it is written: The first man Adam was man a living psyche: 
the last Adam a life-giving pneuma. 

1. Consider first the statement that the present body is a pyschical 
body, or body suited to the use of the psyche. 

Remembering that the psyche is the sphere of the animal, auto- 
matic, instinctive, sentient, cognitive life, it is easy to see that this 
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present body of ours is a body precisely suited to such a sphere. 
However unsuited to the higher pneumatic nature, it is an admirable 
instrument and organ of the lower psychical nature. See how readily 
and perfectly it obeys the psyche: how reluctlantly and imperfectly 
the pneuma! The savage—so confpletely the creature of instinct and 
impulse and passion—is the type of the psychical man. Notice also 
that if ever a man lives a life that is merely sensuous, it is the bar- 
barian. And there is no man that finds the body such a fit instru- 
ment of his tendencies and inner nature as the savage. It would be 
difficult to find among an equal number. of men in civilized communi- 
ties, where there is less devotion to mere animal pursuits, so many 
stalwart frames and such powers of endurance merely physical as 
were exhibited by the North American Indians when Governor 
Carver set his foot on Plymouth Rock. 

Look first at the psyche in its lowest phase. As the vital princi- 
ple or seat of life, it bids the heart beat, the lungs expand and con- 
tract, the digestive, circulatory, absorbent, secretive, assimilative 
organs perform their varied functions. But with this the pneuma 
has nothing to do, at least in way of conscious action or influence. 
Again: the psyche as the sentient principle or seat of the suscepti- 
bilities, instincts, appetites, uses the bodily organs as her servants, 
and thus can feel the sensations of hunger, thirst, heat, cold, pain, 
pleasure; and these sensations, be it observed, are spontaneous, invol- 
untary, with which the pneuma has nothing to do—that is in way of 
conscious, executive force. Again: the psyche as the emotional 
principle or seat of the sensibilities, affections, passions, finds in the 
body a facile means of communicating with the outward world,— 
drinking in through this channel pain and pleasure from the deform- 
ities and beauties of nature and of art. In fine, this present body 
forms, if we may so say, the natural point of contact between the 
psyche and whatever addresses itself to the psyche in the outward 
world, or in material nature as at present organized. The body is 
a well-nigh perfect instrument of the psyche. Well then may the 
Apostle call it a psychical body. 

2. Consider secondly the future pneumatic body, or body suited to 
the use of the pneuma. 

Bearing in mind that the pneuma is the highest wa of man’s na- 
ture—that part which is made in the image and likeness of God and 
which makes him to lack little of Divinity—that capacity by which 
he apprehends and knows God and comes into conscious fellowship 
with the Father of spirits,—it needs little argument to show that in 
what respects this body is most suited to the psyche in those respects 
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it is most unsuited to the pneuma. While the body is an unob- 
structed inlet and outlet for the psyche, it is a blockaded port to the 
pneuma. It is easy to walk by sight, which is a psychical life; for 
then we have the help of the body. It is hard to walk by faith, which 
is a pneumatic life; for then we have the embargo of the body. 
There is profound philosophy in a temperate Christian asceticism— 
keeping the body under and bringing it in subjection. It clarifies 
and sharpens the spiritual sense and girds up the pneumatic powers. 
But even here the body as now constituted is at best a miserable 
organ of what is highest in man’s nature, as many an earnest Chris- 
tian has bitterly felt. And therefore has he with our Apostle groaned 
within himself—burdened with this vile body—earnestly longing, 
not to be unclothed, not to be stripped of his body and wander in the 
dark spaces of eternity a raimentless spirit, but to be clothed upon 
with his attire from heaven, even his spiritual body. 

And what a glorious body that spiritual body will be! What will 
be its figure or precise nature we know not; for Holy Scripture has 
not revealed it. But this we do know, for this Holy Scripture has 
revealed: it will be a body as perfectly suited to the pneuma as the 
present body is suited to the psyche. And as the pneuma is incom- 
parably nobler than the psyche, so shall the coming pneumatic body 
be incomparably nobler than the present psychical body. It shall 
be the same body as the present, but as much more glorious as 


The tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great Admiral 


is more glorious than the puny seed crushed into the earth and dying 
beneath the careless hoof of the bounding elk. 

Besides: who knows what mighty faculties of our nature may be 
even now wrapped up in latency, lying dormant in this our initial 
state? Take as an illustration one suggested by the late Archbishop 
Whately.1 We know that it is not the eye which sees, but the ego— 
the eye being simply the organ of vision or instrument by which the 
ego sees. Take now the case of a man born blind. He has the 
faculty of vision: for that is in his personality. But he has not the op- 
portunity of vision; for the organ of sight is in some way imperfect. 
Yet, although he has never seen any thing himself, he knows that there 
is such a faculty as vision and that different objects have different 
colors; for he has heard these things from others, But suppose that 


1 Future State, pp. 104, 105. 
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this person born blind had been brought up from infancy to manhood 
without ever having been told that other persons possessed the faculty 
and organ of vision, or that there were such glorious things in the 
world as light, colors, sunsets, rainbows; he would never suspect the 
existence of such things, much less that he himself had the faculty 
of vision. And should he by any blessed fortune obtain his sight, he 
would be “amazed at discovering that hehad all along been in posses- 
sion—so far as the brain and mind are concerned—of a faculty which 
he had had no opportunity to exercise and of whose very existence 
he had never dreamed.” Possibly in some such way there are latent 
faculties in the spiritual part of our nature of whose existence we have 
never been conscious, because these imperfect bodies of ours have no 
organs for their exercise. But when the great Resurrection crisis 
comes and we are invested with our pneumatic bodies—bodies en- 
dowed with organs for the exercise of faculties purely pneumatic—we 
shall suddenly become conscious of new powers as much more glorious 
than our present as the visible material world is more glorious to him 
who is blessed with sight than it is to him who is blind. It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be. But we know that when he shall ap- 
pear we shall be like him: for we shall see him as he is. Then be- 
holding with open face as in a glass the glory of the Lord, we shall 
be changed into the same image from glory to glory.. What that 
image is an apostle tells us: “Our commonwealth is in heaven: 
from whence also we look for a Saviour—the Lord Jesus Christ—who 
shall change the body of our humiliation so that it shall be fashioned 
like unto the body of his glory, according to the working whereby he 
is able even to subdue all things unto himself.” For as we now bear 
the image of the first man who is of the earth earthy, so shall we 
bear the image of the Second Man, who is the Lord from heaven. 
Doubtless the coming body will still be a material body. But how 
it can be material and still be wanting in that flesh and blood which 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God, we know not. It is to be re- 
membered that figure is not the same as form; that while the figure 
is incidental and transient, the form is essential and abiding.’ 
Again: it is not for us to limit the diversity of conditions and 
aspects which matter in the hands of an omnipotent God may assume. 
We cannot too often recall the Saviour’s reply to the Sadducees after 
their adroit question concerning the Resurrection: “Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God.” Again: we know not 


1 Trench points out in a very suggestive way the distinction between wopdy and oxjua in 
the second volume of his Synonymes, pp. 99-105. 
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that precise thing which constitutes indentity. In what sense is the 
full-grown oak identical with the buried acorn? And yet it is the 
same individual organism. It is sown an acorn: it is raised an oak. 
The chemical phenomena of allotropism, as when carbon appears 
under the different aspects of black lead and diamond, may help us to 
conceive how identity of element may maintain itself in varieties of 
organization and aspect. It is sown a psychical body: it is raised a 
pneumatic body. 

Glorious then is the light which our image casts on the future state. 
True, it does not tell us what the coming body will be. But it tells us, 
what is more blessed for us to know, that that body will be perfectly 
suited to the noblest, most God-like part of our nature. It tells us 
that the emancipated, regent, glorified pneuma shall be invested with 
a pneumatic body perfectly correspondent to all her majestic wants— 
perfectly instrumental to all her majestic capacities. It tells us that 
that pneumatic body will be in very fact the Novwm Organon of the 
celestial realm in a sense transcendently sublimer than any which 
Bacon ever conceived. It tells us that that glorified pneuma—girded 
with a rectified reason, a clarified conscience, a free, regent will— 
gifted with powers of direct intuition—endowed with the dynamic 
force of an immortal growth,—and gathering as she careers through 
the eternal cycles fresh and innumerable accessions of strength, and 
knowledge, and love, and purity, and glory, shall have in her spiritual 
body a perfect and shining vehicle, whose glowing axle shall evermore 
keep glad pace with her own lightning wing. In fine, it tells us that 
our salvation will be a WHOLE salvation; a complete transfigurement of 
the entire man; an everlasting beatitude for Spirit, Soul and Body. 

Now if there be such a pneumatic body as this, why cannot we be 
invested with it at once? Why must we wait these long weary years, 
groaning in these earthly tabernacles,—these poor psychical bodies 
of ours? Why does not that Father who is as Almighty as he is 
gracious, grant us even now that earnest longing which an apostle has 
taught us to feel—not for that we would be unclothed—but clothed 
upon with our celestial raiment? The Apostle has ee the 
question, and our next passage is the answer. 


IV. Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual but that which 
is natural, and afterward that which is spiritual—I CoRINTHIANS 
xv. 46. 

The ascent from the body vw to the body pneumatic is buf 
an instance of a law which, so far as we can see, pervades the uni- 
verse. There is no caprice, no repenting, no confusion in God. He 


x 
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is a Sovereign indeed, working out all things after the counsel of his 
own will. But in the exercise of his sovereignty it pleases him to 
Tule according to a law of progress. Whenever Jehovah marches it 
is to advance—never to recede—bidding his creatures obey the law of 
an ever ascending order. The.lower precedes the higher; the imma- 
ture the mature; the imperfect the perfect; the first Adam the Second 
Adam;' the body psychical the body pneumatic. That is not first 
which is pneumatic, but that which is psychical, and afterward that 
which is pneumatic. 

For the purpose of bringing out the distinction between psyche and 
pneuma still more vividly, let us glance at some other illustrations of 
the law of progress which the Apostle here enumerates. 

Observe, for instance, the ascent from infancy to manhood. The 
child’s love is characteristically psychical. He is preéminently the 
creature of impulse, instinct, appetite, passion, abounding life. The 
younger he is, the more spontaneously, unreasoningly, instinctively, 
automatically, in a word the more psychically, he acts. What an 
unconscious touch of truth in our habit of applying the impersonal 
pronoun 7t indiscriminately to infants and animals! But as he grows 
older, and if his development be a normal one—according to God’s 
order and truth—he grows more deliberate, more optative, more self- 
ruling, in a word, more pneumatic. When he was a child he spake 
as a child; he understood as a child; he thought as a child: that is 
to say, he was psychical. But when he becomes a man he puts away 
childish things, exchanging the psychical for the pneumatic. This is 
heaven’s own law for humanity: first the psychical, then the pneu- 
matic. It is as unnatural that a child should be pneumatic as it 
ought to be unnatural that a man should be psychical. 

It is very interesting to observe how psychical affection precedes 
pneumatic.? We begin life with loving psychically; it is a blessed 
thing if true to our capacity for ascent we end life with loving pneu- 
matically. The child’s love for its parent is instinctive; its affection 
for its acquaintances more or less impulsive and capricious. The 
child’s love is in a word psychical. But when he becomes a man he 
exchanges this psychical love for a love which is characteristically 
pneumatic. And when the instinctive, undiscriminating love of our 
psychical nature rises into the conscious, elective, moral love of our 
pneumatic nature, then is our love made perfect; and looking upon the 
disciples of Jesus of every name,-we can exclaim with the Master: 
#1 We must be born before we can be regenerated.—JoHN CALVIN in loco. 


2 For a rich expansion of this point see F. W. Robertson's admirable sermon on the text 
under consideration, 
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“Behold my mother and my brethren!” Nor is such catholic love 
unnatural: it is only supernatural. For the gospel does not array us 
against nature; she only plants us above nature. Here then is 
ascent, progress. That is not first which is pneumatic, but that which 
is psychical, and afterward that which is pneumatic. 

Again: notice the growth of the Christian character. Speaking in 
way of characterization, the progress is from the psychical to the pneu- 
matic. The young convert’s experience, however old he may be in 
years, is peculiarly psychical. It is impulsive, fitful, prone’to ex- 
tremes, alternating between the seventh heavens and the dungeons of 
despair. He is very much dependent on the outward world—living, 
so to speak, in the weather—disturbed by every cloud and change of 
wind—elated or disheartened by a word, a look. But if he has really 
been born again—born of the Holy Pneuma—he will outgrow the 
swaddling bands of the psychical and dilate into the pneumatic. 
Adding to his faith the serener, solider, diviner graces, he grows more 
stable and sure-footed—no longer tossed to and fro as a child by every 
gust of doctrine—but rooted, edified in Christ. He resists temptation 
more calmly, steadfastly. He grows more catholic in his charities. 
He becomes nobler and more spiritual in his views of God, of Christ, 
of the Gospel, of Duty, of Heaven. Perfect love at length casts out 
all fear. The spasmodic tyranny of the psyche yields to the even and 
healthful sway of the pneuma, and so does he at last attain unto and 
exult in James’ law of liberty.. He is in one word pneumatic. But 
he has not become such suddenly. He has grown up into it. First 
a little child: then a young man: then a father. First the psychical: 
then the pneumatic. 

This principle bears with special significance on the matter of infan- 
tile piety. We believe that as soon as an infant is old enough to sin 
consciously, he is old enough to be forgiven; that as soon as he can 
love the earthly father he can love the heavenly—for this is the 
meaning and final cause of the earthly fatherhood. And this is regen- 
eration—at least according to him whom we call Master—though it 
may not be according to the iron metaphysics of Pharisaic dogma, 
What then ought we to expect would be the prevailing complexion 
and chief characteristic of infantile piety? Unquestionably that it 
would be psychical. Even Adam—the upright, pure, sinless Adam— 
described characteristically and in contrast with the Second Adam, 
was made—came from the hand of Deity—a living psyche. Let us 
not demand then that the piety of our little children—inheriting the 
curse of the fallen Adam—conceived in sin and shapen in iniquity— 
shall transcend the spirituality of the Adam unfallen! Enough that 
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we recognize what an Apostle asserts and observation confirms: That 
is not first which is pneumatic, but that which is psychical, and after- - 
ward that which is pneumatic. 


Thus far we have examined the Scriptural distinction between 
psyche and pneuma without any special reference to the fact of sin. 


In that class of passages where this element appears we shall find, if 


we mistake not, still stronger evidences and clearer illustrations of the 
distinction we are seeking to establish. But we must reserve the 
consideration of them for another paper. 


Gro. D. BoaRDMAN. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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ARCTIC RESEARCHES. 


The Open Polar Sea: A Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery towards the 
the North Pole, in the Schooner “ United States.” By Dr. I. I- 
Hares. New York: Published by Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 


aw interesting volume of Dr. Hayes has failed to receive from 
the public the attention which its intrinsic woth deserves. The 
interest in Arctic travel has abated. The intense excitement, which 
for nearly fifteen years pervaded the civilized world, while the fate of 
Sir John Franklin and his brave comrades kept all minds in anxious 
suspense, has been followed, as was natural, by a corresponding apa- 
thy. The public curiosity is appeased, and will not be stirred by the 
hope of new discoveries. Men have lost faith in the possibility of 
penetrating the icy barriers which separate the Atlantic from the 
Pacific. They doubt if either chance or science can guide a ship un- 
harmed from ocean to ocean; and are ready to pronounce any farther 
attempt to navigate those frozen waters a useless sacrifice of treasure 
and life. Many regard the efforts of the past as a prodigal expendi- 
ture; and others, mindful of the fate of Franklin and his comrades, 


deprecate any farther exposure to the bergs and floes of these stormy. 


seas, as a willful tempting of Providence. 

But this apathy will not continue, and this narrow view of the ob- 
ject of life and the use of money must soon give place to nobler aims 
which the spirit of the age inspires. Men are weighed, not counted. 
Life is not measured by years, but by character formed and heroic 
actions done. The numerous expeditions, by land and sea, to tra- 
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verse the unknown regions of the North, and to unlock the secrets of 
creation, have not been reckless outlays of national wealth or of hu- 
man lives, There are no brighter pages ir maritime history; no 
finer records of manliness, and patience and endurance, than may be 
found in the narratives of Arctic travel. The Polar seas have been a 
better school for the development of the muscular Christianity, which 
this age admires, than the gymnasia of our colleges, or the athletic 
sports of the river and the field. The fortitude, and daring, and en- 
. durance, and tenacity of purpose, and sagacity in baffling difficulties, 
and sympathy in misfortune, which have been begotten in contending 
against nature in the fastnesses of the North, are worth ten-fold more 
than their cost in ships and lives. The officers and crews have been 
ennobled by hardships; and the world has grown better by the knowl- 
edge of their sorrows and their martyrdom. Practical men may 
think it frivolous and wasteful to equip new expeditions to sail over 
barren seas. But are young men better employed in measuring tape 
behind the counter, or in hanging about the White House begging 
for office, than in learning man’s mastery over nature in the strong- 
holds of her power? Do the speculations of the Gold and Stock Ex- 
changes, the doubtful moralities of business, or the intrigues of the 
Senate Chamber develop a higher manhood than the struggles with 
the icebergs of the Greenland coast, or the dangerous floes of Barrow 
Strait? Any nation must die when the spirit of adventure in forest 
and flood becomes extinct, and the fear of peril is stronger than the 
love of discovery. The bold Vikings delivered Europe from the leth- 
argy of the Dark Ages. The heroic adventures of the sixfeenth and 
. seventeenth centuries opened to Europe the commerce of the world. 
It is not easy to estimate the effect of an heroic literature on national 
character. Roman tradition ascribed the martial spirit of Romulus to 
his being suckled by a wolf. And our children must be suckled on other 
milk than the romances of Dumas and Sue, or the mock heroics of Abbott 
and Headley, if they are to preserve the virtues of their fathers. Dr. 
Kane’s modest narrative of the bravery, and sagacity, and trust which 
carried his crew through the sufferings of two terrible winters, may 
have sowed the seed in many young Americans of the courage and 
endurance which won the nation’s victory in our late civil war. 

But it ought not to be left unsaid, in defending the policy of exploring 
the Polar seas, that the popular imagination exaggerates the dangers 
and the losses. The mortality, including the ill-fated Franklin expedi- 
tion, is far less than is common in voyages in the African or East 
Indian waters, or in the navigation of our own coasts. Omitting that 
unfortunate band, it is no greater than among seamen on duty in our 
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harbors and at naval stations. Capt. Sherard Osborn has proved, in 
a carefully prepared paper read to the English Board of Admiralty, 
' that it would be a wise economy of life, as well as a better training 
for seamen, to send naval vessels, employed uselessly elsewhere, to ex- 
tend the range of discoveries within the Arctic Circle. The improve- 
_ ments in diet suggested by long experience are a perfect safeguard 
against scurvy and the kindred diseases which have been the chief 
terror of Polar winters. Had Dr. Kane been provided with these to 
keep the energy of his crew unimpaired, he would doubtless have 
launched the keel of his life-boat on the open Polar Sea, and solved 
the great problem which is now left for a more fortunate adventurer. 
Had earlier explorers enjoyed this more perfect equipment, some one 
of them might have won permanent fame by carrying his ship from 
Baffin’s Bay through Behring’s Strait. The use of steam ensures 
also power to advance‘against unfavorable currents or winds; to take 
advantage of the slight openings where sails might be useless; and to 
escape many perils to which slower craft are exposed. If the bold 
mariners of the seventeenth century could encounter the dangers of 
the Newfoundland coast and of Hudson’s Bay in mere shallops of ten 
and twenty tons burthen, we ought to blush to talk of difficulties with 
our stout hulks of two and three hundred tons, moved by steain and 
furnished with comforts unknown a century ago. 

An abatement of the interest felt in Arctic travel is due, no doubt, 
to the solution of the problem which has so long engaged the atten- 
tion of scientific men and of the commercial world. The North West 
Passage, in search of which Columbus discovered the New World, and 
for which so many brave mariners have toiled and suffered, is no 
longer a conjecture, but a fact, demonstrated. Sir Robert McClure, 
in searching for Sir John Franklin, sailed in the Investigator through 
Behring’s Strait in 1850, and after a favorable voyage, passed into 
the Prince of Wales Strait, whose Eastern opening blocked by an im- 
mense ice-field, denied farther progress. He coasted around Banks’ 
island the next season, and passed two winters on its North-eastern 
shore. From this point exploring expeditions were sent across the ice 
to Melville Island, and passed beyond Cape Hay, which Sir Edward 
Parry had reached in his first voyage, from the Atlantic side, in 1820. 
A few miles of ice-field obstinately resisted all progress with the ship, 
and after long and anxious waiting with the eager hope of sailing from 
ocean to ocean, Capt. McClure was compelled to abandon the Investi- 
gator; and, by joining Capt. Kellett, of Sir Edward Belcher’s expedi- 
tion, who had wintered only one hundred and seventy miles from him 
at Dealy Point, on Melville Island, he brought his crew safely to 
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England, after a three years’ absence, having crossed from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic over water open or frozen, and proved that the 
American continent is an island, admitting a passage along its north- 
ern coast. Critics, well versed in the navigation of these waters, have 
asserted that if Capt. McClure had taken the northern instead of the 
southern side of the channel between Banks’ and Melville islands, he 
might have found open water. But he enjoys the rare honor of 
entering the northern ocean at its western extremity and emerging at 
its eastern opening, which no other commander has yet accomplished. 
Capt. Collinson, of the Enterprise, the senior officer in the same expe- 
dition, was both more and less fortunate than his junior officer. He 
also crossed from Behring’s Strait to the eastern extremity of Prince 
of Wales’ Strait, thus overlapping Parry’s farthest point of progress. 
He also skirted Banks’ island to its north-eastern border, establishing 
a connection by water with the previous discoveries. He did this 
without the knowledge that McClure had been on the same. course and 
robbed him of the honor of discovery. But Collinson afterwards 
passed through Dease and Simpson’s Strait, between Victoria Land 
and the American coast—never crossed by ships before—and nearly 
reached the point where Franklin’s ships had been beset in the ice in 
September, 1846, and where they were ultimately abandoned. Had 
he been aware of this fact, subsequently learned by McClintock, he 
might have explored thoroughly King William’s Land and Montreal 
Island, and discovered records of the ill-fated company, which they 
must have left, and which have been since destroyed by curious and 
pillaging Esquimaux. But he saw no trace of Franklin, nor suspected 
his own nearness to the scene of the tragedy, and retraced his course 
in safety, having found a passage between the two oceans by two 
channels and brought his ship home unharmed. 

But the real discoverer of the North West Passage was Sir John 
Franklin, whose progress and fate were shrouded in mystery till the 
veil was in part lifted by the fortunate voyage of Capt. McClintock, 
in the steam-yacht Fox, 1857-9. A remarkable interest attaches to 
this voyage, as its expenses were defrayed by Lady Franklin at the 
sacrifice of her private fortune, when the English Admiralty refused 
to render aid, on the plea that farther search was useless. Capt. 
McClintock wintered on the eastern side of Bellot Strait, between 
New Somerset and Boothia, and his sledging parties made most val- 
uable discoveries, which shed light on the course taken by the Erebus 
and Terror, and their discovery of the North West Passage, and the 
sad fate which befel the company. A record was found, showing that 
the first year gave a most prosperous voyage through Lancaster 
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Sound and Barrow Strait, up Wellington Channel, down the west side 
of Cornwallis island—never passed before or since—and good winter 
quarters at Beechy island. The second year began with similar good 
fortune, but the ships were beset with ice and made fast, September 12, 
1846, a few miles north-west of King William’s Land. Only a small 
space intervened between this point and Cape Herschel, at the south- 
west extremity of King William’s Land, to which place the explora- 
tions of Franklin, and Simpson and Dease had already traced the water 
line from Behring’s Strait. This space Franklin at the earliest pos- 
sible moment sought to cover, and an expedition started under Lieut. 
Gore, on May 24th, 1847, and apparently returned in the following 
month, with the work completed, and the passage so long sought for 
fully established. Sir John Franklin died, says the record, June 
11th, 1847; and we may hope that he died in triumph, feeling that 
the object of the voyage had been gained, and the expedition up to that 
time had met with singular success. He was spared also a knowl- 
edge of its sufferings and final disaster; and he may have departed in 
the belief that the ships in the coming season would make their way 
back to England with the news of the great discovery. It is a great 
satisfaction to know with certainty his fate, and to know that he first 
accomplished the object for which he had made so many journeys and 
endured so many hardships. 

It is not easy to understand why an expedition so well equipped, 
and so ably commanded, came to such an end. The death of Sir 

John Franklin was a severe loss, for no Arctic explorer was his 
~ equal in experience and sagacity. But Crozier and Fitzjames re- 
mained, men of varied resources and adequate for every emergency. 
They had, too, a noble crew, the flower of English seamen, and were 
fully provisioned for three years. We learn, from the record, that the 
ships were abandoned April 22d, 1848, after a weary waiting for re- 
lease of twenty months. The company then numbered one hundred 
and five souls: nine officers and fifteen men having died to that date. 
This mortality, indicates, we think, some disaster in travel, as the 
proportion of officers to men is far too large for any common sickness. 
They started from Point Victory, King William’s Land, for Back’s 
Fish River, April 26th; and beyond this date no record has been 
- found to give us knowledge of their movements. Papers were doubt- 
less left at different points, but they have either escaped the notice 
of explorers, or have fallen into the hands of roving bands of Esqui- 
maux. We can trace their sad journey in part by the traditions 
current among the Esquimaux, and by relics found in places which 
had escaped the curious eyes of the natives. They seem to have 
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divided into two parties, the one going westward’ to the Mackenzie 
river, which Franklin had explored in 1826; and the other going 
south-eastward to the Fish river. The former were probably mur- 
dered by natives, as confused stories to that effect are current among 
some of the tribes. The latter reached in safety the mouth of Fish 
river; but how far they navigated its waters, or why they failed to 
reach some of the stations of the Hudson Bay Company, are questions 
that remain unanswered. We only know that, from some cause, they 
returned to the ship, either all of them for shelter, or a part of them 
for provisions; and that, through weakness from hunger or hardships, 
many of them perished miserably. The bodies of two men, with a 
boat and sledge headed towards the north, were found about fifty 
miles from Point Victory; and the skeleton of the steward at another 
point along the same route: all indicating the truth of the report 
received by Dr. Rae from the Esquimaux, that in the spring of 1850 
a party of about forty whites, under the lead of an officer, were seen 
traveling along the coast of King William’s Land, weak, and ema- 
ciated, and “dropping as they went.” The same Esquimaux stated 
that five dead bodies were afterwards found on Montreal island, in 
the estuary of the Fish river, and thirty-five more on the continent 
beyond, who had evidently perished from starvation; but a most 
careful search by Anderson and Stewart, of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, discovered no traces of the bodies, and only a few relics which 
might have been brought thither by the Esquimaux themselves. The 
riddle of their death is not yet solved. It is hard to believe that'so 
large a company of men died of starvation, as a quantity of tea and 
coffee found with the two bodies at the boat indicate that all the 
stores were not exhausted: and it seems more than probable that in 
their weakened state they fell victims to the cupidity and treachery 


of the natives. They were well supplied with guns and ammunition, ~ 


but unfortunately the region in which they were lost is the most 
sterile in vegetable and animal life along the Arctic shores. It was 
equally unfortunate that the English Admiralty, overlooking the spe- 
cific directions to Sir John Franklin to search southward for an open- 
ing to the Pacific, and disregarding, too, his well-known convictions 
_ that a passage could be found along the.shore of the American conti- 
nent, were persuaded that he must be sought for north of Barrow Strait; 
and the numerous expeditions under able officers, sent for his relief, 
spent most of their time and labor in useless researches. But it would 
seem that the land expedition, under Richardson and Rae, which, in 
1848, explored the coast from the Mackenzie to the Coppermine, ought 
to have crossed the irack of the party from the vessels, who are sup- 
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posed to have attempted the homeward journey by way of the Macken- 
zie. The little we have learned from the record, found by McClintock, 
creates an eager desire to know more of the wanderings of this ill- 
fated company ; but it is doubtful if any researches can shed new light, 
and the secret must remain hid till the sea and the land give up their 
dead at the last day. It is the only company from England that has 
been lost in the frozen north. Many have been in great peril; many 
have had narrow escapes, when destruction seemed inevitable; but in 
every other expedition the hardships have been endured and the 
perils surmounted; and the crews have returned in safety though 
ships were abandoned. We gladly turn from this tragedy to the 
cheerful record of our own countrymen. 

Dr. Hayes has made a valuable addition to Arctic literature. It 
is one of the most interesting of the two hundred and fifty volumes 
published by explorers; and though a severe taste is offended by oc- 
casional attempts at fine writing, its pages are both instructive and 
fasciiating. His reticence is sometimes a little provoking. He picks 
up Hans, the famous young hunter, who was a great favorite of: Dr. 
Kane’s, and saved his party from death in their greatest extremity, 
but who deserted mysteriously just before the return homeward. Dr. 
Kane judged him charitably, for the Esquimaux reported that the 
poor fellow was love-sick, and had been enticed away by the pretty 
daughter of Shunghu, who had nursed him through a dangerous 
illness. But Dr. Hayes finds him at Cape York, the southern ex- 
tremity of the Esquimaux settlements, married to a shrew, with whom 
he led a sorry life; and no explanation is given to relieve the reader’s 
curiosity or to show why the course of true love had not run smooth. 
Hans disappears, too, abruptly from the narrative, and we know not 
whether he remained with his kinsmen, or returned to his old home. 
Dr. Hayes is silent also in regard to Metek and his wife, who figured 
80 prominently in the pages of Dr. Kane. He is a little careless with 
his dates, and does not state definitely either the day when the schooner 
was shut in by ice, or the day of the arrival in Boston harbor. 

But such blemishes are of small account compared with the sub- 
stantial merits of the volume. It revives pleasant memories of Dr. 
Kane’s volumes, which fascinated us years ago like the stories of genii 
and ghouls in the Arabian Nights. It traverses familiar ground 
and introduces us to old acquaintances, Kalutunah, and Tatterat, and 
Ootuniah, and the fine boy Myouk, who turns out badly; spoiled, we 
fear; by his slatternly wife. We feel quite at home agaia at Etah, 
and Sorfalik, and Iteplik, the settlements where Dr. Kane found such 
valuable sympathy and succor. 
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Dr. Hayes failed of attaining the great object of his voyage, an en- 
trance into the open Polar Sea. He planned wisely and struggled 
bravely, but the fates were against him, and insuperable obstacles 
blocked his progress. Terrific gales and icy seas prevented him from 
reaching the western shore of Smith’s Sound, where he had hoped to 
winter, and compelled him to seek shelter in Port Foulke, near the 
settlement of Etah, and about eighty miles by coast line south of Port 
Rensselaer, the winter-quarters of the “Advance.” In the spring 
the condition of the ice—a constant succession of hummocks—made 
travel, by sledges or on foot, both difficult and dangerous. He gives 
a graphic description of the appearance of the ice-fields: 


The winter had set in while the ice was crowding on the land, and 
the pressure had been tremendous. Vast masses were piled up along the 
track, and the whole sea was but one confused jumble of ice-fragments, 
forced up by the pressure to an enormous height, and frozen together in 
that position. The whole scene was the Rocky Mounfains on a small 
scale: peak after peak, ridge after ridge, spur after spur, separated by 
deep vallies, into which we descended over a rough declivity, and then 
again ascended on the other side, to cross an elevated crest and repeat 
_the operation. The traveling was very laborious. It was but an endless 
clambering over ice-masses of every form and size. 


But, in spite of these obstacles, Dr. Hayes pressed forward, hoping 
to reach, or at least to see the Polar Ocean. His men—disheartened 
at making only eighty miles headway in thirty-one days, though 
they had traveled five hundred—turned back; and only the leader 
and a single follower were left to pursue the difficult journey. He 
succeeded in going beyond the farthest point of progress reached 
either by himself or Morton under Dr. Kane, and planted the Ameri- 
can flag on Grinnell’s Land, in a higher latitude than it had ever 
floated before. But he did not see the open ocean, though the dark 
water-line in the distance was a convincing proof of its reality; and he 
turned back sadly, hoping for better success in a future voyage. He 
tells a curious incident of his former voyage, which Dr. Kane did not 
venture to disclose. The companion referred to is William Godfrey, 
who will be remembered as a deserter from Dr. Kane in the hardships 
of the second winter : 


Two parties sent out by Dr. Kane to cross the Sound failed. Ulti- 
mately I succeeded in crossing with the dogs, out the passage was made 
against almost insuperable difficulties, so great that my companion, con- 
vinced that starvation and death only would result from a continuance 
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of the trial, resolved to settle it with a Sharp’s rifle-ball; but the ball 
whizzed past my ear, and I got to the shore notwithstanding, and sur- 
veyed two hundred miles - its coast. 


Though the chief object of the voyage was not attained, results of 
great value were secured. It proved that white men can endure 
the severest cold of an Arctic winter without loss of health or strength. 
There was little sickness among the company, and no symptoms of 
scurvy, and only two deaths—one, of the lamented Sontag, who died of 
cold from exposure after falling into an ice-crack, and the other that 
of Peter, the Esquimaux boy, who deserted the ship from some un- 
known cause. It proved too that abundance of game may be found 
in those frozen regions for the sustenance of life, even if all the ship’s 
stores were exhausted. The hunters were almost uniformly success- 
ful in finding both foxes and deer, and men and dogs fared well on 
venison diet. A perfect insight was obtained into the character and 
habits of the Esquimaux and a strong friendship formed, which held 
in check even their inveterate thieving habits. It must be confessed 
that these northern barbarians are not comely in person, nor polished 
in manners. They lead an animal life, little elevated above the bear 
or walrus of their frozen shores. But they are human, and one feels 
an interest in their character and fate. They proved efficient allies 
to Dr. Hayes, and gave up to him without grudging the dogs which 
were their most valued treasure. A curious illustration of the ease 
with which good habits, formed by a long and stern discipline, may 
relax when the pressure of necessity is removed, is found in Dr. 
Hayes’ dealing with Kalutunah. This man was both chief and 
priest of the tribe: brave, sagacious and thrifty; born to be a leader. 


The excellence of Kalutunah’s hunting equipments—his strong lines, 
and lances, and harpoons, his fine sledge and hearty, sleek dogs—bore 
ample evidence of the sagacity of the tribe in making him their leader. 
° While Kalutunah came in with his dogs looking fresh and in 
fine condition, with strong traces and solid sledge, the team of Tatterat 
was a set of as lean and hungry-looking curs, as was ever seen, their 
traces all knotted and tangled, and the sledge rickety and almost 
tumbling to pieces, 


But he fell into an idle and luxurious life as readily as the stern 
soldiers of Hannibal at Capua. In return for his dogs, Dr. Hayes 
offered to supply all his wants, and Kalutunah lived like a gentleman 
of leisure : 


He looked to my abundant commissariat and fruitful bounty as the 
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source of all human bliss. He had grown so rich that he did not know 
where to put all his wealth; and when I went over to Etah to look after 
him, I found him waxing fat on laziness and stupid with over-feeding. 
I discovered him lounging behind a rock, basking in the warm sunshine, 
like the monk in the “Monastery” sitting before the fire, “thinking of 
nothing.” Hesaid that he had never been so happy in all his life before. 


The Esquimaux have not yet learned the worth of truth, and their 
conflicting stories told about the fate of the “Advance,” Dr. Kane’s 
abandoned vessel, suggest how little confidence can be placed in re- 
ports concerning Sir John Franklin’s party, which have no other sup- 
port than Esquimaux authority. Dr. Hayes felt a deep interest in 
this craft, in which he had passed so many hours of pain and despon- 
dency. But his eager inquiries brought no satisfactory reply. He 
says: 


The fate of the vessel is a matter only of conjecture. From the Esqui- 
maux I obtained many contradictory statements. Even Kalutunah is 
not to be depended on if there is a ghost of a chance for invention. He 
had been to the vessel, but at one time it was one year and then again it 
was another; he had carried off much wood, as many other Esquimaux had 
done. Another Esquimaux had seen a vessel drifting about in the North 
Water among the ice, and finally it was sunk in the mouth of Wolsten- 
holme Sound. This was four summers ago. Another had seen the same 
vessel, but the event had happened only two years before; while still 
another had accidentally set fire to the brig and burned her up where 
she lay in Van Rensselaer Harbor. No two of them gave the same ac- 
count. Indeed one of them asserted quite possitively that the vessel had 
drifted down into the bay below, was there frozen up the next winter, 
and he had boarded ler when on a bear-hunt. 


This race on the shore of Smith’s Sound is rapidly approaching ex- 
tinction, They maintain a hard but unequal warfare with nature. With- 
out kayacks to navigate the open water, like their more favored south- 
ern kinsmen, without wood for hunting implements or sledges, they 
suffer often from famine in mid-winter, when neither walrus or seal 
can be found at the ice-holes. A new disaster has befallen them in the 
death of their dogs by a mysterious disease, and only a few animals 
remain in the entire tribe. Kalutunah placed his whole team of eight 
at the disposal of Dr. Hayes, who returned but a single one. If the 
mortality should continue among these efficient brute servants, the 
fate of the masters could not be distant. Kalutunah spoke sadly of 
the decay of his race, and their inevitable doom. The births are few 
and the deaths many. The former numbered only nineteen in the 
five years since the departure of Dr. Kane’s party, while the latter 
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counted at least thirty-four. Hans, who knew the inhabitants of all 
the villages from Etah to Cape York, could not reckon up more than 
a hundred, including men, women and children. Kalutunah was fa- 
miliar with traditions which told of a milder climate and a numerous 
and happy race, not many generations ago. Dr. Kane refers to deci- 
sive indications of a change of climate, and to huts at the north which 
have been long abandoned. The scanty records of the Northmen, 
who discovered this continent centuries before Columbus, and formed 
settlements in Iceland, Greenland and New England, warrant the be- 
lief that a far milder temperature existed in these regions. The fact 
can hardly be doubted, but scientific men do not agree in explaining 
it. It may be that a change in the direction of the Gulf Stream has 
added greatly to the rigors of the winter. Or the theory of Mr. 
Evan Hopkins, which is now attracting much attention in England, 
and threatens to make a revolution in Geological science, may solve 
the mystery. He asserts that our globe is in a perpetual course of 
solution and re-formation by powerful magnetic currents; that at the 
North Pole solid matter is dissolved into its elements, and at the 
South Pole the elements recombine in new forms. Under this un- 
ceasing action the land moves imperceptibly but surely towards the 
north, involving of necessity a change of climate, and the extinction of 
races, which geologists have been wont to ascribe to great cataclysms. 


- Be the cause what it may, the rigor of the northern winter has in- 


creased, and the Esquimaux of the Greenland coast may soon be 
numbered among the lost races of the world. 

Dr. Hayes suggests a comprehensive plan by which the remnant of 
the tribe may be saved, and the interests of science be advanced also. 
He proposes to return to Smith’s Sound, with a steamer and sailing 
vessel, carrying with him colonists as well as sailors, enterprising men, 
willing and able to endure for several years the severities of an Arctic 
winter. He will then gather at Etah all the scattered Esquimaux 
families from their different settlements, and supply them with imple- 
ments needed to secure success in hunting and increased comfort in 
their homes. This settlement he will make the base of northern ex- 
ploration, and have it render efficient service to science no less than to 
philanthropy. The scheme may seem chimerical, but he gives the 
following data to prove it to be practicable: 


1. I have brought my party through without sickness, and have thus 
shown that the Arctic winter of itself breeds neither scurvy nor discon- 
tent. 

2. I have shown that men may subsist themselves at Smith’s Sound 
independent of support from home. 
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8. That a self-sustaining colony may be established at Port Foulke, 
and be made the basis of an extended exploration. 

4, That the exploration of this entire region is practicable from Port 
Foulke—having from that point pushed my discoveries much beyond 
those of my predecessors, without any second party in the field to codpe- 
rate with me, and under the most adverse circumstances. 

5. That with a reasonable degree of certainty it is shown that with a 
strong vessel Smith’s Sound may be navigated and the open sea reached 
beyond it. 

6. I have shown that an open sea exists. 


These facts commend themselves to our sober judgment, as a substan- 
tial basis for action; and he unfolds the details of his plan as follows: 


The schooner I will leave at Port Foulke, and remaining there only 
long enough to see the machinery set in motion for starting the hunt, 
collecting the Ksquinaux and establishing the discipline of the colony, 
I will seek Cape Isabella, and thence steam northward by the route al- 
ready designated. If I cannot reach the open sea in one season, I may 
the next; in any event I shall always have at Port Foulke a productive 
source of food and furs, and a vessel to carry them to Cape Isabella, 
upon which I may fall back; and if I need dogs, they will be reared at 
the colony in any numbers that may be required. Besides, if in this ex- 
ploration I should be deficient in means, and the expedition should be 
left hereafter entirely to its own resources, a sufficient profit may be 
made out of the colony in oils, furs, walrus ivory, eider down, etc., to 
pay at least a very considerable proportion of the wages of the employees 
besides subsisting them. The whole region around Port Foulke is teem- 
ing with animal life, and one good hunter could feed twenty mouths. 
Both my winter and summer experience proves the correctness of this 
opinion. The sea abounds in walrus, seal, narwhal, and white whale; 
the land in reindeer and foxes; the islands and the cliffs, in summer, 
swarm with birds; and the ice is the roaming-ground of the bears. 


The plan is a simple but comprehensive one, and Dr. Hayes ought 
to find the sympathy and aid neéded to carry it into execution. The 
English nation, after years of toil and sacrifice, enjoy the honor of 
discovering the North West Passage, and proving, that the Pacific 
and Atlantic oceans communicate at both extremes of the American 
continent. They have deserved the success won so tardily; and we 
hope they may enjoy the additional glory of furnishing the brave 
seaman who shall sail from ocean to ocean, and show that the passage 
sought by Columbus, and nearly achieved by Parry, McClure, Collin- 
son, and other worthies, may be made with safety. We honor the 
pluck and enterprise of English mariners, and would not rob them of 
Jaurels they have struggled so nobly to win. 
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But it belongs to the United States, the only rival of Britain on 
the ocean, to achieve a similar triumph, in launching a keel on the 
open Polar Sea, whose existence one of her sailors was the first to 
prove by actual vision. That sea, into which the mariners of many 
nations have sought in vain to penetrate, and which Wrangel, and 
and Barentz, and Parry struggled bravely to reach by sledges, ought 
to yield up its secrets to the prowess of American sailors. Our na- 
tional honor is concerned in completing the discovery, begun by 
Kane, and Dr. Hayes suggests an easy and rational way. 


Heman LIncoun. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


























EDITORIAL NOTES. 





POPULAR GERMAN RATIONALISM. 


THE decline of German rationalism—using the word in a general 
sense, as describing various forms of antisupernaturalism—is a not unfre- 
quent subject of congratulation. In most of the universities, which, as 
we are reminded, fifty years ago were all under rationalistic influence, it is 
reported that an evangelical influence now prevails, and in nearly all the 
German States is predominant in the churches. These are indeed cheer- 
ing facts, showing, as they do, that faith in the Christian revelation has 
an important vantage-ground from which to affect the national char- 
acter. But the universities and the high ecclesiastical dignitaries, are not 
the German people. It is possible for the “governing class” to tend in 
a direction quite divergent from that in which the mind of the nation is 
moving. In the Church of England, to refer to a familiar example, the 
character of the bench of bishops depends on the partialities of the prime 
minister for the time being; and the hierarchy has often been steadfast 
in the orthodox Protestant faith, while the majority of the clergy 
inclined towards Rome, and the people were too generally indifferent to 
religion. The growth of liberal ideas in Germany promises a state of 
things in which the popular will is to exert a more energetic control than 
at any time past. And it is a fact, which we must regret, but cannot 
modify to our wishes, that while the courts, the church authorities and 
the professors in the universities very generally discountenance the scep- 
tical theories with which German theology and philosophy have been so 
long involved, the main body of the people are largely under ration- 
alistic influence. The condition of the lower classes is sufficiently indi- 
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cated by the number of atheistic, beer-drinking patriots that the stream 
of emigration brings to us, who shout defiance to “priestcraft’” and 
“‘pietism,” and propose to illustrate their love of liberty by abolishing 
the Sabbath and suppressing the Gospel. 

But we need not go far downward in the social scale to find the evi- 
dence of a prevalent unbelief in revelation. Next below the universities 
are the gymnasia, corresponding nearly to our colleges: in these the in- 
fluence of the rationalistic party is strong; and in the schools of a still 
lower and more popular grade it is yet stronger. The inferior clergy 
and a very large body of the laity lean in the same direction. It seems, 
certainly, that the revival of confessional orthodoxy is comparatively 
superficial, and that the decisive battle between faith and unbelief, be- 
tween historical Christianity and the philosophic or the popular Anti- 
christ is yet to be fought and won. 

If the evangelical party may be said to survey the coming contest 


' from a commanding intellectual and literary position, its antagonists have 


also a marked political advantage. It is the misfortune of those who 
represent conservative theology, that they are identified with absolutist 
and reactionary politics. The divine right of kings to break their oaths 
to their people, has been steadily upheld by those who also upheld the 
authority of the Gospel. The alliance between orthodoxy and liberticide 
is the most telling argument for the alliance between democracy and 
irreligion. When the King of Prussia, in 1849, was violently suppres- 
sing the constitution which he had sworn in 1848 to maintain, we 
remember reading in one of our religious weekly journals a letter from 
Berlin, announcing the important fact that General Von Wrangel (the 
king’s agent for reéstablishing absolutism) was a pious, praying man! 
The interesting circumstance that his religion proved no impediment to 
his bloody treason seems to have subtracted nothing from the admira- 
tion of his devout character. John Foster’s witty reply to one who was 
lauding the piety of the Emperor Alexander I. of Russia, will not soon 
be forgotten: “‘No doubt he said grace before he swallowed Poland.” 
Recent political events appear likely to precipitate the decision of a 
question on which a right decision will not improbably work temporary 
disaster to the present evangelical prosperity, or what seems to be such. 
The State Church of Prussia is a union of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches upon a common Confession. The union was effected by the 
pressure of the royal authority, but was reluctantly yielded to, and so 
strong a dissent was embodied, especially of Lutherans, that it secured 
toleration and recognition by the government. Now that the boundaries 
of Prussia are so much enlarged, it will not be easy to escape the neces- 
sity of reorganizing the ecclesiastical system. The United Church, which 
so signally failed to fulfil its declared purpose in the old Prussia, can 
hardly be extended to the territories just incorporated into the kingdom, 
nor yet can it be left as it is, without increasing discontent. In this 
crisis, 2 movement, commenced in 1863, for the emancipation of the 
churches from State control, has gained a new impulse. The association, 
which was formed at Frankfort, has gained adherents in nearly all the 
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German States. Its leaders are Rationalists; it was started in the inter- 
est of that party,—a circumstance which at first retarded its growth. 
But it has allied itself with the liberal party in politics; with the spirit 
of earnest Protestantism which finds much matter, for contest in certain 
Romeward tendencies of German high-churchism; with the aspiration 
for a United Germany, in which a national church governed by the will 
of the laity—the people, rather than a government church, is a fondly 
looked-for feature; with all parties of reform and progress. We cannot 
but sympathize with the cause of popular government, and with a desire 
to dissolve the union of Church and State. But there is too much reason 
to fear that, if these ends are soon reached in Germany, the first effect 
will be adverse to orthodoxy. A free, united, self-governing church,—a 
people’s church,—the people remaining what they are—will be likely to 
emancipate itself from the profession of a biblical faith. 

The notion which prevails so extensively, that a denial of historical 
Christianity is the proper result of scholarly and critical investigation, 
finds small support in a fair survey of the literary contest of the last fifty 
years. During that period the question between naturalism and super- 
naturalism has been thoroughly tried. ‘In the progress of the debate, 
the scholarship of the age, the best and profoundest which any age has 
produced, settled down with heavier and heavier preponderance against 
the rationalists; their theories vanished one after another, and men’s 
feet took hold of the foundations more firmly than ever.’? But while 
the evangelical party has so far triumphed in the literary contest, their 
opponents have gained new allies, and the issue is to be fought out upon 
another field. For a time, the stubborn spirit of conservatism may keep 
the churches where they are, subject to the governments, but faith, also, 
must find allies among the people. The people must have the gospel. 
They will have it. The friends of truth in Germany are increasingly 
active in their “inner-missions” and other methods of popular influence. 
And there are agencies codperating with them which many of them do 
not recognize as at all helpful. The movement which was begun in 
1834, by the baptism of seven persons, and which has gone on to the 
planting of Baptist churches in all parts of the land, from the Alps to 
the North Sea and from France to the borders of Russia,—churches now 
preaching the gospel at over one thousand stations and numbering more 
than fifteen thousand communicants—has a higher worth than even these 
striking enumerations suggest. It is no inconsiderable part of the 
agency that divine providence and grace are employing to change the 
vital spirit of the nation, breathing into it a new and transforming life. 
It has “provoked to jealousy” the friends of the gospel in the State 
churches. It has exemplified a truly popular church polity. It has freely 
circulated the Scriptures and held up the standard of a strict obedience 
to the divine word. Especially have the Baptists, by winning for them- 
selves religious liberty in so considerable part of Germany, gained a 
priceless boon for all Germans. A compelled uniformity in religious 
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profession is a dream from which a large part of the nation have finally 
and forever awaked. 

A Methodist mission, commenced at Bremen in 1849, has extended its 
operations with the characteristic energy of that denomination, and 
numbers several thousand communicants. These powerful movements 
providentially received their first impulse from the United States, and 
already we have reaped, in the German churches and ministry on this 
side of the Atlantic, much valuable fruit for our own country. Though 
small, compared with the immense number of irreligious Teutons, they 
are centres of power that will make itself felt in the conversion of many 
among their immigrant countrymen. 





ECCLESIASTICAL REUNIONS. 


While these sheets have been passing through the press, the public ear 
has been saluted with mingling voices which told of ecclesiastical re- 
unions and reconstructions. Of accomplished facts we have no more to 
record than a partial recession from the Protestant Methodist body into 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the unanimous proposal of terms by 
a joint committee representing the Old and the New School Presbyterian 
Church, for a reunion of the two bodies,—a proposal which was received 
with great satisfaction by the New School Assembly, but not so cordially 
in the rival Assembly. In the latter body a disposition was shown by seve- 
ral members. to insist on more definite terms. The plan of concord seemed 
to them a little too much like a mere restoration of the status quo ante, 
and the matter goes to the joint commission for new negotiations, and to 
the body of the church for examination and discussion. 

But there is one Presbyterian body not yet prepared to surrender its 
separate position. The “United Presbyterian Church” is “close-com- 
munion,”’ and maintain their position with the constancy of Scotch dis- 
senterism. Attempts have been made to modify this feature of the con- 
stitution, without success. The motion was renewed in the last meeting 
of Synod, and was defeated by a decided majority. This is not a solitary 
instance of non-communion. One of the Protestant Methodist ministers 
who has declined the proposal to reénter the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, lately declared through the press that he had not communed 
“at an Episcopal Methodist altar” for five and twenty years. When 
Baptists are represented as nearly the sole obstruction to Christian Union, 
we wonder upon what Christian grounds so many Pedobaptist churches 
having the same “faith and order” maintain a position of mutual rivalry, 
If Baptists would surrender their principles out of deference to the sensi- 
bilities of their Pedobaptist brethren, would those brethren be any better 
able to walk together? 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


American Edition of Dr. Wiuu1am SmitH’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Revised and Edited by Professor H. B! Hackett, D. D., with the 
codperation of Mr. Ezra Axsportt, A. M., A. A.S., Assistant Li- 
brarian of Harvard University. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible is universally admitted to be far 
in advance of all its predecessors in the English language,—in the com- 
prehensiveness of its scope, the fulness and accuracy of its information, 
and the amount of ability concentrated upon its production. It was 
recognized at once as an indispensable aid to the biblical student, and 
has been sold extensively in this country. But the best was still imper- 
fect, and the attempt to improve it is by no means a proposal to “ gild 
refined gold.” The American edition claims superiority over the Eng- 
lish in the following particulars:—The two appendixes of the English 
edition are incorporated into the body of the work; more than a thou- 
sand errors in Scripture references have been corrected; the system of 
cross-references has been extended; the signification of the Hebrew, and 
to some extent of the Greek proper names, has been given, and the ac- 
centuation of names readjusted; variations in the orthography of proper 
names have been given with great care; fuller illustrations of oriental 
life have been drawn from modern researches in the East; the language 
of the English Bible receives illustration, wherever its meaning differs 
essentially from present use; new articles or supplements, supplying de- 
ficiencies, and new wood cuts have been inserted; and the references to 
the literature of important subjects have been much enlarged. ‘The 
wants of our American public have been kept specially in view. The 
editors have made fuller recognition of the names and works of American 
scholars, illustrating the topics treated of from their writings, and point- 
ing out sources of information more accessible to American students.” 

But no mere statement can give an impression of the value of the 
labors of the American editors. The additions are so numerous and so 
valuable, yet made at so many points and with such studied brevity of 
expression, so manifestly amending, while preserving unmutilated, the 
original work, that it needs to be examined in order to be appreciated. 
Whoever will take the trouble to compare the portions thus far pub- 
lished with the corresponding parts of the English edition will have no 
hesitation in concluding that the old can sustain no competition with 
the new. The work is to be published in parts, by subscription, each 
number containing 112 pages, and the whole will be comprised in about 
thirty numbers. Three numbers have appeared; the last ending with 
the article Butter. We trust that the publishers may be encouraged by 
a large subscription. 
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Real-Encyclopadie fiir Protestantische Theologie und Kirche. In Ver- 
bindung mit vielen Protestantischen Theologen und Gelehrten heraus- 
gegeben, von Dr. Herzoa, urdentlichem Professor der Theologie 


in Erlangen. Zwanzigster Band oder Zweite Supplement Band. 
Gotha. 1866. 


This vast Cyclopedia of Protestant theological learning approaches its 
completion. Begun in 1846, the first volume was published in 1853, and 
the eighteenth, terminating a regular alphabetical series of articles, in 
1864. We now have the second supplementary volume, embracing 
topics omitted in the main work and such as have just arisen to require 
attention. One volume more, which is to supply minute indices to the 
total contents, bids fair to achieve the final conclusion of an enterprise, 
compared with which, in point of magnitude, all similar attempts in our 
language appear diminutive. More accurately, perhaps, we scarcely have 
any thing similar, and it is doubtful whether any country in the world, 
besides Germany, could within twenty years have either produced or 
received so gigantic a work. Here are twenty-one volumes, averaging 
over eight hundred pages,—nearly eighteen thousand pages in all—of 
Theological Dictionary, each page considerably larger than that now be- 
fore the reader’s eye! Perhaps the extent of Kitto’s Cyclopedia in its 
recent enlarged form, or of Smith’s Biblical Dictionary as about to be 
completed by Dr. Hackett, may not be inferior in the more important 
articles to that of the corresponding portions of Herzog’s volumes. But 
the latter is a Theological, as distingushed from a Biblical Cyclopedia, 
and, pre-supposing acquaintance with the definitions of names given in 
the best lexicons of the original languages of Scripture, treats of Biblical 
topics, richly indeed and most thoroughly, but rather from the theolo- 
gical than the practical, popular point of view. With this qualification, 
it may be said that something will be found in it on almost every 
imaginable topic, not merely of biblical literature but of theological 
science in all its departments, historical, dogmatic, speculative and 
practical, and in its manifold relations to the civilization of the world. 

Dr. Herzog the editor has gathered in these volumes the contributions 
of perhaps one hundred and fifty theologians and scholars, each selected, 
apparently, according to previously evinced fitness for the task assigned 
him. In the list of his co-adjutors stand many such names as Tholuck, 
Hagenbach, Ebrard, Guerike, Oehler, Miller, Dorner, Schaff, Delitzsch, 
Ulrici, Tischendorf, Vaihinger, Nitzsch, Twesten, Lange, affording a suf- 
ficient guarantee of the scientific thoroughness of the work. Every where 
the learning is ample, frequently amazing. In one article the writer 
may have concentrated the essence of what he had published in extensive 
treatises, in another he seems to bring forth the fruits of life-long devo- 
tion to his subject which might but for this opportunity have perished 
with him. , 

‘“‘A condensed translation” of this Encyclopedia was begun several 
years since, by Dr. Bomberger of this city, and ably carried on, we judge, 
as far as the letter J. Whether previous failure of patronage or the war 
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interrupted its publication we know not, but it was discontinued. With 
Smith’s Dictionary perfected, according to its design, in the promised 
American edition, there will perhaps be less interest felt in the transla- 
tion of selected and abridged articles from Herzog; yet the province of 
the two works is so far distinct that the completion of the latter also seems 
highly desirable. Meanwhile it is gratifying to assure the reader that in 
Smith’s Dictionary, the writers have not failed to take due account of 
what Herzog has furnished on their respective subjects. One may some- 
times miss a certain originality, freshness and amplitude of erudition in 
the English as compared with the German product, but we cannot think 
it is a national conceit merely which leads us to recognize the superiority 
of the former in respect to clearness and symmetry of representation, to 
soundness of judgment in doubtful questions of fact, and to orthodox 
propriety of expresion on doctrinal points. 

Yet let us not be understood to imply any sweeping condemnation of 
these volumes as doctrinally incorrect or unwholesome. Several of the 
names mentioned above are of men not merely eminent in the manifesta- 
tion of warm and evangelical piety, but champions in the battle with 
rationalism and infidelity which has marked their age. Such would no 
more give their countenance to a sceptical than to a shallow and unscien- 
tific work. So far as we have examined it, evangelical supernaturalism, 
pronounced and unhesitating, appears to be its theological character. 
The Scripture is reverently recognized as arbiter in matters subject to 
its decision. Scientific learning is meant to be subservient to practical 
utility; and we believe that familiarity with these writings, to a Chris- 
tian grounded in the rudiments of theology, while eminently calculated 
to promote knowledge, could not be unfriendly to devotion. They fur- 
nish in this respect a remarkable contrast to the prevalent tone of theo- 
logical literature in Germany thirty years ago. Indeed, it is not 
impossible that a competent observer, impartially surveying the theolo- 
gical world at the present time, might think that English and German 
had to a great extent exchanged positions within the last generation, 
only that the latter language has less to fear from ours now, as having 
already gone through the ferment and strife of sceptical speculation. 

What would probably be most distateful to an intelligent Baptist reader, 
in the theological atmosphere of the work before us, is a slight tendency 
to exaggerate ecclesiastical pretensions, a sort of Lutheran, or (as the case 
may be) Presbyterian Puseyism, which makes church membership and 
participation in authorized ordinances the one thing needful of salvation. 
This is so slight, however, compared with the tone of Hengstenberg and 
the High Church party proper, there, being in fact scarcely more than is 
essential to the consistent maintenance of infant baptism, that we sup- 
pose none in Germany but a Baptist would perceive it at all, and a 
Baptist is in little danger of being harmed by it. 

We have in this notice expressed the view resulting from an examina- 
tion of here and there an article, some of them among the more important 
throughout the work; and while recognizing the inexpressible value of 
Smith’s Dictionary and Kitto, within their province, feeling also that no 
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abridged translation could ever be an equivalent in our language, we 
mournfully ask, When shall we have our Herzog? 
GrorcE R. Biss. 


Sermons Preached Upon Several Occasions. By Rozert Sours, D. D. 
In Five Volumes, Vol. I. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


The volume before us is intended as the first in a “Library of Old 
English Divines,” under the competent editorship of Professor Shedd. 
The list of authors whose works it is to include embraces ‘‘ Andrewes, 
Barrow, Bates, Baxter, Bull, Bunyan, Butler, Charnock, Chillingworth, 
Clarke, Cudworth, Davenant, Donne, Field, Flavel, Hall, Hooker, Hop- 
kins, Howe, Jackson, Latimer, Leighton, More, Owen, Pearson, Sander- 
son, Stillingfleet, Sibbs, Smith, South, Taylor, Tillotson, Usher and Water- 
land.” “To these names others may be added, and some of them may be 
dropped.” Complete editions only are proposed. ‘“ But if, owing to very 
great voluminousness, and the lack of a popular demand in any particu- 
lar instance, this rule should be departed from, entire treatises will inva- 
riably be given.” It is an immense undertaking, the completion of 
which will be honorable to the enterprise of the publishers, and a no 
less gratifying indication of an appetite for solid reading in our religious 
book-buyers. The old English divines have been too much regarded as 
old-fashioned and out of date. Even so good a judge of the value of 
authors as Dr. Arnold said it was a waste of time to study them. But 
their excellence lies in a direction in which Arnold was not inclined to 
look. They are emphatically great theologians. The nineteeth century 
has indeed left them in the rear as respects biblical criticism-and some 
other branché& of learning—as ought to be the case, with our accumu- 
lated and still growing means of investigation. But, for deep and strong 
thinking on the great things of God, give us these same old divines. 

The publishers have done their part with exemplary liberality. The 
volumes are of convenient size, in a beautiful but not ornate style of 
printing, on superb paper, at a price much below that of the English edi- 
tions. The success of the enterprise will depend, on the public apprecia- 
tion. The series is published by subscription, the works of each author 
being sold separately. 

South's Sermons are too well-known to need description. Yet their 
very celebrity is in the way of a just estimate. Everybody has heard 
of South’s wit and invective, his hyper-loyalty and his rabid hatred of 
the Puritans, until these qualities in the view of many stand for the 
whole man. But his strong sense (except where his party prejudices 
befool his naturally wise understanding), his downright sincerity, his 
clear insight into human character and motives, his robust, manly style, 
make him a wholesome study for young preachers. He has the plainness 
of expression belonging to his age,—what seems to our ears coarse; as 
when he says, “The pleasures of an angel can never be the pleasures of 
a hog.” “When reason, by the assistance of grace, has prevailed over 
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and outgrown the encroachments of sense, the delights of sensuality are 
to such an one but as a hobby-horse would be to a councillor of State, or 
as tasteless asa bundle of hay to an hungry lion.” But he is capable, 
also of a noble eloquence; and his sermons are full of pithy sayings that 
are wonders of compact thought. Such is his statement of the duty of 
beneficence. “The measures that God marks out to thy charity are 
these: thy superfluities must give place to thy neighbor's great conve- 
nience; thy convenience must veil to thy neighbor’s necessity; and 
lastly, thy very necessities must yield to thy neighbor's extremity.” 


Studies in the Gospels. By RicHarD CHENEVIX TreENcH, D. D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


Every thing from the pen of Archbishop Trench evinces large study 
and profound thought,—that secreting, assimilating thought, the pro- 
duct of which is so thoroughly his own that not one of his pages could 
possibly have been written by another man. His style is pure, yet 
tinged with a certain mannerism, inimitable, not desirable to imitate, 
but delightful in him, as being that which gives to his writings their 
personal expression. He now and then indulges in an archaism that 
blurs the sense; such words as foison and allective are certainly in the 
dictionary, but they are not practically of the vocabulary of literature. 
Scarcely any biblical interpreter seems to us more instructive, though we 
are often constrained to differ from him. In his aversion from the 
superficial and the commonplace, he is sometimes in danger of over- 
refinement. But he never fails to throw an unexpected light on the 
meaning of the text he is engaged with. 

The subjects of the present “studies” are sixteen in number,—thirteen 
of them from the first three gospels. The author forcibly remarks in his 
preface, 


I have never been able to consent with that which so often is asserted,—namely, that the 
Gospels are in the main plain and easy, and that all the chief difficulties of the New Testament 
are in the Epistles. There are, indeed, by the gracious provision of God, abundance of plain 
things—so plain that no wayfarer, who seeks his waymarks, need err for lack of such,—alike 
in these and in those. But when we begin to set the hard things of one portion of Scripture 
against the hard things of another, I cannot admit that they have right who assume it as 
lifted above all doubt that those of the Epistles infinitely surpass those of the Gospels. How 
often the difficulties of the Epistles are merely difficulties of form; not of the thought, but of 
the setting forth of the thought; of the logical sequence, which only requires a patient disen- 
tangling, and all is comparatively clear. But in the Gospels it is not the form of the thought, 
for that for the most part presents little or nothing perplexing, but the thought itself, the 
divine fact or statement, which itself constitutes the difficulty. 


Interesting as are these studies, the reader will feel a shade of disap- 
pointment as he reads that “they are the fragments of a much larger 
scheme,” which the author has relinquished through the conviction of 
his inability to complete it. But he has our hearty gratitude for what 
he has here gathered up and given to the public. 
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Bible Pictures; or Lnfe-Sketches of Infe-Truths. By Grorce B. Ipz, 
D.D., Author of Battle Echoes, etc., etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


To gain a vivid conception of the scenes and characters of Scripture is 
not always easy; to unite to this a sense of the internal harmony with 
which the divine original is composed, so as to transfer the picture and 
reproduce it with all its vital glow and expressiveness is a still higher 
attainment. A too minute copying of oriental peculiarities sometimes 
distracts the mind from the main impression to foster attention upon 
mere details and single features. Dr. Ide sketches with a free pencil, 
with force and spirit, seizing the spirit of the passage he is illustrating, 
and finding in it impressive lessons that are as old as the Bible and as 
new as every day’s experiences. There is room, of course, for differences 
of interpretation, and he seems to us now and then to see an expression upon 
the face of the scriptural narrative which is not apparent to our view. 
But he nowhere fails to bring out the spiritual significance of his themes. 
The “gladly solemn” light of the gospel bathes every scene. The cross, 
the mercy-seat, the opened heavens, the unveiled eternity are ever in 
the background. The volume will prove acceptable and useful, we trust, 
to many readers, and they will find it a means of interesting them more 
deeply in the Book from which these pictures are copied. The pub- 
lishers have issued it in a tasteful dress. The typography is beautiful. 


The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament, considered in eight Lec- 
tures delivered before the Unwersity of Oxford, on the Bampton 
Foundation. By Tuomas Drenany Bernarp, M. A. From the 
second London edition, with Improvements. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 


The American Editor, Professor Hovey, of the Newton Theological 
Institution, introduces this work with such terms of commendation as 
almost preclude criticism. He remarks, 


The Bampton Lectures of Mr. Bernard on the Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament, 
deserve unqualified commendation ; for they are as nearly perfect both in substance and form 
as any human production can well be made. The views which they express are fresh and con- 
vincing, and the language in which they are presented is clear as crystal, revealing every 
thought and shade of thought with absolute distinctness. . . The argument awakens 
curiosity, satisfies reason and strengthens faith. 


After such an appetizing preface, one sets to reading with uncommon 
relish,—and with some risk of disappointment, since different minds will 
often be struck by the same production, with varying degrees of force. 
We may accept as a proof that we have here a work of very great merit, 
the fact that it can be read through without any falling off from the high 
expectations with which it is commenced. 

The progress of doctrine, as here presented, is not a chronological but 
a logical order of developing the truth. The author's design is to pre- 
sent the evidence that the whole of the New Testament was written 
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under the same divine authority. There is in his view no such disparity 
between one part and another, that the words uttered by the lips of 
Jesus are to be received as divine words, and those which the apostles 
wrote as mere human reasonings. He convincingly shows that the same 
divine Teacher addresses us in the acts and discourses of the apostles, in 
the epistles they indited, and in the Apocalypse which seals up the book 
of the New Covenant, who spoke in the sermon on the mount and in the 
upper chamber at Jerusalem on the night of his betrayal. The Teacher 
is the same; the lessons and the methods of instruction are changed; 
and the changes of method were adopted with a wise prevision of the 
wants of his church and of the world. The subject is handled with great 
freshness and force of thought. The style is worthy of the thoughts. 
We gratefully welcome the work as a rich fruit of theological study, 
and as adapted to awaken a profounder interest in the investigation of the 
inspired word. 


Lectures on Natural Theology; or Nature and the Bible from the same 
Author. Delivered before the Lowell Institute, Boston. By P. A. 
CHappournE, A. M., M. D., Professor of Natural History in Wil- 
liams College, etc. New York: G. P. Putnum & Son. 


The argument for the being and attributes of God from the evidences 
of design in visible and in conscious being, has been pronounced inca- 
pable of improvement or development: as complete in the treatise of 
Paley as in any of the elaborate works since published; and as complete 
in the writings of Cicero as in Paley. One clear indication of creative 
design, it is said, is as good evidence of deity asa thousand. This may 
be true, logically, but practically it is far otherwise. Of several facts 
available in the argument, some make a more decisive impression than 
others. With every advance in physical science new light is gained on 
the relations of things. The argument becomes intrinsically more forci- 
ble, and gains in cumulative weight. Adaptations not before noticed 
are perceived—of one thing to another, and of things to sentient beings, 
especially to the being and activity of man. Paley, moreover, was influ- 
enced in his speculations by a materialistic philosophy, and while look- 
ing from nature up to nature’s God, failed to reason, as he might have 
done with even greater force and conclusiveness, from human nature to 
its author,—from the spirit in man to the Father of spirits. The subject 
has since been more justly conceived and has enlisted able authors. And 
still, we think, there was room for a fresh treatise, scientific in matter 
and popular in form, such as Professor Chadbourne has here given us. 

The author takes his stand upon the existence in man of a religious 
nature, having aspirations, wants, necessities, that crave an object of 
worship. The material world is shown to be perfectly adapted to the 
wants of organic beings, an adaptation which shows “the contrivance 
and oversight of a personal Creator.” But it has no adequate provision 
for man’s highest nature; hence the need of a system of revealed reli- 
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gion, which, as given in the Bible, proves itself to be from the Author of 
nature by supplying the truth “which man’s highest nature demands, 
and thus becoming just as natural a provision for man’s higher needs, as 
the sunlight and atmosphere and fruits of the earth are for his physical 
wants.” The argument is convincing, the style clear and forcible, and 
the work as a whole is a valuable contribution to this department of 
religious literature. As an example of his method of dealing with an 
important question, we quote his remarks upon the position of those who 
“believe in spontaneous generation, the production of life from matter 
and physical forces.” 


We pass for the present the geologic argument, which we believe to be conclusive against 
this theory, and ask its supporters how it comes to pass that the physical forces tend to origi- 
nate an organism, when. the moment it is produced they tend to destroy it. . . The organic 
being struggles for existence and lives only because the vital principal holds in abeyance the 
physical forces and makes them its servants. Ina certain sense it is true that the physical 
forces build up all organic structures. But the moment vitality is gone, they tear down the 
structure which they have unwillingly labored to construct under its control, and they céase 
not their work until every particle has taken the inorganic form. In the perfectly adjusted 
steam-engine moving the ship against wind and tide, or weaving finest fabrics with iron 
fingers, it seems to the thoughtless observer that the steam is a willing servant, bending its 
energies to the work. But the mission of the steam is to shatter and destroy. It rushes into 
the cylinder not to move the machinery, but in very hatred of itself, and struggles té escape. 
It is the genius of man that controls the struggling monster by bands of iron too strong for 


, him to break, till in his rage he lifts the piston and moves the swift machinery, as he darts 


howling into the air. Thus also does vitality control and use the adverse forces of the inor- 
ganic world. As well might we think that the steam which drives the piston originated the 
locomotive, or the locomotive the engineer that controls it, as to think that life is the offspring 
of electricity or any other physical force. It is the latest born of all the forces, if it is proper 
to call it a force at all; and the time may come when it shall vanish from our globe and leave 
the physical forces victors on the field. . . . But let us for the sake of argument grant 
that matter may originate life. As it is impossible for us to accept any thing as cause, unless 
it is adequate to produce the effect, we look at once for the cause of man. We know with 
certainty that his body is produced. Physical man is therefore an effect. If matter and the 
physical forces produce life, they must also produce life with all the adjuncts which we find 
in physical man, or his creation is still to be accounted for. It is not enough to say that a 
germ was originated by matter, and that germ by development became man. To be satisfied 
with this statement is to deceive ourselves with words. That germ must have had in it from 
the beginning all the capacity of developing into man. It must have been sufficient to pro- 
duce man. And no man can intelligently believe that matter could produce such a germ, 
unless he believes matter could produce man in his highest possible physical and intellectual 
development. 


Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. By Wiu1amM G. T..SHepp, D. D., 
Baldwin Professor in Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


The contents of this solid volume were delivered as lectures during the 
author’s incumbency of the professorship of Sacred Rhetoric and Pas- 
toral Theology in the Auburn Theological Seminary. Like all of Pro- 
fessor Shedd’s writings, they combine in a striking degree instructiveness 
and force of impression. The views he presents are generally so clear 
and reasonable as to command assent, while there is a too evident indi 
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viduality of thought to allow their classification among mere obvious 
remarks that are true—of course. One cannot but notice the fresh inter- 
est with which he invests a worn subject without a particle of the eccen- 
tric or sensational style. 

That portion of the volume which comes under the title of Homiletics 
is of special value. It is penetrated with the philosophical spirit, in 
union with a genuine American practicalness, and warm spirituality. 
The author never forgets, nor allows his readers to forget, that it is 
sacred rhetoric with which he is dealing. The distinctive character 
and the true ends of pulpit eloquence are strongly grasped, and deter- 
mine for him the whole method of his system. No minister or theo- 
logical student can read the work without benefit. Thoroughly studied 
and appreciated, its teachings would tend to impart a higher character 
to the pulpit. 

Whether the volume is sufficiently analytic in style to be well adapted 
for use as a text-book may be doubted; and with respect to the chapters 
on Pastoral Theology it may seem that there is less completeness of rep- 
resentation: but the limits of the subject are ill-defined. Vinet, for ex- 
ample, includes under this head the whole subject of the qualifications 
and duties of the ministry apart from preaching. But within the limits 
he has prescribed for himself Professor Shedd has treated the subject 
with marked ability. We have been particularly pleased with the chap- - 
ters on the clergyman’s “ Religious Character and Habits,” “Intellectual 
Character and Habits,” and ‘Social and Professional Character.’’ He 
utters a caution against overmuch indulgence in periodical and fugitive 
literature, and his merited hit upon “a Dogberry in a recent number of 
a popular monthly magazine’’ (p. 422) shows that when he dips into such 
reading he does not relax his vigilance. 


The Great Architect—Benedicite : Illustrations of the Power, Wisdom and 
Goodness of God, as manifested in his Works. By G. CHAPLIN 
Cuitp, M.D. Two volumes in one. New York: G. P. Putnam & 
Son. 


This elegant volume by its intrinsic merits deserves the handsome 
dress in which it has been republished. It is founded upon,—or rather 
its title is derived from the apochryphal canticle known as the “Song of 
the Three Children” (Shadrach, Meshech and Abednego), and under the 
title, Benedicite omnia Opera Domini is inserted in the Episcopal Ser- 
vice as an optional hymn alternative of the Ze Dewm laudamus. The 
author regards it as undeservedly neglected. The objection which he 
answers, that beasts and inanimate things cannot literally praise God, 
seems to us to lie as legitimately against the one hundred and forty- 
eighth psalm, and other parts of the canonical Scriptures. To us, who 
are led by a sense both of duty and of fitness to dispense with invariable 
forms of prayer and praise, the question of the suitableness of the Bene- 
dicite for public worship is one of secondary interest. But that question 
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occupies less than two out-of these 373 pages; after which, as the hymn 
calls upon the heavens, the sun, moon and stars, nights and days, light 
and darkness,—upon earth and air and sea and all creatures therein, to 
praise and magnify the Lord, so the author leads us through the several 
departments of nature, pointing out the proofs of the Creator’s power, 
wisdom and goodness. This is done, not in the style of scientific demon- 
stration, or as proving a proposition in natural theology, but in the man- 
ner of an intelligent and devout observer and a genial companion. 
Without labor or effort, with adequate knowledge of the results of scien- 
tific investigation but without the incumbrance of a technical style, the 
creation is depicted in its relations to man and to the agency of infinite 
benevolence. 


The Gospels: with Moral Reflections on Each Verse. By PAsQuiER 
QuESNEL. With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. DANIEL 
Witson, D. D., Vicar of Islington, now Bishop of Calcutta. Revised 
by Henry A. Boarpman, D. D. Two volumes. New York: A. D. 
F. Randolph. 


A very handsome reprint of a work that will never lose its interest 
for the Christian reader. The title-page is somewhat too exactly re-pro- 
duced. When the late Bishop Wilson published the Introductory Essay, 
he was Vicar of Islington, and when the revision was first issued in this 
country he was correctly described as “‘now Bishop of Calcutta.” But 
in the eleven years that have since elapsed, not only has the excellent 
bishop gone to his rest, but his successor has also been called away from 
his earthly charge. 

Quesnel was born at Paris in 1654, of Scotch extraction and was edu- 
cated for the Romish priesthood. The first edition of his “‘ Reflections” 
appeared in 1671 and had a wide circulation. Uniting acuteness of 
thought, richness of imagination, and the grace of sincere piety, they 
awakened admiration, and conveyed to men’s minds more of the Gospel 
than the decrees of Trent and the cofigregation at Rome suffer to find 
place in the system of Popery. Quesnel was a Jansenist, a disciple of 
Augustine, and better, a disciple of Christ, though the light of truth in 
him as in Pascal, was dimmed by some grave errors. The Jesuits in 1681 
persecuted him, and he escaped to Brussels, where he published in 1694 
a new enlarged edition of his Reflections. The demand was greater than 
the press could supply. Bossuet and other French bishops defended the 
work. The Jesuits obtained an order from the King of Spain for his 
arrest, and he took refuge in Holland. The Pope condemned his book. 
King Louis XIV suppressed it in 1711, forty years after its first appear- 
ance. Bossuet—alter et idem—urged its prosecution. The Pope was 
appealed to for a more formal condemnation and in 1714 issued the 
famous bull Unigenitus, by which one hundred and one propositions, se- 
lected from the Reflections, were anathematized. Quesnel survived 
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the bull six years, founded several Jansenist churches and died in 
1719. 

The present translation has been carefully revised with a view to ex- 
punge from it expressions of Romish error. That, however, is something 
that mere expurgation can seldom effect in a work of originality and 
power. The essential spirit of an author's faith will color passages that 
make no articulate declaration of it. But, subject to that necessary de- 
duction, and to the further exception,—that the reflections seem at times 
to be founded on a misinterpretation of the text, it is a work of great 
interest and may be read with profit. 


The Christ of the Apostle’s Creed ; the Voice of the Church against Arian- 
ism, Strauss and Renan, with an Appendix. By Rev. W. A. Scott, 
D. D. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 


The doctrine of Christ,—Son of God and Son of Man, dying, risen, 
exalted at the right hand of the Father and the appointed Judge of all— 
is here comprehensively set forth according to the accepted orthodox 
formularies. A series of discourses addressed to weekly congregations, 
and published as delivered, they lack the method of a digested treatise, 
though a certain unity is secured by the nature of the theme and the ob- 
servance of the order of the creed. The discourses are said to have 
attracted large congregations; the publisher has given them a very 
attractive form; and the volume is thus favorably commended to public 
appreciation. 

We apprehend that the author has committed a double error in the 
title to his work. Instead of ‘the Christ of the Apostles’ Creed,” we 
have the Christ of the Nicene, the Athanasian and the Chalcedonian 
Creeds,—of the Thirty-nine Articles, the Westminster Confession, and 
the Larger and Shorter Catechisms. In short, we have the Christology 
of the Presbyterian Church. It is true that the Presbyterian Church 
professes the Apostles’ Creed, but that creed does not affirm all that 
the church professes. With such a title, one might expect to find in the 
volume a defence of the historical verity of the gospel. And this expec- 
tation would be strengthened by the reference to Strauss and Renan, but 
would be disappointed. The use made of these names is a second error, 
as it suggests to the reader that something is to follow in refutation of the 
recent sceptical criticism upon the gospel history. And something does 
follow with that intention, we presume, in the appendix, but hardly 
enough to give character to the work as one specially directed against that 
form of infidelity. The author has made up a volume that will be mainly 
satisfactory to such as already believe the creeds, and will confirm and 
edify them in their faith. It was a mistake, we cannot but think, to seem 
to promise something different. For its own proper purpose it is a good 
work, so good that we are half inclined to complain of it for not being 
better. On some subjects and for some occasions an author is bound to 
do his best and utmost. Such a subject is that of The Christ of the 
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Creed,—or better, of the Four Gospels; and such an occasion is the pres- 
ent unsettled yet profoundly interesting state of the public mind upon the 
history and doctrine of Christ. The author of a book on that theme, at 
such a time as this, remarks in his preface, by way of deprecating criti- 
cism, that ‘the absorbing cares and labors and sympathies of a city pastor 
in our times do not allow leisure and strength for the pursuits of litera- 
ture as he might desire. But God does not require every thing from any 
one man.” If God has given a man so much work of other kinds to do 
that he has not time to make a well-finished book, may it not be a ques- 
tion whether he requires of him to write at all? We put the question 
because the author so nearly puts it into our mouth,—not as meaning to 
depreciate the merits of what he has accomplished. 


The Book of Proverbs,in an Amended Version, with an Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes. By JosrpH MurnscHEr, D. D. Gambier, O.: 
Western Episcopalian Office. 


The Book of Proverbs has attracted less attention from expositors of the 
Bible than almost any other canonical book. Yet*when we consider its com- 
prehensive character, as a repertory of Hebrew practical wisdom, exhibit- 
ing the fear of God as it works itself out alike in highest and homeliest 
virtues, and remember how many of its pithy sayings have become incor- 
porated into our literature and the talk of common life, this comparative . 
neglect will appear to be ill-judged. To the young, the active, the prac- 
tical class, those especially whose practicalness is inclined to regard moral . 
and religious sentiments as out of place in every-day business, the book 
might teach much that is well worth their knowing. So the author of this 
Commentary has judged. His work is intended both for the scholar and for 
the general reader, a combination not easy of successful attainment. But 
he seems to have appreciated and overcome the difficulty. The Intro- 
duction and Notes are perspicuous and interesting, while grammatical 
questions are briefly indicated and remarked upon. The amended version# 
is made with excellent judgment. Students of the Bible, the young espe- 
cially, may find much in the work to please them, and more to profit 
them, if they study it with that end in view. ; 


Sermons, by the Late ALEXANDER McCLELLAND, D. D. Edited: by 
RicHarp W. Dickinson, D. D. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 


Dr. McClelland received his collegiate education at Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., and his theological training under Dr. John M. 
Mason. He was ordained in 1815, and continued for seven years pastor 
of the Rutgers street Presbyterian church, New York; for seven years 
following he filled the chair of Rhetoric, Logic and Metaphysics in Dick- 
inson College, at Carlisle, Pa.; and in 1829 removed to New Brunswick, 
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N. J., where he thenceforth resided, first as Professor of Languages in 
Rutgers College, and afterwards as Professor of Oriental Literature and 
Biblical Criticism in the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Dutch 
Church. His death occurred in 1864. Such was the estimate of his 
powers that his friends anticipated for him some distinguished success in 
the field of authorship. But he published only a “Brief Treatise on the 
.Canon and Interpretation of Scripture” and three pamphlets. His manu- 
script sermons were none of them revised for publication. This is to be 
regretted. His mind had marked and racy characteristics, which are 
strikingly exemplified in his discourses. Sometimes bluntly dogmatic, as 
when he “laughs” at a doctrine held by men as justly venerated as any 
of their opponents,—sometimes rash, even to irreverence, as when he says, 
“T tell the Almighty he has no right to create us as we are,’’—sometimes 
wholesale and unguarded, as when he says that men are “mere fantoccini 
or dancing puppets,’’—there is a life and power in his discourses that will 
not permit the reader, and could not have permitted his hearers to be 
drowsy. We like his practical sermons, on the whole, better than his 
more theological ones,—such, e. g., as ‘Causes and Cure of Low ain," 
“Do your own Business,” and “ Vain Thoughts.” 


Our Father's Business. By Tuomas Guturiz, D. D. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 


Dr. Guthrie, while health permitted the full exercise of his ministry is 
well known to have been one of the most distinguished preachers of Scot- 
land; after Chalmers, perhaps the first of the Free Church. Into some of 
his published volumes he has put so much of his intellectual and spiritual 
power as to command the reader with something of the sovereignty of the 
orator. So much cannot be said of the present work, yet it is a book that 
could have been produced only by a minister possessing peculiar powers 
and graces, a resourceful mind and a heart glowing with love to God and 
man. His aim is to set forth Christ intent on his Father’s business, as 
the Christian's model. The duty to “maintain good works,” while hold- 
ing fast the cardinal doctrine of a gratuitous justification through Christ,— 
the rewards assured to the faithful and the urgent motives to zeal and 
faithfulness, are exhibited and energetically enforced. Human depend- 
ence and human duty, God's free grace and his high requirements, are 
respectively shown to be complementary truths; the recognition of one 
should not make us hesitate to assert the other in its full force. Itisa 
volume that any Christian might be the better for reading. 


Out of Harness: Sketches, Narrative and Descriptive. Ry THomas 
GururiE, D. D., Editor of “The Sunday Magazine.” New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 


One who knows what Dr. Guthrie is when 7m harness, might possibly 
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suspect that when out, there action from his wonted energy would make 
his recreations, however restful to himself, not especially worth sharing 
by his readers. Quite the contrary. He is himself, wherever he is. 
“The Sunday Magazine” testifies monthly to the versatility of his gifts: 
The miscellanies collected in this neat volume are well worthy of the dress 
in which they are presented. One can scarcely open the volume at ran- 
dom without finding something on which the attention is disposed to 
linger. They are instructive, as well, and make us acquainted with 
places and people worth knowing. “The Edinburgh Ragged School” 
and “Sketches of the Cowgate” take us over scenes of his laborious pas- 
toral charge, and we do not wonder at his finding there much that is 
worth telling, even if the locality were less interesting from other associa- 
tions. But he makes himself and his reader at home also in ‘‘ The Streets 
of Paris,” and finds much matter for reflection. National self-love does 
not prevent his seeing points of superiority in French civic life as com- 
pared with British. His notices of what Protestantism is effecting in 
Paris are suggestive of promises for the future of France, while the 
methods ‘indicated are such as may furnish hints to evangelical Christians 
everywhere. From the signs of vital force which these sketches furnish, 
we suspect that Dr. Guthrie cowld write a novel, but much doubt his ever 
doing so. 


Old England. Tits Scenery, Art and People. By James M. Hopprn, 
Professor in Yale College. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


Readers never tire of books of travel, for the same reason doubtless 
that tourists always feel a fresh interest in the scenes they have visited. 
Each writer, however familiar the ground he goes over, takes over it his 
own individuality, and if he sees with his own eyes and utters his own 
thoughts, will find those who are pleased to hear him tell his own story. 
And if he be a man of cultivated taste, of good sense and good feeling, his 
book will be valued very much as one would value his personal compan- 
ionship in such a journey. 

Such a traveler, we feel an undoubting persuasion, is Professor Hop- 
pin, judging from the pleasant book in which we have been making his 
acquaintance. He says very little about himself, no more than is neces- 
sary to give his sketches unity and continuousness. But he enables us to 
see, sometimes indeed with only a hasty glance, the most noteworthy 
things in England. He writes with a laudable regard for accuracy of 
statement. A very few slips serve rather as confirming than as detracting 
exceptions. “The County of Shropshire (p. 15) is slightly tautological, ex- 
cept to ears accustomed to hear of “the county of Hampshire” and “the 
county of Dukes county” in a State of Wew England. A daughter of 
Sir Thomas Lucy, Knight, was hardly ‘‘a noble lady” (p. 29) in the 
English sense of the word. ‘Lord John Russell” (p. 32) and “Lord De 
Canning” (p. 39) are misnomers. But these are minima of criticism. 
The author’s comments on what he describes have the independence of 
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an American mind, with an unfailing kindness of spirit. His views of 
the English pulpit are interesting: of Mr. Spurgeon he gives a careful 
and appreciating description; F. D. Maurice, Mr. Melville, Dr. Cumming 
and others are more briefly sketched. Scenery and art, especially archi- 
tecture, the universities, and the homes of authors, attract him strongly, 
and it is pleasant to be detained by him in such scenes. We sympathize 
with the expressed motive which influenced him to prepare so agreeable a 
book. 


The motive which has chiefly led to the publication of the following recollections of Eng- 
lish travel, has been the hope of exerting some little influence upon our countrymen who go 
abroad to induce them to spend more time in England than they are commonly:inclined to 
do, and to see that country more thoroughly, instead of making it a stepping-stone to the 
Continent. There have been heretofore, it is true, good reasons for this disinclination of 
Americans to remain very long in England; but these reasons do not now exist, or at least to 
the extent that they once did. And it hardly need be said, that there is no country which 
contains so much of absorbing interest to a thoughtful American as Old England; finding 
there as he does the head-springs of the life and power of his own nation, and in almost every 
object that his eye rests upon, seeing that which (a short two centuries ago) formed part of his 
own history. 


Homespun; or, Five and Twenty Years Ago. By Tuomas LAckLanp. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


A dainty volume, in which matter and form are well suited to each 
other. It was Dr. Johnson, we believe, who said he liked a book that he 
could hold in his hand. ‘ Homespun” is of a right handy size, and in a 
style of typography which leaves nothing for the eye to ask. The con- 
tents embrace descriptions of such objects and scenes as ‘Fire on the 
Hearth,” ‘Sunday in the Country,” “Huckleberrying,” “ Barn-Life,” 
“Town Meeting,” “The Country Store,” “The Country Tavern,” ‘The 
Country Minister,’ “The Country Doctor,” etc., ete. It is full of the 
spirit of genuine New England country life, ‘‘all of the olden time.” The 
second title involves an anachronism. More than a quarter of a century 
lies between us and the past, which the author makes to live again in his 
pages. The country of which he writes so cheerily has not been seen or 
heard of since 1840 in any accessible part of our land. The “sign-post”’ 
(p. 54) is a peculiar institution of Connecticut,—originally, if we have not 
been misinformed, the whipping-post, but, since the era of reformed penal 
legislation, appropriated to less painful public uses. The author has 
caught, or retained, the objects, the atmosphere, the aroma, the very ex- 
pression and effect of the homely honest Past. Yet his sympathy does 
not make him insensible to the necessary limitations of life under such con- 
ditions. We may regret the good that could not last: we may yet hope 
that we are in a transition to something still better in the Future that 
awaits us. 


History of Brown University, with Illustrative Documents. By REUBEN 
ALDRIDGE GUILD, Librarian of the University. Providence, R. I.: 
Published by subscription. Providence Press Company, printers. 


The author of the Life and Correspondence of President Manning, 
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one of the richest contributions to Baptist history that has been published 
in many years, might be relied upon to do the utmost that is possible in 
a documentary history of the college. The volume before us, a handsome 
quarto of 440 pages, contains nearly every thing that the sons of Brown, 
and those who on public grounds feel an interest in our oldest university, 
could wish to have incorporated into such a work. It gives us first an 
account of the original enterprise and the steps by which the college was 
established at Providence, with an historical sketch and appendix coming 
down to the present year. Then follow more particular accounts of Sub- 
scriptions, in this country and abroad—the Charter—Funds—Buildings— 
Library—Scholarships—and among other interesting matters, schemes of 
the Commencement Exercises, with notes respecting the successive 
classes. It will be seen that a series of topics is presented that must have 
no small value to the Alumni, and to all who are interested in the pro- 
gress of liberal education. Twelve engraved illustrations picture to the 
eye the chief matters of visible interest connected with the subject, in- 
cluding excellent portraits of Hon. Nicholas Brown and Presidents Man- 
ning and Wayland. We are glad to record the success of so important a 
literary enterprise. 


Yesterday, To-Day, and Forever: A Poem in Twelve Books. By Ep- 
WARD Henry BicuerstetH, M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Hampstead, etc. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


“The design of the following poem,” says the author in a brief and mod- 
est preface, ‘“‘has been laid up in my heart for more than twenty years. 
Other claims however prevented me from seriously undertaking the work 
until little more than two years ago. But then the deep conviction 
that those solemn events, to which the latter books of my poem relate, 
were already beginning to cast their prophetic lights and shadows on the 
world, constrained me to make the attempt. If it may please God to 
awaken any minds to deeper thought on things unseen and eternal, by 
this humble attempt to combine some of the pictorial teaching supplied 
by his most holy Word, it will be the answer to many prayers.” His 
work, then, is didactic and persuasive, written for immediate effect; con- 
forming thus to the essential definition of oratory as distinguished from 
poetry. The style is not without poetical qualities ——passages might be 
quoted of excellent beauty—but viewing the production as a whole and 
with reference to its avowed purpose, it is argumentative rather than im- 
aginative. One like the French mathematician, who read the Paradise 
Lost to find out “what it proves,” might very suitably study “ Yesterday, 
To-Day, and Forever’’ with that intent: whether successful or not, he 


would find no difficulty in ascertaining the theorem that is meant to be 
established. The author is a fervent believer in the doctrine of the pre- 
millenial Advent of Christ, which he confidently expects will take place 
very soon. He has published a commentary, and now publishes a poem 
in twelve books, to lead men by a different method to a serious conviction 
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of that docrine and of the imminence of the event. As incidental to the 
principal theme we have his doctrine touching the creation and fall of 
angels and men, the intermediate place of souls (somewhere in the imme- 
diate suburbs of Heaven and Hell respectively, a little outside of either), 
the Last Things, etc. With the greatest respect for his manifest piety 
and sincerity, and appreciating his literary abilities, we are not able to 
go along with him in faith. On a less solemn and momentous theme, or 
with a poem which is not intended expressly to be also a sermon, we 
might read on with the sort of provisional faith which enables one to as- 
sume the truth of the novelist’s fiction. But the notes, with proof-texts 
and references to theological authorities, and occasional touches of reason- 
ing in the poem itself, could not fail to bring us back into the region of 
investigation and pragmatism and polemics. One can scarcely be sung 
into a belief which is not established by evidence satisfactory to our 
mind. But when we can forget or put aside the obtrusive moral of the 
song, we find in it much that is beautiful and tender, and something that 
approaches the majestic. The plan reminds one of Pollock’s Course of 
Time. In this case, as in that, a spirit arrives in Paradise and is per- 
mitted to learn of the things that took place before the creation of man 
and things that will take place at the final consummation. In the Course 
of Time the view is retrospective, here it is contemporary. The seer is a 
clergyman, represented as dying, awaking to consciousness and conveyed 
to Paradise by an angel, who introduces him to the place and its holy 
inhabitants, and leads him about in sundry excursions, relating to him 
the history of the creation, and giving hints of coming events. Of those 
events he becomes the witness, participator and poet. 


The Poet's Song, for the Heart and the Home. By 8. DaypEN PHELPS. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 


A portion of this volume has appeared in previous collections of the 
author’s poetical writings. Dr. Phelps’s verse is characterized by a flowing 
melody, ardent sensibility, an excursive fancy,—sometimes tending to the 
commonplace, but pervaded throughout by a pure and healthful purpose. 
The volume is handsomely got up, and is embellished by a portrait of 
the author. 


Hymns of Faith and Hope. By Horatius Bonar, D. D. New Edition. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


A very beautiful edition of a series of hymns worthy to be thus adorned. 
Some of these have had a wide appreciation in our later hymn-books, and 
have been wafted over the land in religious newspapers. Perhaps the 
best of them have been thus extracted, but we find not a few that are less 
familiar and worth knowing. Continuously and successively read, they 
give a sensation of monotony, but for an occasional and intermittent 
enjoyment they have a choice place in our popular religious verse. It 
may argue a want of sensibility, but we fail to sympathize with the senti- 
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ment occasionally uttered with a good deal of energy, that the world is 
growing worse and worse, and that the final catastrophe is to be looked 
and longed for as the only hope of relief that faith can recognize. The 
tendency to that sort of feeling, a tendency that cannot be a stimulus to 
Christian exertion for bettering the world—seems to us one of the saddest 
effects of the millenarian speculation. 


Hopefully Waiting, and Other Verses. By Anson D. F. Ranpoupu. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Company. 


Mr. Randolph, after publishing so many good books of others, appears 
as author, at the request of brothers in the trade. We are glad that his 
modest contentment with such repute as his “verses” found in the news- 
papers was overcome. His pieces deserve a more permanent form; they 
will be sure to win a more permanent place for being thus collected. 
There is a simple heartiness of expression, racy and graceful withal, that 
befits the thought, and reminds one of quaint old Engiish rhymes. Such 
a couplet as this: 

I know, O Lord, that I have need of thee,— 
But what am I that thou art wanting me ? 


reminds one of Herbert or Quarles. 


Our Inttle One. The Inttle Shoe. nttle Feet. Little Footsteps. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


A unique volume, composed of poems on the themes suggested by the 
title—some of them:among the most exquisite gems of poetry—a trea- 
sure for parental hearts, especially such as feel the scars of bereavement. 


The Rhythm of Bernard de Morlaiz, Monk of Cluny, on the Celestial 
Country. Translated by the Rev. J.M. Neatz, D. D., Warden of 
Sackville College. New York: H. B. Durand. 


This “‘rhythm”’ (a use of the word for which we lack evidence of satis- 
factory authority) is extracted from a larger poem entitled De Contemptu 
Mundi, the main part of which is satirical. The author “was one of the 
smaller stars in that constellation of learning and piety which adorned 
France in the twelfth century.” The poem opens with a description of 
the glory of heaven, a part of which was translated by Dr. Neale in his 
“Medieval Hymns.” Its popularity has led to the translation of this 
larger extract. The imagery is chiefly that of Scripture, and from the 
version we should infer that the original (which we do not remember to 
have met with) possesses no little beauty. The translation is on the 
whole effective and pleasing. But such a modern (and dubious) com- 
pound as “‘fadeless’” does not seem to harmonize with archaisms like 
“evermo;”’ and an exotic like “cunctipotent” is neither expressive nor 
euphonious, 
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A Complete Manual of English Interature. By Tuomas B. Suaw, M. A. 
Edited, with Notes and Illustrations, by Wiuu1am Smits, LL. D. 
With a Sketch of American Interature. By Henry T. TucKERMAN. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 


Mr. Shaw’s Outlines of English Literature, notwithstanding some no- 
ticeable faults, has filled a place in our schools for which no practicable 
substitute was easily to be procured. The style was such as to please, 
while the information communicated was valuable and choice. The field 
of our vernagular literature is so extensive that a judicious selection of 
authors requires at once a refined and “truly catholic taste,”” while a just 
representation of their merits is no slight test of critical power. In these 
respects the “Outlines” gave very general satisfaction. On Mr. Shaw’s 
death the work was committed to Dr. Smith for revison, and it now ap- 
pears with a new title and with great improvements. The text of the 
chapters is abridged, and a part of the original work, with important ad- 
ditions, is distributed in Notes and Illustrations. Some unnecessary pro- 
trusions of the author’s political and religious opinions, which especially 
deformed his notices of writers in the seventeenth century are judiciously 
abated by the editor. The sketch of American literature is as good as 
one so brief could well be. The work in its present form deserves, and 


we doubt not will obtain a new lease of influence and usefulness’ as a text- 
book. 


The Science of Government in Connection with American Institutions. 
By JoserH Axpen, D. D., LL. D., late President of Jefferson Col- 
lege, etc. New York: Sheldon & Co. 


This work on its first appearance was received with general approba- 
tion. Doubtless the sensitiveness of the public mind, in view of the late 
Rebellion and its grave consequences, was favorable to the reception of a 
treatise inculcating constitutional principles in a style adapted to the pur- 
poses of elementary instruction. But the subject is inherently too impor- 
tant to depend for our sense of its claims upon any temporary interest. In 
a country where every man is a citizen—and to that condition we are 
rapidly coming—no social want of a secular nature is more imperative 
than a knowledge of the principles of free government. An American 
citizen is not educated for his life’s vocation and responsibilities who is 
ignorant of political science, and of the national constitution. The work 
before us is intended as a text-book. It is marked by clearness of state- 
ment, an habitual reference to principles, comprehensiveness of views, 
and such simplicity of style as makes it specially adapted to instruct the 
young. Were it made a fireside as well as school classic, it could not 
fail to exert a wholesome influence. We notice on p. 194 a statement 
that seems to us to require qualification. Article 4, § 2, 3, is said to be 
“‘a dead letter,” because of the abolition of slavery. Perhaps appren- 
ticeship is as obsolete as slavery, but if not, the section referred to is ap- 
plicable still to apprentices. 
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The Handwriting of God in Egypt, Sinai, and the Holy Land: The 
Records of a Journey from the Great Valley of the West to the Sa- 
ered Places of the East. By Rev. D. A. Ranpaty. With Maps, 
Diagrams and numerous Illustrations. Philadelphia: John E. 
Potter & Co. 


Mr. Randall does not profess to add any thing to the resources of 
scholars, and would be equally modest, we presume, as to the relations 
of his book to the literature of the subject. He writes for a class of 
readers who do not possess and perhaps would not read books of a higher 
order. For their sakes he goes into a kind of detail which would other- 
wise seem unnecessary and inappropriate. Incidents of travel, traits of 
national character and manners, historical references, etc.,.are freely 
introduced. The embellishments consist of the author's portrait, a fancy 
sketch entitled “The Separation of the Apostles,” one of “Israelites 
Gathering Manna,” and one of “Mohammed Ali witnessing the Massacre 
of the Mamelukes,” numerous views of places, costumes and remarkable 
objects, and two or three maps and plans. The wood engravings are of 
indifferent quality, but seem to be accurate, or at least derived from good 
authorities. The volume is sold by subscription. 


A Sequel to Ministering Children. By Maria LovisaA CHARLESWORTH. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


The favor with which “Ministering Children” was received led the 
author to compose this story as a sequel. Thescene is in a rural district 
of England, the actors are of different ranks of society,—gentlefolks, 
farmers, laborers, servants, with their several human traits and English 
conventionalities. These are well depicted. The human and the Chris- 
tian, after the first strangeness of the scene is worn off, are more to us 
than the distinctively English; the last, foreign as it is in feature and in 
tone to our American senses, has an air of truthfulness that commands 
our faith. We do not wonder that the author is a favorite with young 
readers. She throws a charm about every-day life, and especially im- 
bues the story with a warm spirit of piety and benevolence. 


The Story of Martin Luther. Edited by Miss WHateLty. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 


The story of Martin Luther is a story that can never grow old. This 


new version of it is intended, by its brevity, by the prominence it gives. 


to the personal life of the Reformer, and by special adaptation of style, 
to attract and instruct the young. The author is in thorough sympathy 
with the Reformation; the importance of a scriptural faith, and the oppo- 
sition of Romanism to the gospel are briefly brought out in the process 
of the story. One noticeable oversight—the only one we have perceived 
of that kind—is the insertion of an untranslated German sentence. p. 175. 
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Donald Fraser. By the Author of ‘Bertie Lee.” New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 


Father Clement. A Roman Catholic Story. By the Author of ‘The 
Decision,” ete. (Same publishers.) 


The Word.—The House of Israel. By the Author of the “Wide, Wide 
World.” (Same publishers.) 


Books for the young constitute a large and very important part of the 
issues from the press. Many of them are of an indifferent character, some, 
we fear, decidedly injurious. A book that has no substance, serving only 
to pass off time, or that stirs an aimless excitement, or that ministers only 
to a spirit of frivolity, bad enough for any person, is infinitely worse for 
children and youth. But while the great increase in the number of ju- 
venile books involves the multiplication of poor ones, we believe that 
good ones are also more numerous than formerly. Writers of the highest 
order have not disdained the work of providing food for the forming 
mind, and the improvements in the externals of book-making extend 
through the whole scale, from the richest volumes that adorn the library 
and the boudoir down to the primer for the nursery. 

The juvenile publications of the Messrs. Carter have a well-earned 
reputation for excellence in matter and style. The volumes we have 
grouped together will not disparage their credit in this respect. 

“Father Clement” will be remembered by some who were pupils in 
Sunday School thirty years ago. That it is still a marketable book both 
in Great Britain and in this country, is a proof of vitality such as not 
many works of its class can show. It is a tale illustrating the spirit and 
tendencies of Romanism. We feel in too many ways the influence of that 
spirit, the dangers with which we are menaced by its aggressive move- 
ments, to be indifferent to it. The other works of the same author, 
“The Decision,” “Anna Ross,” etc., are of a decided evangelical char- 
acter. 

“Donald Fraser’ is the story of a poor boy whose widowed mother emi- 
grates with him from Scotland to America. The incidents are said to be 
substantially true, though some of them are wonderful enough to be the 
production of an ingenious fancy. In connection with the story, conver- 
sations on the Bible are introduced, which in a very pleasing way illus- 
trate and make application of its meaning. 

“The House of Israel” is the second of a series epitomizing and eluci- 
dating in the style of familiar conversation the Old Testament history. 
The author is an old favorite of very many young readers as well as of 
their elders, and her name is sufficient warrant of an interesting book. 
The one thing which is to be feared in the influence of such books is, that 
they may become, not an aid to the readingof the Bible, but a substitute 
for it. This can not be perfectly secured by any skill of an author. The 
only adequate security is that children be directed and assisted in the use 
of the books they read by persons older than themselves. This work 
gives proof of careful preparation and is appropriately illustrated. The 
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history is carried on from the birth of Esau and Jacob to the death of 
Jacob. 


Helena’s Household; a Tale of Rome in the First Century. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 


A tale of the reign of Nero introduces us of course to the infant church, 
to Paul and his fellow-disciples, to Seneca and the votaries of philosophy, 
with a glimpse also of the brutality and corruption of pagan society. We 
have the burning of Rome, the first persecution, the Catacombs,—mate- 
rials for the highest art to work upon. The story before us, besides these 
stirring features, extends itself beyond the death of Nero, and ends only 
with the Fall of Jerusalem. The extent of its action occasions the prin- 
cipal defect,—a too rapid development of events to admit of thorough 
treatment. As a story simply, it is quite effective, but as a picture of old 
Rome in that portentous time it is less vivid than it might have been 
made. We do not wonder that the writer shrunk from the effort to sus- 
tain a representation of the apostle Paul. Great judgment is shown in 
causing him to appear only momentarily, giving us glimpses of his pres- 
ence. The Roman, the Greek, the Jew, the Syrian, the Briton, are well 
discriminated. 


The Great Pilot and His Lessons. By Rev. Richarp Newron, D. D. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


The preface is commonly understood to be a piece of composition ne- 
cessary to the completeness of a book, but one that no reader is expected 
to peruse. Dr. Newton evidently expects to have the benefit of an ex- 
ception to the general rule, as he has given this volume a title that has 
relation to nothing in the book but the preface. The Saviour, he re- 
marks, may be compared to a pilot: the pilot “takes the entire charge 
of a vessel coming into port; so, when our hearts are changed, and we 
become the servants of Jesus, he comes into our souls,” to bring us safely 
into heaven. “The Bible,” he proceeds to say, ‘is the book which 
he has given us, filled with his lessons.” There is something of novelty 
in the suggestion, that a pilot steers ships by giving lessons or writing 
books. 

We need not apologize for dealing critically with books for children. 
Slipshod writing is less pardonable here than any where else. Young 
minds want clear, sound thinking, well expressed, or a story worth telling 
and well told. 

When we get beyond the title we have lessons, that is, sermons, of a 
practical religious cast, illustrating the truths propounded by numerous 
comparisons, narratives and anecdotes, well adapted to their intended 
purpose. We doubt indeed whether many young persons would sponta- 
neously read and enjoy them. The taste of the times runs in a different 
channel. But read to children, by a parent, or teacher, we should think 
they might impart both pleasure and profit. 
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Instant Glory. With a Short Biographical Sketch of the late Mrs. Wins- 
low. By Octavius Winstow, D. D. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 


“Sudden death” is deprecated in one of the suffrages of the Anglican 
Litany. “From sudden death deliver us.” The thought which this 
little book is intended to illustrate and enforce, is that sudden death to 
the believer is instant glory. This is deduced from the various testimo- 
nies of Scripture, and urged upon the Christian as a motive for culti- 
vating a more vivid and vital faith in Christ as a present Saviour. The 
style is fervent, somewhat diffuse, appealing more to the sympathies 
of the pious heart than to the tests of a rigorous logic. Dr. Winslow's 
writings have enjoyed a considerable popularity, and are too well known 
to make particular description necesssary. The memoir gives us a very 
pleasing impression of the character of Mrs. Winslow, whose sudden 
decease was the occasion of this discourse. It is intimated that she was 
a diligent student of Scripture, and especially of prophecy, and was 
looking for the speedy consummation of all things. A like faith and ex- 
pectation are expressed by the author toward the close of the discourse. 
Weare happy to note his freedom from those materialistic heresies which 
have made Adventism assume in many cases the character of ‘another 
gospel.” 


The Day-Dawn. By the author of “Memorials of Captain Hedley 
Vicars,” etc. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


A somewhat incongruous mixture. We have a very beautiful account 
of a remarkable conversion, involving a view of the exceeding simplicity 
of the way of salvation, such as should be effective both by instruction 
and impulse; and in connection with it sundry reasons, or what the 
writer doubtless expects will be received as such, for believing that the 
end of all things is at hand. These topics are bound together into a sort 
of unity by the title—the one representing the dawn of hope upon a soul 
that was settling into despair, the other predicting the speedy coming of 
the millennial dawn. The reasons are such as these:—A Jewish Rabbi 
infers from his study of Daniel, that if the Messiah does not come before 
the close of 1867, his people must give up their hope of the advent of 
their Messiah altogether; Mussulmans see the year of their Hegira about 
to expire; a Hindoo prophecy predicts that “a better raj than that of 
the English is to prevail within the next two years,” and that “a 
vernal king is coming;” and still further, “seventy Christian writers 
on this great subject, within the last century” (how many wise and 
how many foolish not being discriminated), ‘“‘have shown that 
the lines of prophecy converge to the years between 1866 and 1872.” 
From all these premises we have this hint of an argument: “‘When we 
see many roads meeting,’ said an honored and beloved clergyman of our 
church, not long ago, ‘we know that a city is near.’” For our own part, 
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when we see the votaries of prophetic arithmetic, undismayed by their 
repeated discomfitures, still catching at straws and making new announce- 
ments that the day of the Lord is at hand, we infer that certain Christians 
find it very hard to learn what this meaneth: “It is not for you to know 
the times or the seasons which the Father hath put in his own power.” 


Curfew Chimes for Life's Eventide. By Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D. D. 
Second Edition. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


A collection of brief essays in prose and verse, with appropriate 
Scripture mottoes, adapted to the closing period of life. Dr. Macduff’s 
devotional and practical writings have had a wide appreciation among 
evangelical Christians, and the estimate put upon the contents of this 
volume is sufficiently indicated by the fact that it has reached a second 
edition. It is neatly got up and would prove, we should think, an accept- 
able gift to “‘an old disciple.” 


Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


This work is so well known and so deservedly a favorite among books 
of the “daily food’’ class,—containing a passage of Scripture and a medi- 
tation for each day in the year—that we need only speak of the merits of 
the present edition. The volume is compact enough in its dimensions for 
the pocket; the type, though small, is remarkable clear and open, and 
and the whole aspect of the page inviting. 


The North British Review, for June, has the following contents: 1. Origin 
of Species; 2. A Dutch Political Novel; 3. Modern Views of the Atone- 
ment; 4. Facetie; 5. Archbishop Sharp; 6. Characteristics of American 
Literature—Poetry; 7. M. Prevost-Paradol; 8. Report on Scotch Edu- 
cation. New York: The Léonard Scott Publishing Company. 

The four principal British Reviews,—the Edinburgh, London Quarterly, 
Westminster and North British, are republished at a price for all of them 
which is less than the price of any one of them in England. The Edinburgh, 
the Whig or conservative-liberal organ; the Quarterly, the Tory organ once, 
now in danger of being an organ without a party; the Westminster, radi- 
cal both in politics and religion; and the North British, evangelical ;—to 
which may be added Blackwood’s Magazine, tory,—represent the great 
currents of British opinion. They may be had singly or in combinations 
as the following rates: For any one of the Reviews, $4.00 per annum; for 
any two of the Reviews, $7.00 per annum; for any three of the Reviews, 
$10.00 per annum; for all four of the Reviews, $12.00 per annum; for 
Blackwood's Magazine, $4.00 per annum; for Blackwood and one Re- 
view, $7.00 per annum; for Blackwood and any two of the Reviews, 
$10.00 per annum; for Blackwood and three of the Reviews, $13.00 per 
annum; for Blackwood and the four Reviews, $15.00 per annum. A 
discount of twenty per cent to clubs of four or more persons, 
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ERRATA IN THE SECOND NUMBER. 


Page 165, line 5, for Appolonia read Apollonia. 
“ 166, “ 19 for man read men. 
“ 195, “ 22, for superstitions read superstitious. 
“ 204, “ 8 from bottom, for self-evident, read self-existent. 
“ 206, “ 14, for recompense read response. 
“ 212, “ 2, for formular read formula. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Book of Proverbs, in an Amended Version, with an Introduction and Explanatory 
Notes. By Joseph Muenscher, D. D., Gambier, O.: Printed at the Western Episcopalian 
Office. 12mo. pp. 265. (See p. 369.) 


The Handwriting of God in Egypt, Sinai, and the Holy Land: the Records of a Journey 
from the Great Valley of the West to the Sacred Places of the East. By Rev. D. A. Randall. 
With Maps, Diagrams, and numerous Illustrations. Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co. 
8vo. pp. 714. (See p. 377.) 


Library of Oid English Divines. Under the Editorial Supervision of William G. T. Shedd, 
D. D., Professor in Union Theological Seminary. New York.—Sermons Preached on Several 
Occasions. By Robert South, D.D. In Five Volumes. Vol. I. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 8vo. pp. 501. (See p. 361.) 


Our Father’s Business. By Thomas Guthrie, D. D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 278. (See p. 370.) 


Out of Harness: Sketches, Narrative and Descriptive. By Thomas Guthrie,D.D. New 
York: Carters. Crown 8vo. pp. 388. (See p. 370.) 


Helena’s Household. A Tale of Rome in the First Century. New York: Carters. 12mo. 
pp. 422. (See p. 379.) 


Yesterday, To-Day and Forever. A Poem in Twelve Books. By Edward Henry Bicker- 
steth, M.A. New York: Carters. 12mo. pp. 447. (See p. 373.) 


Donald Fraser. By the Author of Bertie Lee. New York: Carters. 16mo. pp. 224. 
(See p. 378.) 


The Word.—The House of Israel. By the Author of “The Wide, Wide World.” New 
York: Carters. 16mo. pp. 504. 


Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury. New York: Carters. 32mo. pp. xv., 384. 


Instant Glory. With a Short Biographical Sketch of Mrs. Winslow. By Octavius Wins- 
low, D. D. New York: Carters. 32mo. pp. 125. 


A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical, Doctrinal and Homiletical, with Special 
Reference to Ministers and Students. By John Peter Lange, D. D., in Connection with a 
number of Eminent European Divines. Vol. I. of the New Testament.—The Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew, together with a General Theological and Homiletical Introduction to the New 
Testament. By John Peter Lange, D. D. Translated from the third German Edition, with 
Additions, Original and Selected. By Philip Schaff, D. D. Sixth Edition. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. Royal 8vo. pp. 568. 


Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. By William G. T. Shedd, D. D., Baldwin Professor in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 8vo. 
pp. 429. (See p. 365.) 
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Studies in the Gospels. By Richard Chenevix Trench, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. New 
York: C. Scribner & Co. 8vo. pp. 326. (See p. 362.) 


Hopefully Waiting, and Other Verses. By Anson D. F. Randolph. New York: C. Scribner 
& Co. 16mo. pp. 101. (See p. 375.) 


The Christ of the Apostles’ Creed: the Voice of the Church against Arianism, Strauss and 
Renan. With an Appendix. By Rev. W. A Scott, D.D. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 
8vo. pp. 432. (See p. 368.) 


The Gospels: with Moral Reffections on Each Verse. By Pasquier Quesnel. With an 
Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, D. D., Vicar of Islington, now Bishop of 
Calcutta. Revised by the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D.D. Two Volumes. New York: 
A.D. F. Randolph. Royal 12mo. pp. 648,646. (See p. 367.) 


The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. Eight Lectures delivered on the Bamp- 
ton Foundation. By Thomas Dehany Bernard, A. M., late Fellow of Exeter College and 
Rector of Walcut. From the second London Edition, with Improvements. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 258. (See p. 363.) 


Bible Pictures; or Life-Sketches of Life-Truths. By George B. Ide, D. D. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. Royal1l2mo. pp. 437. (See p. 363.) 


Lectures on Natural Theology; or Nature and the Bible, from the same Author. De- 
livered before the Lowell Institute, Boston. By P. A. Chadbourne, A. M., M. D., Professor 
of Natural History in Williams College, ete. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 12mo. pp. 
820. (See p. 364.) 


The Great Architect—Benedicite; Illustrations of the Power, Wisdom and Goodness of 
God, 4s Manifested in his Works, By G. Chaplin Child, M.D. With am Introduction, by 
Henry G. Weston, D. D., New York: Putnams. 8vo. pp. 376. (See p. 366.) 


American Edition of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Revised and Edited by 
Professor H. B. Hackett, D. D., with the Codperation of Mr. Ezra Abbott, A. M., Assistant 
Librarian of Harvard University. Parts I. and II. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Royal 
8vo. (See p. 358.) 


Homespun; or Five and Twenty Years Ago. By Thomas Lackland. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. Crown 8vo. pp. 346. (See p. 372.) 


Old England: Its Scenery, Art and People. By James M. Hoppin, Professor in Yale Col- 
lege. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Crown 8vo. pp. 468. (See p. 371.) 


History of Brown University, with Illustrative Documents. By Reuben Aldridge Guild, 
Librarian of the University. Providence, R. I.: Providence PressCompany, Printers. 4to. 
pp. 440. (See p. 372.) 


Classic Baptism.—An Inquiry into the Meaning of the Word BAIITIZOQ, as determined by the 
Usage of Classical Greek Writers. By James W. Dale, Pastor of the Media Presbyterian 
Church, Delaware Co., Pa. Philadelphia: William Rutter & Co. 8¥0. pp. 354. (To be 
reviewed.) 


The Rhythm of Bernard de Morlaix, Monk of Cluny, on The Celestial Country. Translated 
by the Rev. J. M. Neale, D. D., Warden of Sackville College. New York: H. B. Durand. 
pp. 24. 

A Complete Manual of English Literature. By Thomas B. Shaw, M.A. Edited with 
Notes and Illustrations, by William Smith, LL.D. With a Sketch of American Literature, 
by Henry T. Tuckerman. New York: Sheldon & Co. 12mo. pp. 540. (See p. 376.) 
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ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


Deaths of Ministers. 
Alvin Bailey, (65 yrs.,) Etna N. Y., May 16. 
“~. Bazemore, Republican, N.C, Apr. 


William Burton, (65 yrs.,) Hantsport, N. 8., 
ril 
Alvan ach Chore (73 yrs.,) Ripley Co., 


Noah Davis, (63 a .) Baltimore, Md., April. 
2. W. Dowd, Mt. Pisgah, N. C. 

Peter C. Edwards, Senennitie, 8S. C., May 14. 
J. W. Fitzgerald, Cairo, Ill., Jan. 15. 

Joel Genton (84 yrs. ,) Washington Co., Ky., 

March 28, 
J. W. Houston, Para, IIl,, Jan. 
ennai Knopp, (26 yrs. .) Scotia, N. Y., May 


W. G. Margrave sg yrs.,) Lewisburg, W. Va., 
Februar 

W. L. Morris, Hodgensville, Ky., June 13. 

H. Perkins, (47 yrs.,) Shapleigh, Me., Mch. 8. 

A. Philbrook, Mokena, IIl., March. 

J. Richardson, La Prairie, lL, Jan. 


Ordinations of Ministers. 
George W. Atkins, Brunswick, Me., June 13. 
J. A. Ball, Newark Valley, N. Y., Apr. 24. 
L. W. Bicknel, North Union, Marion Co., 


Ind 
C. B. Black, Taylorsville, Ky., Apr. 11. 
Jarrett Chavous, New Trenton, O., Apr. 22. 
Andrew Clark, Red Oak Junction, Towa, May. 
V. B. Conklin, Kenyon, Minn., May 4. 
E. F. Corfield, Canton, Ill, Mch. 27. 
James Coutts, Oxford, C. W. , May 30. 
Alfred Curry, North Branch, Mich., May 8. 
W. H. Dawson, Macedonia, Davies Co., Ky. 
Samuel W. Duncan, Cleveland, O., Apr. 18. 
Joseph S. Elder, Orange, N. J., Ma ay 1 
C. P. Fessenden, West Union, Steuben Co., 
N. Y., March 13. 
John Fleming, Washington, D. C., May 3. 
8. W. Frederick, Tiverton, 0. , May 24. 
John 8. Holmes, Lynn, Mass., June 18. 
Frederic Kinson, North River, P.E. L, May 
16. 


R. M. Jackson, Antioch, Coles Co., Ill., April. 

R. H. Ketchum, Vesper, N. Y., Mch. 27. 

R. M. Kin _ Abbeville Dist, 8. G,, Mch. 30. 

James O. irk, Lebanon, Va., Mch. 24. 

Zenas Kirk —— Providence, Johnson Co., 
Mo., March 

a pacvaa Wehadkee, Troup Co., 

a y 4. 

Augustus H. , a Rochester, N. Y., May 

17. 


A. R. Medbury, San ‘or Cal., Feb. 27. 

John Merz, Peoria, Ill., Mch. 15. 

W. T. Osborne, Windham, C. W., Apr. 12. 

Davy Rice, Hinds Co., Miss., June 2. 

H. M. Shaffer, New York City, Mch. 21. 

Eli Thomas, East Trou sburg, N. Y., Apr. 24. 

J. Van Tassel, Gray Head, Green Co., N. ¥., 
ri 

Thomas J. Weeks, Union, N. J., May 13. 

_ Andrew Weiss, Nashville, Tenn., May 12. 

L. L. Wellman, Masonville, N. Y. , Apr. 11. 
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Munson A. Wilcox, Burlington, Vt., Apr. 25. 
J. T. Wilson, Eddyville, Towa, Apr. ‘25. 


Churches Organized. 
Locust Grove, Ala. 
Maine Prairie, Cal., Apr. 14. 
Plymouth, Del., Ma: ay 29. 
Macon, Ga., (24 church,) May 12. 
Aledo, Mercer Co., Ill., Jan 
Aurora, Til., colored, June 16. 
Friendville, abash Co., Ill., Apr. 15. 
Hinsdale, Du Page Co., ill. 
O'Fallon, St. Clae Co., ‘Ii, Apr. 14. 
Westfield, Coles Co., Til., Feb. 16. 
Pleasant Mills, Ind., Apr. 2 
 sesan ton, Ky. , (2d ahok} 

Roundawa ayou, La., May 26. 
Sater’s, Md. 
Grattan Centre, Mich., Mch. 3. 
Kenyon, Minn., May 4. 
Flat Rock, Miss., Mch. 16. 
Carroll Co., Mo., Apr. 5. 
Greenfield, Dade Co., Mo., Mch. 31. 
Renick, Mo., May 10. 
Passaic, N. J., June 13. 
New York Cit (Trinity church,) June 13. 
Brooklyn, N N.Y, (Clinton Avenue,) Apr. 7. 
ay Mills, N. Y., (Central church,) Mch 
1 


West Union, Steuben Co., N. Y., Mch. 13. 
Walton, N. Y., May 28. 

Moscow, O. 

Blossburg, Pa., May 15. 

Mahanoy City, Pa., June 12. 

Manchester, Pa., (Nixon street,) Mch. 12. 
Canonicut, R. 

Edgefield, Tenn., May 12. 

Humboldt, Tenn., May 11. 

Bothwell, C. W., ‘Apr. 25. 


Meeting Houses Dedicated. 

Bethel, Carroll Co., Ill., Jan. 6. 
Berean, Bureau Co., Ill, May 17. 
Chicago, Ill., (Providence Mision) May 12. 
Irvington, Washington Co., Ill ay 12. 
Lincoln, Til, Apr. Bi. 
Malden, Ill., (Berean church,) Mch. 14. 
Malta, De Kalb Co., Ill., Feb. 13. 
Odin, Ill., Jan. 6. 
Pontiac, Ill., Mch. 16. 
Janesville, Towa, Feb. 3. 
Louisville, Ky., (Chestnut street,) Mch. 31. 
Plymouth, Mass., Ma: ay 29. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 12. 
Allowaystown, N.J., Apr. 10. 
Beverly, N. J., June 13. 
souny “i N.J., (North church,) Apr. 28. 

Oswego, N. Y., (West church,) Apr. 18. 


Eugene City, Oregon Jan. 20. 


Manchester, Pa., (Nixon street,) Apr. 29. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 


i“ WILL be our aim in the present article to ascertain what the 
Scriptures teach concerning a resurrection of the dead. For, 
singular as it may appear to many, the apostles of Christ gave a promi- 
nent place to this event in their preaching and looked forward to it 
with exultation. It was a part, as they evidently supposed, of the 
good news which they were commissioned to proclaim. They ap- 
pealed to the resurrection of Christ as a proof of its possibility and a 
pledge of its certainty. They seem to have believed that the human 
soul needs a body; that our present being, a union of matter and 
spirit, is the type of our glorified nature, and that no man can reach 
the highest stage of perfection and joy as a disembodied spirit. 
Hence their interest in a resurrection of the dead. 

And perhaps they were wiser than some who think of it with indif- 
ference and permit the endless existence of the spirit after death to. 
fill their entire field of vision when looking into the future. Perhaps 
they were wiser than persons who speculate doubtfully, and make a 
satisfactory answer to the questions: “How are the dead raised up? 
and with what body do they come?” a condition of their faith; just 
as if a declaration of God must be rejected, unless they can see when 
and how it can be fulfilled! Perhaps they were wiser than men who 
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take pride in doubt, unbelief, disbelief, and so long as any fact 
asserted by the Holy Scriptures is not fully explained, shake their 
heads with self-complacent gravity, and, Festus-like, declare the 
sacred writers beside themselves. Men of this stamp were numerous 
in Paul’s day, and they have never been wanting from that time to 
the present. They have no eye for the deeds of a wonder-working 
God. Miracles they can not abide. Nature, law, development, origi- 
nated, they know not how, but moving on with perfect certainty to 
necessary results, is their delight, the object of their admiration and 
praise. Of every thing else they are in doubt. Instead of listening 
to their doubts and attempting to remove them, we propose to open 
at once the volume of life and examine its testimonies in respect .to a 
resurrection of the dead. These testimonies will be sufficiently clear 
as to the fact itself, as to the time of its occurrence, and as to the 
nature of the bodies with which the souls of good men will be fur- 
nished. 


I. The fact of a resurrection of the dead is plainly revealed in the 
Scriptures. “Marvel not at this,” says the Saviour, “for an hour is 
coming in which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth; they that did good to the resurrection of life, and 
they that did evil to the resurrection of judgment.” This language 
predicts a resurrection of bodies laid in the graves, and proves that 
the evil as well as the good will hear the call and come forth. “Men, 
brethren,” said Paul in the Jewish council, “‘I am a Pharisee, the son 
of a Pharisee; for the hope of the resurrection of the dead I am now 
judged.” Afterwards, before Felix, he said: “But this I acknowl- 
edge to them, that according to the way which they call a sect, so 
worship I the God of our fathers, believing all things which are writ- 
ten in the law and the prophets; having a hope toward God, which 
these themselves also look for, that there shall be a resurrection both 
of the just and the unjust.” Again, the same apostle writes to the 
‘Corinthians: “Behold I show you a mystery. We shall not all sleep, 
but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the last trump; for the trumpet shall sound and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” And, once more, in his first 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, he uses this language: “ Now we would 
not have you to be ignorant brethren, concerning those that are 
sleeping, that ye sorrow not, as the rest who have no hope. For if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, so also shall God bring those 
laid to sleep by Jesus with him. For this we say to you in the word 
-of the Lord, that we, the living, who are being left unto the coming 
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of the Lord, shall not precede those who fell asleep. For the Lord 
himself, with a shout of command, with the archangel’s voice and the 
trumpet of God, shall descend from heaven, and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first; then we the living, who are being left, shall be caught 
up, together with them, in clouds, into the air; and so shall we be 
ever with the Lord.” These passages, especially the last two, show 
conclusively that there is to be a resurrection of the dead; that is to 
say, of the bodies of the dead. For the apostle associates the chang- 
ing of the bodies of the living with the raising up of the dead; 
though his discussion in the Epistle to the Corinthians, as well as that 
in the Epistle to the Thessalonians, has express and exclusive refer- 
ence to a resurrection of the bodies of the saints glorified. 


II. The time of the resurrection of the dead. This was future when 
Paul wrote these letters. For in speaking of the departed he uses a 
participle, “sleeping,” which denotes a present and continuous state. 
This is true, whether we follow the common text, xexocunuévwv, which 
characterizes the sleep in question as begun in the past and still ex- 
isting in the present, or the text adopted on good authority by Lach- 
mann and Alford, xotuzwpyévwy, which describes the state as one now 
existing and not completed. Neither the perfect participle nor the 
present is used to denote what was finished in past time. Hence 
the resurrection of Christians did not in Paul’s day follow at once 
upon their death. It was an event to be expected in the future. This 
fact distinctly revealed by the word of God, is to be asserted and 
defended by us against all modern theories inconsistent with it. 

But not only do these passages show that the resurrection of the 
dead was a future event in the time of Paul, they also show that it 
was to take place at the second appearing of Christ. And, according 
to the apostles, this appearing will be visible and glorious. He will 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the arcbangel’s voice and 
the trumpet of God; he will be revealed from heaven, with angels 
of his power, in flaming fire; he will come in clouds, and every eye 
shall see him,—and then will the dead be raised and the living 
changed. It is evident from these representations of Scripture that 
the resurrection of the dead is an eventstill future. It is also evident 
that those who sleep in Jesus will all be raised at one and the same 
time, before the living are changed. It is further stated that, after 
the dead are raised and the living changed, both will be caught up 
together in the air and remain forever with the Lord. This must 
of course refer to the righteous. 

As to the ungodly, these passages are silent; but in the, fifteenth 
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chapter of his first Epistle to the Corinthians Paul seems, by language 
not yet quoted, to place their resurrection after that of believers: 
“Christ, the first-fruits; afterwards, they that are Christ’s, at his 
coming; then, the end.” But the language is nct decisive; for the 
apostle does not refer expressly to unbelievers in any part of this 
chapter, and “the end” may be the last judgment and surrender of 
his mediatorial authority. If so, but two resurrections are men- 
tioned: that of the Saviour and that of his people. On the other hand 
Christ himself says: “So shall it be in the end of the world. The 
Son of Man shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of 
his kingdom all the causes of offence, and those who do iniquity, and 
shall cast them into the furnace of fire. . . . Then shall the 
righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of the Father.” 
And this language suggests a resurrection of the wicked prior to that 
of the righteous. But the order of events seems to be adapted in this 
case to the parable just spoken, and hence casts no light on the sub- 
ject before us. On the whole, the representations of Scripture favor, 
in our judgment, the view that all the dead will be raised simulta- 
neously at the second appearing of Christ. 


III. Zhe nature of the future bodies of saints. We say, “of saints,” 
because the Scriptures nowhere characterize the bodies which will be 
given to unbelievers by the resurrection, but they do characterize 
those which will be given to believers. In his Epistle to the Philip- 
pians Paul writes thus: “For our citizenship is in heaven; from 
whence we also look for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ; who will 
transform the body of our humiliation that it may be conformed to 
the body of his glory, according to the working with which he is able 
to subject all things to himself.” And in his first letter to the Cor- 
inthians he speaks thus of our present and future bodies in contrast: 
“So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption, 
it is raised in incorruption; it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in 
glory; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown a psy- 
chical body, it is raised a spiritual body.” These passages clearly 
teach : 

1. That the future bodies of believers will be very different from 
those which they have in the present life. This appears, first, from the 
fact that they are to be like Christ’s glorious body. But what do we 
know of the latter? The answer which must be given to this ques- 
tion will depend very much on. the answer to another, viz., Was the 
resurrection of Christ completed before his ascension? Or, in other 


words, Was the body in which Christ appeared to his disciples during 
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the forty days between his leaving the tomb and his ascending from 
Olivet, the body of his glory? Three hypotheses on this subject have 
been proposed, viz., that the change from an animal to a spiritual 
body took place before he left the tomb; that this change took place 
at his ascension; and that it took place gradually during the forty 
days referred to. The last hypothesis may be dismissed as wholly 
improbable in view of the revealed fact that, in the case of believers 
who are alive at the final coming of Christ, the change from a psychi- 
cal to a spiritual body will be instantaneous, “in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye.” For though it may be urged with a fair show 
of reason that it was important, by way of evidence, for the risen body 
of Christ to be identical in all respects,—in substance, form, and rela- 
tion to the spirit,—with the body which he had before his crucifixion, 
we can think of no reason, derivable from Scripture or any other 
source, for its being changed gradually and imperceptibly before his 
ascension, while the bodies of his followers will be changed in the 
twinkling of an eye. The hypothesis is advocated by certain German 
writers, but is without foundation in reason or Scripture. 

Against the second hypothesis, that the change from a. psychical 
to a spiritual body took place at his ascension, may be urged the fol- 
lowing considerations. It seems to invalidate Paul’s argument for a 
resurrection. This argument he founds on the resurrection of Christ ; 
and he proves the resurrection of Christ by the testimony of men and 
women who saw him with their natural eyes during the forty days. 
But, according to this hypothesis, Jesus then had his reanimated natural 
body only, and not his resurrection body, properly so called; and it 
does not appear to be quite logical to infer the resurrection of the 
dead with spiritual bodies from the reanimation of even the Saviour’s 
natural body. This could not be alleged as an instance of the resur- 
rection, which Paul wished to prove, any more than the return to life 
of the widow’s son. Those who beheld the Saviour during the forty 
days, could only testify that he had resumed the body which had 
been nailed to the cross, but not that this body, though the same, 
was now brought into new relations to the spirit. Of this they 
could have had no evidence, for according to the hypothesis it was 
not true. These new relations with the spirit began with the ascen- 
sion. Then, and not before, Christ had his resurrection body. Says 
Mr. Westcott, in his “ Gospel of the Resurrection,” page 102, “others 
again, in the course of the Lord’s ministry were, according to the 
evangelists, restored to life, but this restoration was to a mortal and 
not to an immortal life. Such a resurrection, so far from being a 
parallel to the resurrection of Christ, is the very opposite of it. The 
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belief in the resurrection of the body to the vicissitudes of ordinary 
life would indispose for the belief in a rising to a life wholly new in 
kind and issue. And such is the life of the risen Lord which is 
portrayed in the Gospels.” At any rate, we do not see how such a 
resurrection to ordinary life, whether in the case of Christ or of any 
one else, could originate and establish a belief in the resurrection 
’ described by Paul in his first letter to the Corinthians. Again, this 
hypothesis divides the complete resurrection of Christ inta two parts, 
separated by an interval of forty days, one of them the quickening 
again of his psychical body, and the other the transforming of it into 
a spiritual body. But the Scriptures never speak of such a division 
in the case of our Saviour, and they forbid us to suppose it in the 
case of his followers; for the bodies of the living, we are taught, are 
to be changed from corruption to incorruption, but those of the dead 
are to be raised incorruptible,—not raised and then changed, by a 
later and separate act, but raised incorruptible. The raised body is 
spiritual and immortal. And, lastly, it supposes a great difference 
between the way in which Christ treated the same body before his 
death and after his resurrection. In the former period he refrained 
habitually from working miracles upon his own nature. He did not 
satisfy his hunger by creating food, nor did he avoid fatigue by 
conveying himself miraculously from place to place. He submitted 
his humanity to the laws and limitations, the wants and pains, which 
belong to our weak and finite nature. But after he rose from the 
dead all was changed. We read the narrative and feel as if he were 
hovering between heaven and earth to breathe a last blessing on his 
disciples, before ascending to his Father. He appears to them sud- 
denly, unexpectedly, mysteriously. He hovers over their pathway, 
visible or invisible at will. Mary mistook him, at first, for the 
gardener ; the two disciples going to Emmaus failed to recognize him 
till he was ready to vanish out of their sight; twice, when the doors 
were shut, he appeared among his disciples and greeted them with 
his blessing; and regularly, it would seem, he dwelt apart, as if his 
home was no longer on earth. Was all this miraculous? Did he 
treat the same body so differently before and after his resurrection ? 
Especially, if the chief design of his remaining on earth forty days 
was to convince the disciples of the complete identity, in nature and 
function, of his raised body with the one which was nailed to the 
cross? We cannot assent to this view. The manner of his inter- 
course with the disciples after his resurrection disagrees with the 
second hypothesis and justifies us in looking more carefully at the 
first. 
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What objections, then, are there to the view that Christ’s body 
was the same, during the forty days between his resurrection and 
ascension, both in nature and functions with the one which Paul saw 
on his way to Damascus, and which is now exalted at the right hand 
of power? We know of but one which seems to be valid, namely, 
the language of the Apostle: “Flesh and blood can not inherit the 
the kingdom of God,” when compared with that of Christ to his dis- 
ciples: “A spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” It 
cannot be denied that the Saviour, after his resurrection, had a 
material body, real, substantial, tangible; but we are not certain 
that such a body is precisely what the Apostle means by “flesh and 
blood.” This phrase is probably used to denote a frail, corruptible, 
mortal organism. We are not sure that a material, tangible body 
may not be so perfectly subject to spirit as to be visible or invisible 
to the natural senses of men at the will of that spirit, and so adapted 
to spiritual life as to be incorruptible and immortal. How little do 
any of us know of the capabilities of matter under the hand of the 
Infinite Artist! The body of Christ, after his resurrection, appears 
to have been wholly subject—not miraculously but according to the 
laws of a higher economy—to his spirit. ‘The remembrance that our 
risen Lord was the veritable first fruits of them that slept,” says Mr. 
Ellicott, “‘that as he rose we shall rise, will always press upon us the 
- thought that his resurrection body must involve something, at any 
rate, remotely analagous to the nature of the future bodies of his 
glorified saints,” and he proceeds, in a note, to express his belief that 
our Saviour’s body, during the forty days, “was the same as before, 
but endowed with new powers, properties, and attributes.” But if it 
had “new powers, properties, and attributes,” may not these have 
made it a perfect organ for the spirit? May they not have been just 
those powers, properties, and attributes, which will distinguish our 
future bodies from those we now possess? Mr. Westcott, in his 
“Gospel of the Resurrection” remarks that St. Paul believed, and 
always acted as if he believed, that the Lord did appear in his human 
nature as really to him as to the other witnesses of the resurrection. 
He asserts that all the appearances were equally actual, that is,. 
external manifestations of the Lord, but not that they were all like 
in circumstances. A marvellous change had passed over him. He. 
was the same and yet different. He was known only when he revealed 
himself. He conformed to the laws of our present life, and yet he- 
was not subject to them. These seeming contradictions were neces- 
sarily involved in the moral scope of the resurrection. Christ sought. 
(if we may so speak) to impress on his disciples two great lessons,, 
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that he had raised man’s body from the grave, and that he had 
glorified it. Nor can we conceive any way in which these truths 
could have been conveyed but by appearances at one time predomi- 
nately spiritual, at another predominately material, though both were 
alike real.” ‘ 

But was not Christ, as transfigured in the mount, a type of the 
glorified Saviour and his risen followers? Perhaps he was; we are 
not aware of any good reason for calling in question such a view; 
certainly it may be consistent with the doctrine that Christ left the 
tomb in his resurrection body. For, as we shall presently see, one 
of the distinguishing properties of a resurrection body is its perfect 
subordination to spirit, adapting itself with inexpressible ease and 
swiftness to every purpose and wish of the latter. Whether it be 
radiant as the face of an angel, or pleasant as the countenance of a 
man, or viewless as the surrounding atmosphere, will be determined 
by the spirit at will. But the purpose which moved Christ vo linger 
yet forty days on earth, did not call for a manifestation of glory. He 
wished above all to assure his disciples by many infallible proofs of * 
his actual resurrection. And this could be most surely accomplished, 
by permitting no more of the inner glory of his nature to beam from 
his face, than he had been able to reveal, without a miracle, in his 
natural body, and by subjecting his risen body in a new and pecu- 
liar manner to the control of spirit; thus showing that his body was 
the same, though put in new relations to his spirit. If we adopt this 
hypothesis, it follows that Paul, on his way to Damascus, saw the 
veritable body of Christ, and could therefore testify to his resurrec- 
tion with just as much confidence as Peter or James. It follows also 
that Christ’s glorified body is in all probability materially identical 
with that which suffered on Golgotha. And it follows, lastly, that 
our future bodies will be material yet perfect organs of our spirits. 
So much may therefore be inferred with some degree of probability 
from the language of Scripture concerning the resurrection of Christ 
and the nature of his body after leaving the tomb. 

We conclude that the future bodies of believers will be very different 
from their present ones, secondly, because the former will be spiritual 
while the latter are psychical. “It is sown a psychical body, it is 
raised a spiritual body.” How much can we learn from this lan- 
guage? The word “psychical” employed in this verse is an adjective 
formed from psyche, soul or life, a principle common to man and beast. 
It does not therefore characterize our present bodies as material; 
this is done by a different epithet formed in a subsequent verse and 
translated “earthy.” The word ¢uz:zxdéy describes the present body 
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as one organized and pervaded by the guyz, or principle of animal life. 
“The psychical body,” say De Wette, “is one in which the sensuous 
side of the inner life predominates, and which is organized accord- 
ingly.” Meyer remarks that it is a body characterized by properties 
adapted to animal life,—the principle by which it is pervaded and 
controlled.” Olshausen pronounces it “a robe for physical life, in 
distinction from the intelligent and immortal part of our nature.” 
Stanley observes that, “‘a natural body is, as the name implies, a 
body animated by the principle of animal life.” And Hodge gives 
the same explanation: “A natural body is one of which the guyz, or 
animal life, is the animating principle. It is a body which has essen- 
tially the same properties as those of brutes.” In harmony with the 
judgment of these commentators, we believe that the primary office 
of the “natural body” is realized in the increase and preservation of 
animal life. The vestments of flesh and blood which we now wear 
have a texture and organization adapted specifically to that conscious 
existence which begins and ends upon earth,—to that life which we 
share with creatures of a lower grade. And therefore as these tem- 
poral structures decay, the life which they were made to conserve 
must languish; and when they are dissolved, it must vanish away. 
Hence it is manifest why the “natural body” is not always equal to 
the wants or obedient to the will of the spirit; why its rapid growth 
may be unfavorable to mental activity and a giant in frame prove a 
dwarf in intellect. Hence, too, it is not strange that this body may 
well fulfill its primary office and produce a rare flow of animal spirits, 
a rigor, tenacity, and power of life almost defiant of age and disease, 
and yet be a miserable organ for the spirit, a pre-occupied, sluggish, 
and refractory servant of the inner man. Nor is it strange that when 
the body executes but feebly the direct purpose of such an organism, 
when the robe of flesh is soft and light, and its delicate tissues seem 
ready to part at the touch of every breeze, it is sometimes found a 
pliant and alert minister of the spirit. How many a strong intellect 
has wrought in a feeble body! In the case of Pascal, e. g., we behold 
a mind of almost peerless strength and celestial ardor united with a 
body uncommonly frail and weak. And how many a spirit glowing 
with divine health and rising to God in the ardors of devotion, is in a 
body wasted by disease and hastening to decay! When the golden 
bowl is broken and the fountain of natural life rushes out apace, then 
be silent! for the spirit beareth witness. Reason, memory, imagina- 
tion, conscience, and holy affection, are awake and energetic. Bend 
thine ear to the departing saint and catch the whispered melody of 
an exulting spirit! And call it not a mystery—this mightier pulse, 
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and greater force, and purer light of the inner man, when the physical 
organism gives way; for it is explained by the apostle’s word con- 
cerning that organism: “It is sown a natural body;” and as it dies, 
so it lives; its specific function is but the production and increase of 
animal life. It is at best a halting servant of the spirit and may 
render this service with more reluctance in the spring-tide of its 
power, than when its proper work is almost done, than when the 
mortal currents have well nigh ceased and the spirit alone has power 
within. 

With this view of a psychical body, let us examine the other clause 
of the apostle’s statement: “It is raised a spiritual body.” For this 
may reasonably be interpreted after the analogy of the foregoing. 
If the organizing and controlling principle of an animal body is the 
¢vy7%, or natural life, the organizing and ruling principle of a spiritual 
body must be the zvedya, or rational spirit. And if it is the function 
of our present bodies to nourish and serve the life-principle, it will 
be the function of our future bodies to nourish and serve the spirit- 
principle. Hence a spiritual body is an organism exactly fitted to 
the nature of a rational soul, and favorable to its health, growth, and 
activity. Material it must doubtless be,—for it is a body,—yet of 
so pure and perfect a nature as to move with the speed of light, 
yielding to the slightest pressure of thought. A body for the spirit, 
it must bend to her impulses, facilitate her operations, heighten her 
joys, and magnify her glory. It will be penetrated and pervaded by 
the spirit, as summer air is traversed and made fragrant by the odor 
of flowers, or as the natural body is visited in every part by vital 
blood and quickened into sensibility and action. And as the present 
body is endowed with organs of sense to discriminate, relish, and 
recommend those things conducive to the evolution and support of 
animal life, so the future body may be furnished with analagous 
organs, to seize and enjoy and commend to us, with the sanction of 
gratified taste, those objects which invigorate reason and augment 
love to God. It is not easy to reject the substance of an opinion, 
advocated by one of the primitive teachers of Christianity, that our 
glorified bodies will be all eye and all ear, perceptive and receptive of 
moral beauty and harmony throughout, one grand organ and luminous 
reflection and tireless servant of the-spirit. 

There is an ether, we are told, diffused through all space, but so 
rare and attenuated that its waves, moving with inconceivable swift- 
ness and beating against every part of the human body, are only per- 
ceived by the keenest of our senses, while they even fail to make any 
impression on that exquisitely delicate sense, unless they strike it at 
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certain fixed rates of motion. It is easy, then, to suppose our range 
of vision indefinitely increased, by increasing the range of suscepti- 
bility in the organ of sight, so that waves of the same ether, moving 
at slower and swifter rates, would be felt by it and produce vision, 
and the night, literally, shine as the day. Organs of sight, fully 
matching the powers and answering the wants of an immortal spirit 
which ‘burns with love to God and his works, may well be presumed 
to grasp with equal certainty and ease the near and the remoie, the 
minute and the colossal, revealing forms and colors numberless and 
beautiful, beyond the power of imagination to conceive. So likewise, 
by an increase of susceptibility, may the organ of hearing become 
sensitive to that universal ether through which the stars move in 
their mighty orbits, and saints in glory may hereafter listen with 
rapture to the melody of their chime.. The words of Milton in 
respect to the planets may be no less true than poetic: 


“ And in their motions harmony divine 
So smoothes her charming tones, that God’s own ear 
Listens delighted ;” 


and the lines of Addison may be prophetic of a grander reality than 
he supposed : 


“In reason’s ear they all rejoice, and utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing as they shine: the hand that made us is divine ;” 


for the ear of the resurrection body will be reason’s ear. To these 
particular illustrations of what the constitution of our renovated 
bodies may be, we attach however no special importance; for it doth 
not yet clearly appear what we shall be; the only fact taught us by 
the language of Paul, is their perfect adaptation to the spirit. But it 
has seemed to us just possible to intimate, by a reference to our two 
noblest senses, standing as they do in close relation to the spirit, 
how a material body might be made, by the skill of a divine hand, to 
connect a rational spirit with the sublimest objects and processes of 
the universe. Yet what senses, how numerous and how comprehen- 
sive, the glorified bodies of saints will in fact possess, we do not pre- 
tend to know or conjecture ; we only know that they will be such as to 
satisfy the spirit forever and forever; they will help us to see as we 
are seen and know as we are known; and this is enough. Far differ- 
ent, then, will be our future bodies from those which we now possess, 
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They are sown in corruption, they are raised in incorruption; they 
are sown in dishonor, they are raised in glory; they are sown in 
weakness, they are raised in power; they are sown bodies for the 
sense-life, they are raised bodies for the spirit-life. This corruptible 
shall put on incorruptions and this mortal shall put on immortality. 
Who will transform the body of our humiliation, that it may be con- 
formed to the body of his glory. Wonderful bodies shall we have, 
mighty, incorruptible, glorious, fit robes and fit organs for sanctified 
spirits in the presence of God! 

2. The Scriptures assert a connection and relationship between the 
present and the future bodies of saints. They predict, not a creation 
of absolutely new forms, but a rising again of the old. The word 
which is used by them to denote this event seems to teach of itself, 
that natural and spiritual bodies are joined by a bond of true affinity. 
But what the bond or principle is, which makes the immortal one 
and the same, in some important sense, with the mortal, it may not 
be easy to ascertain. At first, perhaps, we think of the material 
atoms which compose our earthly bodies. And when we bear in 
mind that the identical particles which were in the “earthy” bodies 
of Enoch, of Elijah, and of Christ, were probably transformed and 
transfigured into their glorified bodies, this view appears to merit 
respectful examination. And when, still further, we take into ac- 
count the phraseology of: inspired writers in such passages as these: 
“Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some 
to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt; “An 
hour cometh in which they that are in the graves shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth, they that did good to the resurrection of life, 
and they that did evil to the resurrection of judgment,”—the view in 
question seems to have the prima facie meaning of Scripture in its 
favor. But when, on the other hand, we produce the scientific fact, 
that the sameness of our bodies during the successive periods of this 
life, from infancy to old age, does not depend on the sameness of the 
particles of matter composing them; when we ponder the additional 
fact that the particles of dust to which our bodies will return in 
the grave belong to us no more than do the particles which formed 
our bodies in childhood or youth; and when we bear in mind the 
probability, if not certainty, that the identical atoms which compose 
our dead bodies will, in the lapse of ages, have place in those of other 
men,—there seems to be reason enough for seeking some other and 
spiritual bond of union between the bodies which we now have and 
those which we shall have in the world to come. And the reason for 
doing this will be strengthened by certain words of Paul in his great 
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chapter on the resurrection, viz., “And what thou sowest, not the 
body that shall be, sowest thou, but bare grain, perchance of wheat 
or of some other grain. But God gives it a body, as it pleased him, 
and to each of the seeds its own body.” An acorn is cast into the 
ground and, during the process of dissolution, from the very heart of 
it shoots up the young oak; a point in that buried kernel, hastening 
to decay, is instinct with life and becomes the germ and organizing 
power of a royal tree. The vital principle of that acorn rejects a 
large part of the dying atoms, but attracts, assimilates and moulds 
by its plastic force elements beyond, until the monarch of the 
forest, with its solid trunk and spreading branches, defies the 
storms of heaven from age to age. God has given the seed its own 
body. 

But here we approach a difficulty. If the organizing principle 
of our earthly bodies, or rather perhaps the principle to which 
they are organically adapted, is the animal life, while the organizing. 
principle of our future bodies is the rational spirit,—the two principles 
being diverse, one mortal and the other immortal, one sensitive and 
recipient, the other intelligent, moral, free—how can the bodies 
which are adapted to them respectively, be identical to conscious- 
ness? In reply to this question we suggest the following view 
Though our present bodies are organized by or for the animal life, yet 
that life is mysteriously united with the spirit, and comprehended, 
together with the body, in its unifying consciousness. Consciousness 
has its root or seat in the spirit, but it holds in its embrace body, life 
and spirit, making them one person. The spirit therefore is the prin- 
ciple of personality, and it raises the natural life, with its organs, into 
fellowship with itself. By so doing it ennobles them, modifies them, 
shines through them. Especially does it find expression in the coun- 
tenance and eye. For no two persons look precisely alike to an inti- 
mate acquaintance. Every human face has its impress and signature, 
so that from the hour when a child begins to think and feel and will, 
through all the mental and moral changes incident to life, there is an 
expression which belongs to it as a person, and to no other being in 
the world. And this expression must be regarded as far more essen- 
tial to the body than any of its material atoms. They may fluctuate, 
but this is stable; they may be displaced, but this is permanent; it is 
the index and reflection of the spirit, the visible presence of the inte- 
rior self; and it shows that the spirit has made the body its own,— 
not indeed a body perfectly suited to its nature, yet its own, holding 
the same relation to itself, as a conscious, personal spirit, which any 
material organism of its own must hold. So then, when this mortal 
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shall put on immortality, the stamp and signature thus impressed on 
every man’s countenance will reappear. The glory to be revealed in 
us will no more obliterate this visible manifestation of personal being, 
than it will the spiritual traits belonging to the same. The features 
of Herod will not be given to John, nor those of Nero to Paul, nor 
those of Pharaoh to Moses; but every one will resume in his own 
proper body his own peculiar lineaments, refined indeed, and made 
glorious to correspond with a renovated soul, yet without losing their 
resemblance to those surrendered at death. 

Nor is a consciousness of identity, notwithstanding such a differ- 
ence between the psychical and spiritual body as we have described, 
at all incredible. For this consciousness of identity does not depend 
upon the shape, color, rigidity, or suppleness of the body, but upon its 
personal relation to the spirit. The veteran of fourscore, whose body is 
scarred and worn and wasted and weak, looks at his skeleton hands and 
says: it was plump and fair in the day of my youth; or touches his 
white locks and goes back in thought to the time when they were 
dark as the raven’s wing; or totters about on his feeble limbs, with 
the aid of a friendly staff, while memory fondly whispers how fleet 
and tireless they were in the morning of life. He feels that the young 
body has become old, but it is still the same; marred, indeed, by 
time and toil and grief, changed in substance and power and grace; 
but still the same, his own peculiar body. 

In respect, then, to the resurrection bodies of the saints, it may be 
said, we think, 1. That they will be perfectly adapted to the nature 
and condition of the spirits to which they belong. This is the essen- 
tial fact predicted by the Word of God. 2. That they will be mate- 
rial, yet incorruptible and immortal. An immaterial body is a 
solecism; a corruptible one unfit for heaven. 3. That they may, or 
may not, derive the substance of which they are composed from the 
animal bodies which precede them. This appears to be a matter of 
indifference. In the case of Enoch, of Elijah, of Christ, and of those 
believers who are still alive on the earth at Christ’s second coming, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the material for the glorified body is 
taken from the earthy body; but in the case of others, comprising a 
vast majority of mankind, such a derivation seems to be improbable, 
not to say impossible. 4. That the possession of such bodies will 
enable the saints in glory to recognize far more distinctly their 
earthly friends. Of this there can be little doubt. Christ trans- 
figured on the Mount, and Christ appearing to Paul on his way to 
D.:mascus, seems to have been recognized by the truly human linea- 
m nts of his countenance. The celestial brightness which beamed 
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from his face did not change nor hide its personal expression; nor is 
there any reason to apprehend that this exchange of natural bodies 
for spiritual will diminish very greatly the assistance which they can 
afford us in recognizing our early friends and holding sweet commu- 
nion with them. 


AtvaH Hovey. 
Newton CENTRE, Mass. 
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HEN Theodore Parker was on his death-bed at Florence, he 
Y made a parting gift of a “bronze inkstand” to his very dear 
friend, Miss Frances Power Cobbe, of England; and it was, as she 
tells us, from that inkstand that one of her productions was written. 
In a sense, all her works may be said to have issued from the same 
fountain, she being preéminently Mr. Parker’s disciple and inter- 
preter. She is a female edition of Theodore Parker—a “softened 
image” of that “great and good man.” The points of difference be- 
tween his theory of religion and hers are few and unimportant; the 
agreement is sometimes even verbal. He it was who, in the days 
when she was struggling in the meshes of a “traditionary” faith, 
“passing through the dread ordeal of transition,” helped her to a way 
of escape into the freedom of “absolute religion.” He says in a letter: 






I exceedingly rejoice at being able to smooth the difficulties away 
which have been thrown in the way of religion, and so your kind letter 
warmed my heart anew with the thought that I had actually helped one 
fellow mortal—one, too, whom perhaps I shall never see. . . . I 
know how you must have suffered under that bewildering orthodox the- 
ology which you were taught to accept instead of religion, and which 
you could not receive, still less be satisfied with. 
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Miss Cobbe evidently leans with womanly trust on the sturdier arm 
of the pioneer who went boldly forward into the realms of speculation 
whither she had hardly ventured alone, or but tremblingly. She 
clings to his side, feels safer and stronger in his presence, and speaks 
more confidently for his having spoken before her. She is indeed a 
woman of rare gifts and rich culture, and an independent thinker; but 
a comparison of her writings with his leads to the opinion that, after 
all her vigorous assertions of the entire sufficiency of the individual 
consciousness to the attainment of the true religion, she is far surer 
of her own intuitions for his having expressed the same. She held 
Mr. Parker in the highest admiration as “the greatest and best man 
perhaps which America has produced.” She had long desired to see 
him, but they met only as he was dying. 

After his death, she procured an English reprint of his entire 
works, prefaced by a treatise, which in the American edition—a pam- 
phlet of some sixty pages—is entitled “The Religious Demands of the 
Age.” 

Of Miss Cobbe’s personal history we have been able to learn but 
little. It appears that in her younger days she was attached to the 
English church, for which, even now that she is escaped as out of 
prison, she retains an affectionate regard, especially for its quiet dig- 
nity, its intellectual culture, its refinement, and the gentlemanliness 
of its ministers and scholars. She wishes it to be distinctly under- 
stood that she was brought up among gentlemen, and that she had 
very slight acquaintance with evangelical churchmen and dissenters. 

We find her name associated with Miss Carpenter’s in efforts to 
improve the English work-houses, and the condition of the pauper 
class. 

It is proper here to say that she holds a somewhat independent 
position among the naturalists and neologists. She is not, of course, 
a Unitarian, because that party professes to adhere, to a certain ex- 


tent, to an historical religion, and is consequently regarded as guilty 


of the logical inconsistency of subjecting the Bible to the ultimate test 
of human reason, and yet conceding to it a supernatural origin and 
authority. She ranks not with Miss Martineau and her class, in that 
she strongly holds to a personal God. She follows not in the wake of 
Strauss and Renan, because while welcoming them as helpers to the 
cause of “absolute religion,” by their critical assaults upon the his- 
toric records of Christianity, she regards them, the one as too exclu- 
sively destructive, the other as too one-sided and imperfect in his 
artistic picture of Christ. She craves something more positive and 


complete than they supply. Her nature, trained under the more: 
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Christian influence of England, in the English church, feels the need 
of a more spiritual religion. She stands among those who are en- 
gaged in the vain attempt to rear upon the ruins of historical Chris- 
tianity an “absolute” religion, free of all dependence on the objective, 
the supernatural and miraculous, a religion of consciousness and intui- 
tion. Her writings show how mighty has been the influence of the 
very system of religion she would undermine. Nowhere but in 
Christian England and Christian America could Miss Cobbe and Mr. 
Parker have written as they have of God and immortality. And 
thus their writings are unconscious or unwitting testimony to the 
divine origin of Christianity. 

Miss Cobbe has written three works which unfold her views of the 
grounds and substance of religion—“ Intuitive Morals,” “Religious 
Duty,” and “Broken Lights.” 

The first was republished in Boston, in 1856, and was very favor- 
ably reviewed in the Christian Examiner. In it she discussses the na- 
ture and origin of the moral law, and the possibility and principle of 
obedience. The moral law is founded not on the nature and will of 
God, but on the immutability of moral distinctions. The law is eter- 
nal. We are not to look into the Bible but into man’s soul to discover 
the eternal law of right. It is spontaneously indicated in our moral 
nature, as a necessary and universal intuition, this being according to 
Kant, whose philosophy she follows, the infallible test of a principle. 
She considers Jesus Christ, who “met most perfectly the conditions 
under which moral and religious inspiration is granted to man,” as 
having made the best statement of the law of right—“Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. Be perfect, as thy Father who is in 
heaven is perfect. Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.” 
These canons she accepts, not because propounded in the Scriptures 
or by Jesus Christ, but because they “stand the test of consciousness,” 
as necessary and universal truths. 

She proceeds to show that this law can be obeyed by man, strongly 
asserting the freedom of the human will, in doing which she runs a 
tilt against Calvinism as a narrow and fearful dogma, destructive of 
human freedom; for, she says, “To the elect, obedience is involuntary, 
and to the réprobate impossible.” There is in man spontaneous 
choice to good, when the temptation to evil is excluded. 


So far then from attributing the sins of our race to the “fall” of our 
ancestor a hundred and eighty generations past,—so far from supposing 
ourselves “born children of the wrath” of the all-loving God.—so far 
from deeming that we are laden with “imputed” or “inherited” guilt 
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even before the first dawn of our moral consciousness or moral freedom,— 
so far from reviling, as ‘‘totally depraved,” or “grievously corrupted,” 
the glorious nature which God and God alone has given us,—a truer 
philosophy teaches us to believe that what we are is the condition chosen 
for us by Infinite love and wisdom, to give us the power to attain the 
highest end possible for a finite creature. It teaches us that instead of 
being cursed by our Mak r with a nature totatly depraved, there is noth- 
ing in our natures not placed there for the express purpose of producing 
our everlasting approach to goodness and to God. It teaches us that we 
are enchained to no “inherited corruption,”—that our lower nature 
alone is enchained to its instincts, which are animal indeed and un-moral, 
but no way corrupt or depraved; but that the true self is free, an origi- 
nating cause in the world of realities, and not only not depraved, but 
essentially and necessarily righteous, willing the holy law and that only, 


Truly intuition hath a marvellous power if it can so easily solve 
the great mystery of human sin and human freedom. We may be 
permitted to ask whether, supposing man to be morally corrupt, his 
testimony in his own favor should not be taken with some grains 
of allowance. And then as an offset to Miss Cobbe’s philosophy and 
intuition, many thousands have written Ichabod upon all the glory of 
their goodness. 

Her second work, “ Religious Duty,” is of a more practical charac- 
ter, aiming to classify religious offences and religious duties and obli- 
gations; and amid much that is erroneous and hurtful, it contains 
many eloquent and truthful passages. 

Her third and last work, “Broken Lights,” is an “Inquiry,” from 
her stand-point, into the present condition and future prospects of re- 
ligious faith with the grounds and doctrines of religion. She con- 
siders the great problem of the age to be, the ultimate ground of faith, 
Is it “traditional revelation,” or the “original revelation,” in con- 
science and reason ? 

And so there are “two parties in religious controversy,—the tradi- 
tionalists, whose line of defence tends to depreciate consciousness; and 
the rationalists, whose line tends to depreciate tradition.” 

The author then discusses the various solutions of the problem, 
historical and rational, with particular reference to her own country, 
- though on general principles. She examines the position held, upon 
this subject, by different parties in the English church, according as 
they tend either to supernaturalism or to neology;—the High and 
Low church on the one hand, which make either the Bible and the 
church, or the Bible alone the foundation of faith; and the Broad 
church on the other, the “ Neologian party, which strives to effect the 
reconciliation of the ancient doctrines with the modern thought, by ° 
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modifying the old to meet the new.” The theory of this party she 
expresses in the formula, “The Bible and the church, both interpreted 
by reason.” 

We may here pause a moment to notice how our author pays her 
respects to the evangelical party; for here we discern the animus 
of the foes of supernatural revelation. Let us listen to her descrip- 
tion of an evangelical: 


A deeply feeling evangelical is a man, full indeed of many high spiritual . 
gifts, and often devoted to the religious benefit of his fellows; but he is 
rarely, if ever, a man whom we can look at as a fair type of humanity, 
such as we must believe God meant it to be. He is not “free of the uni- 
verse,” as every son of God should be, enjoying with thankful heart and 
happy countenance, the delights prepared for the senses, the intellect and 
the affections. Rather in hissad and downcast looks and solemn voice,— 
ever silent and shy in public, and only garrulous in private,—we read 
the logical result of his gloomy conception of the character and destiny 
of his fellows. Intellectual pleasures he rarely seems to enjoy. .. He 
dreads the full enjoyment even of the most sacred domestic affections, 
and talks of idolatry even in a mother’s holiest love. Art has hardly 
any charms for him,—nay, by some mysterious chain of sequence, he 
seems to be drawn by his creed into disliking beauty, variety, color, and 
ornament. His house, his dress, his place of worship, his buildings of 
charity are usually monotonous, dun, disproportioned, ugly. Flowers, 
and pictures, and statues, and bright clothes, and graceful architecture— 
he eschews them all. Then as to mirth and jest, if he do not condemn 
them on principle, he is nine times out of ten practically incapacitated 
from enjoying them. How or why it is so, it is hard to guess; but the 
fact is patent, that as we descend through the evangelical to the extreme 
methodist, the whole sense of the ludicrous seems lost, till the man will 
use in his worship hymns and prayers so grotesque that to other men 
they seem nothing short of profane. . . . Either gloomy and inart- 
istic natures prefer evangelicalism, or evangelicalism makes men gloomy 
and inartistic. . . . It is impossible to escape the conclusion that, 
as creeds approach to Calvinism, their tendency is to make men averse 
to beauty, averse to wit and humor, averse to learning, averse to social 
pleasure, and distrustful, at least, of the purest natural affections.” 


Appended to this precious morceau is a note, as if a new thought 
had struck her mind, which must not be lost to the world, as if to 
add a darker shade to the picture already so hideous: 


Asarule . . . all Christians of the evangelical type seem to find 
a difficulty in talking to more than one person at a time, and impede the 
free converse of our social gatherings accordingly. These straws are 
very significant when they all blow in the same direction. 
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Truly we might almost imagine that Sir Hudibras had risen again, 
in the form of our lady of the “Broken Lights,” or that she had 
inherited the inkstand—not the “bronze inkstand”’—of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, out of which flowed into the Edinbugh Review those 
well-remembered invectives against the “consecrated cobblers” and 
the brethren at Serampore. The picture she has sketched with such 
evident relish is not without its points of truth in individual cases, 
but as a portraiture of evangelicals as a class, or as designed to show 
the natural and actual effect of evangelical religion—which was of 
course her real purpose,—it is a gross caricature; revealing that su- 
preme self-conceit, that ridiculous affectation of superior wisdom, 
learning, refinement, and true moral dignity, and, saddest of all, that 
aversion to the humbling doctrines of the cross, for which the natur- 
alists are notorious. All but themselves are creatures of feeling, 
afraid of free investigation, fast bound in the fetters of tradition, 
the owls and bats that flit about in the dark, but dread the approach 
of day. These self-complacent sages remind us of the wood-sawyer 
who was overheard carrying on what seemed to be a conversation. 
When asked to whom he was talking, he gravely replied: “To my- 
self. I always like to talk to a sensible man, and to hear a sensible 
man talk.” If these wise people who are sawing away at the pillars 
of truth would confine themselves to soliloquies, the world would not 
be much the losers. ; 

But really our author’s description is more deserving of laughter 
than review. Despite what she has affirmed of “the whole sense of 
the ludicrous being lost” in an evangelical we must confess that at 
least one of that unfortunate class has actually smiled at his own pic- 
ture as drawn by this lovely female artist. We can only commiser- 
rate her unfortunate acquaintance with Christians, if indeed she is 
honest in the use of her pencil; but we fear a less honorable inspiration 
drew the outlines and laid on the coloring. If this is the effect of the 
religion of “intuition,” we must confess to a preference for the teach- 
ing of our old book, musty though some consider it, which speaketh 
in this wise:—“Charity thinketh no evil.” “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness.” But out of her own mouth will we convict her of 
misrepresentation, as in the following words, which read like the 
relentings of an awakened conscience: 


The young evangelical is as different from the aged as the green fruit 
from the rich, ripe one. The whole nature of the man is mellowed and 
softened. A beautiful type then, indeed, is presented to our reverence 
and our affection; so beautiful a one that it is hard for some of us to think 
of religion and virtue under any other form than that of the gentle saints 
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we have known who visibly ‘“ walked with God before our eyes, their lives 
all holy, and their deaths all joy.” 


If such is the ripe fruit, what must be the tree? Can it be corrupt? 
So our author strangely, perversely declares; or does a deeper “ in- 
tuition” well up from beneath the incrustations of error, causing a 
palpable inconsistency ? We may remark in general of this class of 
philosophers, of which she is a representative, that their contempt or 
admiration of others is graduated precisely by their approach to, or 
recession from the evangelical doctrines. No good thing can come out 
of Nazareth—only when some recalled vision of a saintly mother, to 
whom Christ was “ precious,” flits before the mind, and for the moment 
compels a reluctant admiration. 

And so we find our gentle and candid author, having disposed of 
the evangelicals, turning with evident relief to the more liberal Broad 
church, bestowing upon it many graceful compliments. 

The First Broad church, as she terms the party of Maurice and 
Kingsley, has advanced many steps beyond the narrowness of the 
evangelicals; yet, as seeking to reconcile the Bible with science, she 
regards them as having undertaken an impossible task, and as 
inclined to evade rather than boldly and squarely meet the critical 
and scientific difficulties of the subject. 

The Second Broad church, the party of the “ Essayists,” as declar- 
ing the existence of errors and contradictions in the Bible, and that 
its inspiration differs in degree but not in kind, from that of other 
books, receives her special commendation. She is now nearing the 
region of light. The gray dawn at last is streaking the horizon. 
She scents the inspiring breeze that comes in from the great sea of 
“absolute” truth, which now cannot be far away. But she affirms, 
and we think with justice, that with such a theory of inspiration as 
that of the “ Essayists” the Bible cannot be made the “safe founda- 
tion of our religion.” And so, with a passing glance at the attempted 
solution of the great question of the age by Jews, Catholics, Quakers, 
and Unitarians, all of whom are dismissed as unequal to the task, 
she comes to the veritable “ children of light,” the true rationalists, the 
unbroken “ lights” of the world—like herself, Theodore Parker, and a 
few other select spirits—who hold that the true religion, the “ religion 
of the future ages,” must be founded on the “ original revelation of 
consciousness, not on the traditional revelation of church or book.” 
Here she is fairly launched upon the open sea, whose freshness de- 
lights her spiritual senses, and whose boundless freedom captivates her 
imagination! Alas, poor voyager, “ The morning cometh, and also the 
night !” 
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But neither she nor Mr. Parker would roundly deny the possibility 
of a supernatural revelation, only it is in their view a priori very 
improbable, as contrary to the ordinary method of the divine opera- 
tion by general law; and then the historical proofs of any such reve- 
lation are, say they, insufficient. And so they fall back on human 
nature, on consciousness, on the moral intuitions and primitive ideas— 
the perpetual revelation, which depends not on occasional interven- 
tions of the Deity, but on his immanence in the soul. They will not 
accept a miracle. All must be strictly natural. 

Now a miracle must of course involve a departure from the general 
laws by which the world is governed ; it else would be no miracle, but 
only an ordinary occurrence; and therefore on this ground to deny 
the possibility or probability of a miracle is tantamount to the very 
wise remark, that there cannot be a miracle because it would be a 
miracle. These philosophers thus assume the whole ground. 

But the laws of nature. are only the manifestations of God’s will, 
so that of course he is their maker, and not their slave, and may ex- 
change them for other manifestations, for sufficient reasons. And 
that such reasons do exist, has been the belief of multitudes, perhaps 
as wise as Miss Cobbe or Mr. Parker,—nay, has been the expectation 
of mankind in all ages. 

Now we fully agree with the naturalists in the existence of funda- 
mental intuitions and sentiments and laws of belief in human nature. 
We believe in the reliableness of the testimony of consciousness, in the 
“veracity of the human mental faculties.” There are “ideas in the 
reason which precede Scripture.” A supernatural revelation were im- 
possible without an intellectual and moral substratum in human nature, 
without a previously existing and trustworthy moral sense, to which 
Scripture should appeal, and by which it should be tested. And we 
think that some defenders of Christianity, like Mansel, have done it 
great disservice, have even opened the way for universal scepticism, 
by narrowing too much the limits of religious thought. 


All foundation for confidence is gone if we once admit that God has 
so constituted our nature that it cannot be trusted; that reason, con- 
science, or the senses, acting according to the laws he has given them, 
lead us into contradictions and absurdities. 


The error of Mr. Parker and his school consists in affirming that 
this moral sense, these primitive intuitions are enough ; that they lead 
us infallibly and directly to a sufficient knowledge of God, duty and 


1 Princeton Review, January, 1864. 
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immortality; and further, that because, as they say, the ultimate 
appeal must be to the reason and conscience, therefore reason and 
conscience must possess paramount authority beyond that of any 
possible supernatural relation. 

With reference to this last point, which Miss Cobbe repeatedly 
urges as an invincible argument against what she calls a traditional 
revelation, we think her reasons specious but unsound. Her infer- 
ence is a non sequitur. A wayward child is addressed by his wise 
and excellent father in terms of counsel and remonstrance. He is 
shown the evil of his course, he is pointed to a better way. The child 
listens, and, by the necessity of his nature, must judge of the wisdom 
and justice of his father’s instructions and appeals—therefore the 
child is intellectually and morally superior to his parent. Fine doc- 
trine for unruly boys, but rather unsafe for society. And what are we 
all but children, weak and erring and sinful, in love with sin, blinded 
by sin, led astray by passion, as every body must see; and now be- 
cause we have a natural sense of right and wrong, which can form a 
judgment of proffered advice and instruction and reproof, does it 
follow that our moral sense possesses a superior authority to that of 
any objective communication of truth and duty? What if that ob- 
jective doctrine be absolute truth, uttered, we may suppose, by the 
infinite God;—no matter; because I judge of it, therefore I, the 
finite creature, occupy a higher position than my infinite Creator! 
“Come, let us reason together,” is the language of God to man. This 
recognizes a power of moral judgment in man; therefore man 
is the ultimate tribunal, higher than the Being who reasons with © 
him! 

Reason has its rights and prerogatives, but it does not therefore 
follow that no objective revelation of truth is superior to it. If an 
historical revelation come well authenticated, as the mind of God, it 
at once becomes the supreme arbiter, the great teacher, before which 
. man’s finite understanding must bow. There exists a question of 
fact; has such an external revelation: been made? Is it accredited 
by sufficient moral and historical proofs? And when we speak of 
moral proofs, we are not arguing in a circle. The moral and histor- 
ical may be so combined as to form an irresistible argument; so that 
man is made to feel—God is speaking to me, as a moral being indeed, 
capable of forming sound judgment of right and wrong, good and 
evil, yet as short-sighted, and erring, and needing instruction on 
many vital questions. Theodore Parker and his class deny that valid 
proofs do exist of such a communication of God’s will; asserting that 
intuition and philosophy and science stand opposed to it. But asser- 
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tion is not proof. There are historical demonstrations of the credi- 
bility of our Scriptures which deserve more than a flippant denial. 
Science has in many remarkable ways confirmed revelation; while 
the moral sense, in a multitude of cases, to say the least, has witnessed 
to the transcendent purity of the teachings of Scripture, and, with 
scarce an exception, to the surpassing excellence of the character of 
Christ,—which, in fact, is the great demonstration of Scripture, and 
to the naturalists their most difficult point of assault. With that 
great miracle before us, inexplicable on any human or natural 
grounds, all other miracles are of easy belief. 

But the naturalists assume that a supernatural revelation is unne- 
cessary; that the “absolute” religion is the outgrowth of man’s own 
nature. They boldly affirm that we have a consciousness of God, and 
of God as infinitely good. As to the phrase “conscious of God,” we 
regard it as philosophically incorrect; but letting it stand, we deny 
the sufficiency of its testimony. Revelation indeed asserts that God 
“left not himself without a witness, in that he did good, filling our 
hearts with gladness;” and that the law is written in our hearts; so 
that the heathen are “without excuse;” but where in fact is the 
terror of God dispelled, enabling the soul to rest with unshaken trust 
upon his love, save in lands where the cross speaks forth its amazing 
lessons? Left to intuition and nature alone, we are perplexed and 
liable to despair. To-day nature is serene and lovely—to-morrow 
storms and earthquakes break her calm repose. Smiling hamlets and 
wasting famine, general health and desolating pestilence, peace and 
war, freedom and slavery, prosperity and calamity, the seeming suc- 
cess of wickedness and the downfall of the righteous—these contradic- 
tions and confusions in the same world often puzzle the mind and 
provoke the inquiry, Can there be a just and merciful God? The 
Bible only relieves our anxieties. It is then against all the testimony 
of history and of human consciousness for these naturalists to assert 
so confidently the sufficiency of intuition. In fact, these very 
persons are constantly repeating the teachings of revelation. 
They give out oracularly as their own what they have borrowed from 
the Bible, and then, with astonishing effrontery, affirm the entire 
sufficiency of the individual consciousness. Very just.is the remark of 
Neander: 


In our age one would be disposed to recognize the preparatory signs 
of Antichrist in the self-deification of the natural reason; which, after 
having developed itself under the influence of Christianity, now arrays 
itself in arrogant self-consciousness and vain self-worship against that 
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very Christianity without whose aid it could never have attained to this 
self-consciousness." 


We have referred to the doctrine of God. Mr. Parker and Miss 
Cobbe also assert that the doctrine of wmmortality is affirmed with 
perfect certainty by intuition, and, embraced in that, the final blessed- 
ness of the whole human race. But while Mr. Parker, living amid 
the full blaze of the Christian revelation which through Jesus Christ 
has brought life and immortality to light, speaks thus confidently of 
the immortal life and of hereafter meeting his departed friends, we 
find the great Roman philosopher has told us how his written and 
published arguments in favor of the soul’s future life seemed to vanish 
at the grave of his daughter. Socrates and Plato were far from being 
so sure and hopeful as our philosopher of Boston, . The former, when 
dying, “ though he trusts that he is going to the society of good men, 
warns his friends not to be too confident in a matter attended with 
so much uncertainty.” Even the intuitionalists are not agreed 
among themselves ; for “ according to Mr. Parker, his ‘ insight’ affirms 
that man is immortal, and Mr. Newman’s ‘insight’ declares nothing 
about the matter ;” while of other classes of rejectors of revelation 
Strauss unqualifiedly denies the soul’s immortality, and Comte, who 
denies all intuitions, is silent, as one who knows not or cares not of 
the future life, Herbert Spencer bringing up the rear in language 
which sounds the death-knell to all our fond conceptions of God and 
the eternal state—could we but believe what he affirms of the “ un- 
knowable” and “ absolute.” 

Miss Cobbe next undertakes to rear a structure of practical moral- 
ity and religion upon intuitive ideas. Surely when she sets herself to 
such a task she must have ‘forgotten what and where was her own 
moral training; that conscience teaches us not what is right and 
wrong, and that in fact men’s ideas of practical morality have greatly 
varied in different ages and countries. 

Having seen what “intuition” professes to affirm, let us now see 
what it is made to deny. While it is claimed that intuition and con- 
sciousness declare the existence and benevolence of God, and man’s 
blessed immortality, it is affirmed with equal assurance that reason 
and the moral instincts deny what are regarded as the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity—the trinity, the depravity of human nature, 
regeneration, the remission of sins, and eternal punishment. 

But if intuition is so clear and sufficient a guide to religious 


1 Com. on Ist Epistle of John. ‘Translated by Mrs. H.C. Conant. 
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truth that no other is required, it seems singular that millions of 
intelligent people should accept these doctrines which she and her 
class—a comparatively small class—reject. She seems to be aware of 
the strength of the objection which this wide belief in the evangelical 
doctrines presents to her view of intuition. And how does she meet it? 
How does she nullify the consciousness of Christendom by her individual 
consciousness? Well, in part, she says that evangelical Christians are 
governed by feeling more than by logic, that there is among them a 
constitutional defect, an intellectual incapacity. We had thought 
that religious ideas, according to the theory of the naturalists, were 
the product rather of sentiment than reasoning—that they spring up 
spontaneously and inevitably within the soul of humanity ;—and con- 
stitute the perpetual, universal, invariable revelation. 
Mr. Parker himself says, in a letter to Miss Cobbe: 


There are two points of certainty: the infinite perfection of God, 
the immortality of man; these are fixed, and the consciousness of 
them is not a matter merely of reflective demonstration for the philoso- 
phical few, but rather of spontaneous instinct for the sympathetic 
“many.” I feel in me a something that leads me to revere, to worship, 
trust, etc. 


But when it serves their purpose they can ridicule feeling, and talk 
of a peculiarly happy mental constitution as essential to the appre- 
hension of religious truth. Intuition, then, with the unfortunate 
evangelicals is of little avail. They can not understand—they are too 
brutish. Alas, poor simple creatures, their “ intuitions” were nipped 
in the bud; opened under such chilling influence as to bring forth no 
fruit unto perfection. Our lady of full-blown and ripe intuitions 
ought not then to blame the poor unfortunates with whom nature had 
dealt so unkindly. They could not help being what they are, and are 
deserving rather of pity than of ridicule. But what then becomes of 
her theory? Does that come out unharmed from such a method of 
criticism? And alas for mankind at large—‘“the sympathetic 
many”—in their ignorance, barharism, and degradation, if enlight- 
ened Christendom is so imbecile, its intuitions so weak and untrust- 
worthy. 

But she brings forward another assertion. The feelings of evan- 
gelical Christians are “‘ educated” feelings! The feelings of the Chris- 
tian which lead him to accept the atonement as adapted to his moral 
nature and necessities is not natural, but superinduced and artificial. 
Perhaps her feelings are educated also. Numerically, if we could so 
judge, she is overpowered. But where is the proof of her assertion ? 
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Have indeed all the profound conyictions—as she herself calls them— 
of millions of mankind as to the Bible doctrines of the nature and de- 
sert of sin, of regeneration, of forgiveness, of the remission of sins, of 
peace through the blood of the Lamb, been sheer delusions, the morbid 
creation of a distempered or an enfeebled brain, the products of edu- 
cation, signs of diseased mental action? So she affirms. 

But if one thing is certain in the history of human consciousness 
the world over and in all ages, it is a deep sense of sin and guilt, 
and of the necessity of expiation by sacrifice. A consciousness of 
guilt is co-extensive with the race. The universal intuition is not of a 
God who needs not to be propitiated, who will certainly confer eternal - 
blessedness on all men. The world has groaned under a great bur- 
den and has felt the need of some mediation and atonement. 

We may here remark that with most of this class of rationalists, 
the point of departure from revelation is the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment. Feeling rather than reason led the way. They could not 
and would not believe in that to them horrible doctrine, and from reject- 
ing that, they logically proceeded to question and then reject the author- 
ity of the Scriptures and all the doctrines which naturally connect 
themselves with that of future punishment. They would not believe 
that to be true which they so much disliked. Mr. Weiss says of Theodore 
Parker, that “he remembered with horror and quivering of the flesh” 
the torment he underwent when he first found in a copy of the West- 
minister Catechism, the doctrine of eternal punishment and a wrath- 
ful God. He was a little over six when he fell out with them. 
“But,” says Mr. Parker, “before I was nine years old this fear went 
away, and I saw clearer light in the goodness of God.” From the 
writings of Miss Cobbe, we gather that hers was a somewhat similar 
experience. She says, 


The thought of our everlasting perdition . . . is a thought which 
the soul cannot and ought not to be able to face. . . . But the dffi- 
culty vanishes when we see that this whole Castle of Despair, which has 
been growing over the world for ages, is founded on no rock of intuition, 
deep as man’s nature and wide as his race, but on such crumbling base 
as the uncertain meaning of a few uncertain words in a book of most 
uncertain authority. 


Has indeed the world’s long travail in the dread of God’s judgment 
been a mere artificial product, and whence could have sprung the uni- 
versal fear of wrath among peoples to whom the “book of most uncer- 
tain authority” was unknown? Was it forced upon them by some 
other external influence, some other book of doubtful authority? And 
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whence came these objective influences so powerful to drown the voice 
of universal intuition, and compel men to so singular a,delusion? It 
would seem that the intuition of future bliss could not be very 
strongly planted in the soul of man if it could be so generally and so 
readily rooted out or effectually blighted. We are constrained to say 
that we are amazed at the dogmatism which can pronounce so sum- 
marily upon a theme vast and profound as the nature and demerit of 
sin. And yet in one place our author seems to falter, where she says, 


To man the measure of suffering which effects the retribution is wn- 
known. The intuition of it is not given him, and for this plain reason 
that he can never know the measure of the guilt to be punished, the infi- 
nite variety of circumstances which enhance or palliate it. 


But she instantly flies back to her previous assertion: “one thing 
only is granted us to know concerning this retribution, besides the fact 
of its existence, viz., that it is finite.” She is simply determined that 
the doctrine of endless punishment shall not be true. 

The Bible doctrine of punishment. having been disposed of, and the 
dread consciousness of guilt and of wrath which so widely charac- 
terizes the history of our race having been met and silenced by her con- 
sciousness of eternal bliss, let us see,what are her views of retribution ;. 
for she acknowledges that sin has modified our relations to our Maker. 
Her theory is, that punishment is meted out to men in strict accord- 
ance with their sins. So much sin, so much punishment. There is 
no remission of sins, no atonement, no forgiveness. This at first sight 
presents a gloomy picture of man’s future, but the shadows are re- 
lieved, in fact become radiant with light, when we are told that hu- 
man guilt is not what the believer in supernatural revelation supposes 
it to be; that retribution is only corrective and disciplinary; a some- 
thing even to rejoice and thank God for, as being a step to an infinite 
blessedness. Sin is thus toned down to an offence or fault,—guilt is 
quite a harmless thing, and punishment is stripped of its terrors to 
the wicked. 

Miss Cobbe—and she agrees with Mr. Parker—speaks indeed of 
forgiveness, but it is not forgiveness at all. The word is a misnomer, 
for it does not represent an act of God, pronouncing us free from guilt 
and its penal consequences, but our own act, or a series of moral sent- 
iments which spring up in our own minds. She says: “It is all in 
us that God’s forgiveness is wrought from beginning to end.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Parker, it is a felt “ unity of consciousness, a sense of 
restoration to God.” 

Miss Cobbe speaks of salvation thus: “ Man is saved by faith in 
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the divine goodness which Jesus taught,” by a “living trust in the 
goodness of God.” The great difficulty in the way of salvation is the 
fear of punishment [where did it come from ?] and hence “what we 
want to remove is the wish to disbelieve our religious consciousness,” 
which declares to us, she says, the certainty of final bliss to all. 

Now is it not possible that feeling may have had much to do in 
her case, in the rejection of that peculiar doctrine of revelation, as she 
sneeringly affirms it has to do with the evangelicals in their accept- 
ance of these doctrines? A prejudice is not an intuition, and yet it 
may be regarded as such. The doctrine of eternal punishment is one 
which mere human reason and consciousness are inadequate to decide 
upon. The solution of the problem of sin and its penalty demands a 
reach of knowledge more than man can attain to. And with us, as 
the guilty party, perfect disinterestedness of judgment is almost im- 
possible. Yet when to doctrine so unwelcome, so repugnant to human 
pride and desire for happiness, an assent so wide has been granted, do 
we not learn at least that an outright denial of it resembles more 
an assumption than an intuition? Is the deep feeling that, after all 
our speculations, it may be true; that something in the nature of sin 
and the demands of God’s government may make it a terrible necessity 
not at all inconsistent with the divine goodness :—is this feeling to be 
treated as wholly abnormal to the soul, and eternal punishment to be 
regarded as only a terrible bugbear by which priests have sought to 
gain dominion over weak intellects or morbid consciences? Rather 
does a consciousness of sin and guilt and exposure to the divine wrath 
seem to be deeply implanted in the soul—the sad inheritance of our 
race—and which requires a strenuous effort, as Miss Cobbe con- 
fesses, to overcome. The intuition of universal happiness seems to 
spring up in the mind only after the intuition of coming wrath. 

Here we may mention a frequent fact, that objections to the most 
offensive and difficult doctrines of the Bible have vanished in the light 
of a deeper experience, a wider observation, or of remarkable prov- 
idences. We heard a disciple of Theodore Parker remark, during the 
war, that he believed God was hardening the hearts of the rebels, as 
he did the heart of Pharaoh, to oppose all attempts at conciliation, to 
their own destruction and that of their cherished institution. In the 
case of this man, a deeper intuition was brought to light by the prov- 
idence of God. 

And this brings us to remark upon the relation of the subjective to 
the objective, of the soul to the Bible, which seems to be regarded as 
so immense a difficulty. If the Bible is indeed absolute truth, if, as 
Mr. Parker concedes, Jesus Christ taught the absolute religion, what 
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shall hinder the reconciliation of the objective and subjective, if that 
truth commends itself to the consciousness, and is taken into the soul 
as its proper aliment and becomes its spiritual life? In Christ they 
both meet; and if we are in Christ and he in us, if his truth is ac- 
cepted by the reason and the conscience as indeed adapted to satisfy 
our moral appetites and aspirations, our sense of dependence, and our 
sense of obligation and of guilt, and to bring the soul into conscious 
relations with God, which involve peace and joy and hope,—and 
such is the experience of innumerable witnesses—what argument can 
lie against an historical objective revelation? There is no real diffi- 
culty. Such objective revelation is, in the case supposed, no longer a 
mere creed, a thing outside of us, foreign to our nature. God's 
thoughts becoming our thoughts, an inward revelation, God’s heart 
beating in unison with our hearts,—God and we are at one—we are 
“partakers of the divine nature.” We embrace as true and good all 
that our Father has told us. God’s word becomes our consciousness. 
It is our word as it is his. It has come to reveal us to ourselves; to 
remove the scales from our eyes, the hardness from our hearts, that 
we may look further and feel more honestly, that our deeper self may 
emerge from the mire of sin and darkness into a position where it 
sees light in God’s light. This is in fact the work of the Holy Spirit— 
to clear away the mists of prejudice which have gathered about the 
soul, that our deeper intuitions may speak, and our truer conscious- 
ness may apprehend God’s truth and make it its own. The Spirit 
converts past facts and outwardly revealed doctrines into present 
consciousness. “The law is converted from an outward to an inward 
law.” “The Spirit takes the things of Jesus and shows them unto 
us.” This is what is meant by preaching “in demonstration of the 
Spirit.” 

And here we would say that with all their great and fundamental 
errors, we regard the views of the naturalists as to human conscious- 
ness in religion a valuable and much needed protest against a dead 
orthodoxy, a sacramental grace—against an unthinking reliance upon 
creeds and forms and formulas; and let us be willing to acknowledge 
that in this respect they may have an important—shall we not say, a 
providential ?—mission to accomplish. What though the “sons of 
strangers build the walls” of the Christian temples? We may rejoice 
in their work. We may profit by what in them is true, without fol- 
lowing them to their dangerous extreme. For do they not help us to 
feel the practical uselessness of all mere objective opinions, even 
though gathered from the Bible, until they have entered into the 
spiritual life? As merely external, they may be hindrances instea 
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of helps, the watchword of a party, the inspiration of bigotry. To be 
the real belief, and of any particular value, the doctrine professed must 
become an inward personal appropriation, and not a creed external to 
us, a mére historical and traditional opinion, believed because somebody 
else whose judgment is respected believes it, and not because our own 
moral nature responds to it as true. Thus we, believers in an histor- 
ical religion, believe also in a religion of consciousness. In fact, in a 
proper sense, in no other; for if our creed lies outside of us, remains 
objective to us, is not inwardly appropriated and assimilated, it is not 
our belief. It may belong to some one else, but not to us; as Christ 
said, expressing a spiritual truth by a material figure, “Except ye eat 
the flesh and drink the blood of the Son of Man ye have no life in 
you;” and as Paul, his servant, recognizing both the objective revela- 
tion, the “gospel,” and the human consciousness as making that reve- 
lation subjective, a personal possession,—wrote to those who had 
listened to his preaching: 


Our gospel came not unto you in word only, but also in power and 
in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurancce. . . . When ye received 
the word of God, which ye heard of us, ye received it not as the word of 
men, but as it is in truth, the word of God, which effectually worketh 
also in you that believe. . . . My speech and my preaching (the ob- 
jective revelation) was not with enticing word’s of man’s wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power, that your faith should not stand 
in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God. 


Paul seems to have perceived no necessary contrariety between the 
objective and subjective. ‘They are harmonized in every true Chris- 
tian’s experience. So to speak, the doctrines of the Bible are expe- 
rienced. And well does it concern all who bear the name of the histor- 
ical Christ to ask themselves how far their professed, perhaps vaunted, 
belief has become a thing of inward experience, which is known to be 
of God by its felt adaptation the soul’s longing and needs. There is, 
as Neander so often and earnestly affirmed, a Christian consciousness 
founded upon revelation, without which the creed is a mere tradition. 
There is such a thing as “the Christ revealed to the soul becoming 
revealed in the soul, and this inward revelation continually derived 
anew from the divine fountain, the highest source of spiritual knowl- 
edge.” 

For indeed, as to a satisfactory answer to the questions which must 
spring up in a guilty conscience, Will God forgive? Can he, and if so, 
how can he, be propitiated? Can mercy be consistent with the divine 
justice ? How may I know that God will accept me?—has not per- 
sonal consciousness proved itself wholly inadequate? Human nature 
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has ever craved some external authoritative expression of the divine 
will. The uneasy soul finds rest only when it can say, In the Bible 
it is not myself that speaks—my own opinion or prejudice—my own 
fear or hope—but my Maker; it is the Infinite Ofie coming to me out 
of the depths of his unfathomable nature, his eternal being, where all 
is light, and revealing himself to me and within me, as absolute and 
infallible truth. Here I have an answer to my deep questionings—a 
standard by which all opinions may be tried. 

For such a standard the consciousness of man has longed; and no 
one will pretend that any historical revelation, save the Christian, 
can meet the want. The Bible is continually winning to itself the 
testimony of human consciousness as indeed the absolute truth,—the 
mind of God—revealing men to themselves, and, through that deeper 
self-knowledge, that conviction of sin and guilt, revealing to them 
God in his holiness and justice, and making welcome, as the soul’s 
great necessity, the mercy of God in Christ Jesus. 

Eliot’s “praying Indians” were at one time assembled in Roxbury 
to be examined as to their proficiency in Christian knowledge. 
Among the questions propounded to them was the following :—“ How 
did they know the Scriptures to be the word of God?” to which they 
replied, “Because they did find that it did change their hearts, and 
wrought in them wisdom and humility.” Was there not force in this 
answer; and are not the intuitionalists the last persons to declare it 
frivolous and irrelevant? for did not consciousness here give forth its 
clear and decisive verdict that the Bible is the word of God and of 
supreme authority ? 


The divine authority of the Scriptures has been peculiarly demon-. 


strated both in impressing the mind with a sense of the guilty, con- 
demned state of unbelievers, and the justice of God in the condemnation 
of impenitent sinners; and also in affording peace, joy and hope in 
trusting in the merits of the divine Redeemer. 


Thus wrote a minister of Christ with reference to the sudden con- 
version of two young men. The infinite Father reasoned with and 
convinced of sin and led to repentance and hope these two erring chil- 
dren, by which they and others were furnished with a new demon- 
stration of the inspiration and supreme authority of the Bible. Was 
this unphilosophical? Was it not the argument of consciousness? 
And shall the believers in the religion of consciousness deny its 
validity ? 

Even Miss Cobbe is compelled to say : 
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There is a book so full of wisdom, grandeur, piety, that all other books 
sink in comparison with it. The great soul of the Hebrews, rising almost 
from the first from the vantage-ground of the purest of the early mono- 
theisms, fulfilled most perfectly the conditions under which inspiration is 
given to man. 


This is an attempt to account on rational grounds for the origin 
and surpassing excellence of the Scriptures; but the Hebrews as a 
people were always prone to idolatry, hard to impress with spiritual 
ideas. The prophets were extreme exceptions from the great mass, 
and were perpetually endeavoring to recall their stiff-necked country- 
men from the grossest ideas of God; and it was only through a long 
discipline of terrible judgments and humiliations that they were 
brought to an abiding monotheism. The books of Scripture were not 
the product of a general spirituality, the expression of a common 
inspiration. Her theory altogether fails to account for the unap- 
proachable excellence of the Hebrew literature. It sprung not out of 
congenial soil. It was an exotic, transplanted from another clime— 
and what elime 2—when every other spot than Canaan was cursed with 
weeds and briars. 

Listen to her confession and her solution: “Twelve fishermen 
changed the world’s history by possessing a truth and believing that 
God required them to spread it.” An effect without an adequate 
cause. 

Miss Cobbe and others seek to prove the superiority of the inward 
revelation of consciousness over historical revelation, by asserting that 
the former speaks immediately and directly, while to receive benefit 
from the latter there must be a long and tedious, and with multitudes 
an impracticable, examination of evidences and doctrines. 

We have already alluded to that demonstration of Scripture, as to 
evidence and doctrine, aside from the proofs of history, to which the 
disciples of consciousness ought not consistently to object, the inward 
witness of the Spirit to the fitness of the gospel to supply human 
needs—a demonstration not “reflective” but rather immediate and 
spontaneous. Instead, however, of dwelling upon this point, or enter- 
ing upon a formal argument at all, we prefer to carry the war into 
their own camp, and to prove that on their own showing, the objec- 
tion which they bring against an historical religion lies against their 
system. Thus Miss Cobbe says: . 


It will be a bright day for philosophy when some great student and 
teacher shall gather for us the materials for a comprehensive scientific 
religious anthropology. We need immensely to obtain such a basis of 
facts collected from the history of all past and existing creeds, their 
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rites and doctrines, as shall enable us to determine what is really com- 
mon and natural to mankind, and what is merely partial and temporary. 


Mr. Parker in a letter to Miss Cobbe, says that “ moral experiment 
furnishes new facts of consciousness, which else we should not acquire 
so soon,—perhaps never.” And he contemplated the preparation of 
a great religious history of mankind by way of carrying on this 
“moral experiment.” 

So then it seems not to be so easy, after all, for even these philoso- 
phers to arrive at certainty as to what is “really common and natu- 
ral to mankind, and what is merely partial and temporary.” There 
may be serious doubt as to the validity of what claim to be intuitions. 
Before a man can feel comfortably secure in his belief, he must make 
a wide historical survey. What will the multitude do who can not 
find leisure for so laborious an examination? What shall any of us 
do, what believe, while that “comprehensive, scientific. religious an- 
thropology” remains even unattempted? In the matter of Christian 
evidences we have at least this advantage, that the ground has been 
most thoroughly surveyed. Whoever has time for it has also the 
means of satisfying his wants. But, says our author, “we need im- 
mensely” an historical survey of the human religions, in order to. 
verify our intuitions. Truly there is no end to the contradictions 
and confusions of these rejectors of the Bible. On their own ground, 
the believers in the Bible have the advantage. 

But the character and influence of Jesus Christ are the greatest 
puzzle to the naturalists. The question of Pilate, “‘ What then shall 
I do with Jesus who is called Christ?” is one they find it hard to 
answer. He stands forth in the world’s history confessedly unap- 
proachable in his wisdom, his goodness, and his power over men; as 
Mr. Parker says “the celestial blossoming of man, the highest fact in 
our story,” “the greatest achievement of the human races ;” of whom 
he further says, “ But for Christ what would you and I have been ? 
Surely vastly less than we now are ;”—whom Miss Cobbe calls “ the 
great Regenerator of humanity,” “the Elder Brother of the human 
family,” “the helper and (in the highest philosophical sense) the Sa- 
viour of humanity,” “ the originator of the Christian movement,” and 
therefore “ spiritually of transcendant excellence,” “the greatest soul 
of his time or of all time,” “who opened the age of endless pro- 
gress ;”—“ without whom,” says Renan, “all history is incomprehen- 
sible ;” “ who lives in the bosom of God by uninterrupted communi- 
cation,” and “will never be surpassed;”—and who including 
Christianity, is, as Strauss asserts, “the highest moral ideal to which 
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the world can expect to attain ;”"—of whom Emerson writes, “He 
saw with open eye the mystery of the soul. Drawn by its severe 
harmony, ravished with its beauty, he had his being there. Alone in 
all history, he estimated the greatness of man ;” and of whom Rous- 
seau earlier declared that “he died like a God.” 

Well did Mr, Parker say, what Miss Cobbe echoes: “It would take 
a Jesus to forge a Jesus.” “ How did Jesus become so great? Who 
can tell?” asks Mr. Parker. “The manner in which Christ acheived 
the regeneration of the world, who shall now decide?” asks Miss 
Cobbe. 

Blindly do they strive to answer these most pertinent and weighty 
questions on the mere ground of natural causes. Their philosophy 
fails them, and, as they themselves confess, they are “ confounded and 
troubled” at the last. Mr. Parker says: “I believe in something 
extraordinary in the case of Jesus,” and Miss Cobbe speaks of his 
mission as providential, though in other cases they both deny a spe- 
cial providence in human affairs, which proceed, according to general, 
immutable laws. The question with them is how, discarding the su- 
pernatural and miraculous in Christ, to account for him. If Christ 
was a supernatural being—in fact a miracle—then we have an external 
revelation—in Christ himself and his doctrines—and then their 
theory of the sufficiency of reason and conscience falls to the ground. 
What shall they do? They see that he stands alone, towering above 
all other men—how did this come to pass? To say that his case is 
extraordinary, special and providential, is to concede and state, but 
not to explain, the difficulty. Miss Cobbe says that Christ became so 
great—the source of so mighty an influence, by best fulfilling the 
conditions of inspiration. “If the conditions are fulfilled, the inspi- 
ration comes,” says Mr. Parker. How came Jesus Christ to fulfil 
these conditions in a manner and degree which leave all others at an 
unapproachable distance? Why should there not be other men to make 
at least a respectable approach to him? Why should not the modern 
world, with all its superior light, have produced some such man? 
But in all the nations and all the ages, as the naturalists confess, still 
stands that one man—Aa MAN—with a nature just like ours—surpas- 
sing all his fellows, as the sun outshines the taper! All the light 
that he himself has shed has guided no one else up to the height 
which he occupies. He sits upon a throne, and the world bows be- 
fore his transcendant spiritual majesty. Ah, ye deniers of his divinity, 
is there no danger of idolatry ? 

Who is he that thus perfectly fulfils the condition of inspiration, 
and becomes so spiritually great? A Galilean carpenter. But why 
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does he of all the sons of men become so profoundly thoughtful, so 
pure in heart, so clear and far-sighted, so open to all celestial influ- 
ences ? 

It is impossible to account for Christ by the general laws of mental 
and moral development. There was indeed something “extraor- 
dinary,” “special,” “ providential,” in his case; wholly out of the 
common course, unique and unparalleled. There was a departure 
from the general method of the divine procedure, a peculiar interven- 
tion of God in human history. And if we concede this—and do not 
the naturalists confess it?—may we not also the miraculous ?—for 
was not this a miracle ? 

But take out the supernatural, and the picture becomes unnatural— 
its features distorted. Its separate parts do not agree. The Christ 
of the mutilated and abbreviated record, and the Christ of history as 
manifested in his influence, are two different personages. We have a 
man accomplishing the achievements of a God. In attempting to 
answer her question, “The manner in which Christ achieved the 
regeneration of the world, who shall now decide?” Miss Cobbe says 
in her Religious Duty : 


Even at its hardest and worst, when all abstract declarations of love, 
divine or human, fail to find &cho or bring forth any response of feeling, 
the wondrous tale of that sacrifice, which has become the central one of 
human story, and received the radiance of the ideal,—that tale, I say, 
will call out torrents from the rock, and wake into raptures of admira- 
tion souls which seem dead to every sentiment of generosity. Herein, in 
this one ideal of a love which sacrifices life for the salvation of the un- 
grateful and rebellious, lies the might of the Christian churches, the 
golden sceptre of the whole line of spirit-kings, from Paul to Wesley. 
The purely hwman sympathy with the self-devotion pictured on Calvary 


has opened millions of hearts to sentiments, leading to all the highest in 
our nature. * 


The effects of Christ’s sacrifice are truly stated in this eloquent 
passage, but how impossible to have been realized on her hypothesis 
of Christ and his sacrifice as simply the martyr-act of a great and 
good man, to the total exclusion of a supernatural and atoning ele- 
ment. ‘ Purely human sympathy with the self-devotion pictured on 
Calvary” has not “ opened millions of hearts to sentiments leading to 
all the highest in our nature.” And it is worthy of. note that at the 
two ends of the grand line of “spirit-kings” whom sympathy with 
Christ has made so illustrious in goodness are Paul and Wesley—men 
who believed in Christ as a Being in whom “ dwelleth all the fulness 
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of the Godhead bodily” and who bare “ their sins in his own body on 
the tree.” ‘ 

The Bible satisfactorily accounts for the mighty influence of Christ 
over human hearts, but naturalism, while forced to admit and extol 
that influence, altogether fails in its explanation. 

And how, we may ask in passing, do these admissions of the intui- 
tionist agree with his statement that “ history has nothing to do with 
religion,” when even he, the rejector of an historical revelation, has 
to confess that history furnishes what is noblest in religion, most 
weighty and beneficent in influence, and pronounces a funeral oration 
at the cross? 

The method of assault upon historical Christianity, which has 
passed under review, presents a notable contrast with the guerrilla 
warfare of earlier sceptics, as Voltaire and Paine, and shows the 
real progress of Christian ideas. The enemies of the gospel are com- 
pelled to a decent and even reverent behavior. They even profess to 
be more truly Christian than the believers in historical Christianity. 
Regarding the historical truthfulnesss of Christianity as unimportant, 
they would grasp with the more intensity the eternal ideas which it 
embodies. They would cast off the shell to reach the kernel; they 
would let the scaffolding fall that the inner temple of Truth may 
appear in its pure simplicity and nobler proportions. The historical 
Christ—the divine Person, with his incarnation and vicarious sacri- 
fices may wholly disappear, and still Christianity remain. 

And thus with these high-sounding phrases, this show of philoso- 
phy, they captivate many minds. But, alas, their theory is as destruc- 
tive in its tendencies as the grosser forms of infidelity. They who bend 
the knee in professed admiration, and they who cry out, Crucify him, 
are but different companies of the same hostile army. The great 
facts of Christianity are dissolved into abstractions—important only as 
symbols of ideas. “The facts of Christianity,” according to Strauss, 
“are temporary, the ideas are eternal.” 

But while the facts of Christianity do indeed rest upon ideas, are 
the outgrowth of sentiments, the embodiment of the invisiible and 
spiritual, they are no less substantial for all that. There are practi- 
cal transactions between God and man, between the infinite and finite 
spirits, even as between man and man, which are not to be dissolved 
into mere idealisms. Sin is a fact, its penalty is a fact, redemption by 
the incarnation and death of Christ is a fact, the work of the Holy 
Spirit is afact. To repudiate or idealize the facts of gospel history, as 
when with Strauss, Christ is called “ the type of humanity,” is to leave 
us in our sins, under the wrath of God. A mere subjective salvation 
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does not meet the case between us and our Maker and Sovereign. 
The veil is not rent by an ideal Christ, but only by him who in the 
fullness of time entered into the sphere of human history, and made an 
objective atonement, which, throu zh faith, brings us into new objec- 
tive relations with God, procuring pardon and adoption, and effecting 
subjective results,such as peace and joy and hope, and love to God and 
man. The specious infidelity of our day is working its mischief even 
within the Christian church, and preachers not a few, called and per- 
haps considering themselves evangelical, are drifting out into a sea 
which may promise fair sailing, but upon which the blackness of 
darkness must close in. Christ is Christianity; and when once the 
divine PERSON, as an atoning sacrifice, is lost sight of in the gathering 
mists of idealism, the atonement being regarded rather as a show 
than a reality, what is left us but the sandy foundation of a name, an 
idea? When the incarnation is denied, and the soul of man seeks to 
commune with an absolute God, the understanding is bewildered, the 
heart is chilled; and well if pantheism do not become the last refuge 
from despair. The facts of Christianity are the bulwarks of faith. 

Let us examine the tendency of the religion of intuition with refer- 
ence to prayer, to communion with God. Mr. Parker and Miss Cobbe 
have indeed much to say in favor of prayer. The latter was evidently 
taught to pray in her younger days, and often, no doubt, ere she 
broke from the English church united in its grand liturgy. She 
speaks with feeling and sometimes with eloquence of what she calls 
“the tradition of prayer;” but when we come to understand her 
views, and to consider the general influence of her system, especially 
to depreciate humility, we feel that prayer on her conditions must be 
very unlike what the Bible and our intuitions have taught us to re- 
gard it. One whole realm of human interests, involving what is often 
the most pressing necessity, is by her theory excluded from the privi- 
lege of prayer—the physical world. This is governed by general 
laws, which, as ordained of God, are necessarily good, and are immu- 
table—which cannot be changed, and which we should never wish to 
have changed ;—therefore to pray for physical good or the removal 
of physical evil is impious and unphilosophical. She says: 


Prayer begins where science stops, and as science advances prayer 
retreats. . . . The truth is, I believe, that no one ever does pray 
for physical good after recognizing the true relation of the divine will to 
the law of nature. 


These points she argues at considerable length. There is one 
thing left us—we may pray for “spiritual good.” But on what 
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ground which excludes the physical? for is not the spiritual world 
also under law? Our author answers, No. 


The highest schools of metaphysics recognize distinctly that there is a 
world of realities beyond the world of appearances which alone our 
seuses perceive, and that the fixed chain of necessary sequence, which 
binds all things in the world of sense can not bind the super-sensible 
world whereof (as well as the lower) man is an inhabitant by right of his 
two-fold nature. In that upper realm of realities man is free, and from it 
he descends into the world of appearances. Nothing hinders therefore 
that in the super-sensible world God should hear and answer prayer for 
super-sensible blessings. God is himself a super-sensible Being, and so 
also, in his highest nature is man. Creator and creature meet then in 
that world where the chain of physical causes has never been extended. 


Such is the high-sounding theory of the “highest schools of meta- 
physics;” and it is not without its portion of truth. But can it-be 
that the privilege of prayer is to be staked on a theory, a speculation, 
on any school of metaphysics, however lofty its pretensions? Must 
we be shut up to this, to pray if we can agree with the philosophers? 
Suppose their theory should not be true, and that law does reign in 
the spiritual, super-sensible world, or that we believe it does; what 
then? . We shall either have no heart to pray or no right to pray. 
The privilege of prayer is wholly denied us, for where law enters, 
prayer departs. So she affirms. 

We will not now argue the question of the existence of law in either 
world, though we believe that each is under its rule, and that prayer 
is perfectly consistent with it. 

Let us for a moment apply her theory. We may pray for spiritual 
good, but not for physical. Jesus Christ, whom Miss Cobbe herself 
calls ‘the greatest soul of his time as of all time,” bids us pray for 
“ daily bread,” as well as for spiritual benefits. Our author says that 
that is absurd and irreligious. The “ greatest soul of all time” was 
then mistaken and taught an untruth. If starving, you must not 
pray for bread, but you must pray for resignation in the want of it, 
or for gratitude in the reception of it. You are sick; you must not 
pray for health, but you may pray for a spirit of submission. You 
are on a wreck—a watery grave yawns before you—you think of 
your wife and children—the desire springs to your lips for deliver- 
ance; but our philosopher of the “highest schools of metaphysics” 
cries out from the shore, “You must not pray for that, but you may 
pray to be willing to be drowned!” Prayer for bread, for health, for 
life, would be a scientific blunder, an impeachment of the divine wis- 
dom of goodness. 
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Our author is somewhat in doubt whether it be proper to pray for 
others. She is afraid it may conflict with law—but on the whole she 
rather inclines to it as not having been proved to be unphilosophical 
or religiously objectionable. 

But though so timid about granting the privilege of prayer for the 
living, she looks kindly upon the idea of praying for the dead. The 
Roman Catholic church has a patronizing word from her. How true 
is it that where faith ends credulity begins. 

Now then let us see how we stand as to prayer. We may not 
pray for physical good, for this would be inconsistent with law; we 
may pray for spiritual good, for here there is no law ; we may perhaps 
pray for others; we may possibly pray for the departed. 

How a man can pray at all under such restrictions, uncertainties 
and metaphysical subtleties, with the feeling that if a certain theory 
is untrue, all prayer is unphilosohical and undevout, we leave for those 
to answer who have tried. Our author seems to think that prayer 
can be achieved on such conditions. We must confess that holding 
her views of general laws as excluding a particular providence, our 
faith in the power of prayer would be exceedingly small, that our 
hearts would be driven to adopt the terrible language of an English 
skeptic: 


Science has shown us that we are under the dominion of general laws, 
and that there is no special providence. Nature acts with fearful uni- 
formity ; stern as fate, absolute as tyranny, merciless as death, too vast 
to praise, too inexplicable to worship, too inexorable to propitiate, it 
has no ear for prayer, no heart for sympathy, no arm to save. 


But all these boasting Goliaths who would rob us of prayer, or 
restrict its range, or encumber it with difficulties, or make it depend 
upon a metaphysical theory, we would meet with weapons drawn from 
their own armory—‘“intuition and experience!” Their. fine-spun 
speculations are swept away by universal human consciousness. In 
the hour of trial and danger, prayer springs unbidden to the lips; 
like a mighty force, it tramples upon the nice and curious distinctions 
which easy philosophers in their closets have spun out of their brains, 
and pleads for whatever is the greatest immediate need, be it physical 
or spiritual. The Christian, instructed by the Bible and the Spirit, 
and following also the intuitions of his nature, believes in God as a 
Father, who is deeply interested in all that concerns his welfare, tem- 
poral or spiritual, and who has not shut himself out of the possibility 
of a particular providence, or tied himself up by inexorable law from 
the possibility of regarding their cries. 
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Connected with prayer is worship. Here also we see how cold and 
undevout is the religion of intuition. 

By the prominence given to a general law, the tendency is to sink 
the idea of a personal God, if not to exclude him from the universe. 
Law is exalted above the Lawgiver, the right above the One infinitely 
righteous, nature above the Creator. Even if pantheism be not the 
result, abstractions take the place of their infinite personal embodi- 
ment. Law is deified. Religion sinks into morality; morality into 
a matter of organization. We do right even as we eat and drink. 
The spontaneousness of devotion and duty is lost. Duty becomes 
mechanical, and there is no place for worship. We are to do right 
because it is right, rather than because such is the will of God. We 
should do right if there were no God. Right is before and above 
God. The right indeed receives a mighty sanction from so great and 
good a being as the infinite God—for this we are to be thankful. 
Certainly God’s opinion and approval are worth having. But after 
all, back of God, higher than God, is right—an abstract idea. Na- 
ture is above the nature of God. The abstract becomes the object of 
worship. The supreme motive to action is not to please God, to glo- 
rify God, but to do right. This is the last analysis. Hence Miss 
Cobbe logically rejects the Scriptural idea of our acting for “the 
glory of God.” 

How there can be religion, piety, prayer, worship, with these views, 
we do not see. Worship is more than duty, more than the doing 
right—it is delight, the outgoing of love and reverence to a BEING of 
infinite perfections. The man of conscience is far below the man of 
love, who sees duty‘in the light of obedience to a personal being, his 
heavenly Father, whose will is the ultimate tribunal, whose pleasure 
and glory are the supreme inspiration to duty, the soul of worship. 
This soul of religion is excluded by the denial of the historical Chris- 
tianity. There is left no incarnation to intensify the idea ofa divine 
personality. And from this the step is easy to pantheism—the deifi- 
cation of the universe. 

This suggests the last objection we bring to the religion of Intui- 
tion—its tendency to deify human reason—to self-apotheosis. Right 
is viewed as an individual idea. It is my opinion—myself. Thus an 
over-weening pride crushes out the last remnant of humility. This 
is the logical terminus, however some natures more happily consti- 
tuted than others, or less logical, may halt on the road. Mr. Parker 
was, we think, singularly void of humility. There was much scorn in 
his nature, under the influence of his system. In none of his class do 
we see any trace of a becoming self-distrust. The whole tendency 
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must ke the other way. The Ego becomes supreme, the fountain, as 
also the test and arbiter, of truth,—a little demi-god. 

And yet, with the characteristic inconsistency of this class, the all- 
sufficiency of the individual consciousness is violated by the constant 
obtruding of one Ego upon another; as once in the Romish church 
rival popes claimed infallibility, each instructing or anathematising 
the other, each an ultimate tribunal. 

This virtual abjuration of their fundamental theory is of no con- 
sequence to philosophers so long as pride is gratified. There is con- 
fusion, contradiction, a jargon of strange tongues, a medley of incon- 
gruous elements,—of materialism and idealism, secularism and 
spiritualism,—the “intuitious” clash ;—but amidst the strife of words, 
the great Ego maintains his individual supremacy, summoning all 
men, even God himself, before his tribunal. 

Can this be the highest style of manhood? Is this to be preferred 
to the meekness and humility which the gospel inculcates? Is not 
Christ’s saying after all the highest truth, “He that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted ”? 

Well may we apply to the class whose doctrines we have reviewed 
the words of the prophet, ‘They speak a vision of their own heart, 
and not out of the mouth of the Lord.” “They have rejected the 
word of the Lord, and what wisdom is in them?” 


JEREMIAH CHAPLIN. 
New Orveans, La. 

















THE SCRIPTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 340.) 


We proceed with our examination of leading scriptural passages 
which bear on this subject. 


V. The Word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart—HEBREWS. iv. 12. 

The writer evidently discriminates here between soul and spirit, 
between psyche and pneuma. It is this very fact that there 7s a dis- 
tinction between them which constitutes the point on which the text 
turns. Christ,’ the writer declares, is the Discerner, Revealer, and 
Judge of human hearts. He, as the Word of God, pierces down to 
the innermost depths of man’s moral nature,—uncovering him to him- 


1 That the phrase 4 Aéyos rod Geod refers to Christ is inferrible we think from the following 
considerations: First—the context; the writer is stating the perils of disobedience to Christ, 
His argument is: If under the economy of Moses apostates could not escape, much less can 
they escape under the economy of him who is the Searcher not only of outward acts but also 
of inmost thoughts. Secondly—the attributes which the passage ascribes to the word of God 
are intensely personal. It is not Christ’s word but Christ himself who is alive and full of 
energy,—who is a Discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart,—who is skilled in 
judgment, quick to penetrate into what is hidden and discriminate between what is real and 
what apparent,—in whose sight there is no creature that is not manifest,—before whose eyes 
all things are naked and laid bare,—unto whom as Judge of quick and dead we are to render 
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self in all the totality of his being,—cutting through the joints into 
the very marrow,—through the psyche into the very pneuma. Bear- 
ing in mind the writer’s purpose, namely, to set forth the thorough- 
ness with which Christ does his searching, disclosing, and judging 
work, his reference to psyche and pneuma is meaningless if there be 
no distinction between them. 

Perhaps the distinction between psyche and pneuma in that usage 
of it which comes out in the passage under consideration will be best 
seen by glancing at certain religious phenomena ever and anon occur- 
ring in the community. Thus in times of calamity and bereavement 
and specially in seasons of religious excitement the moral natures of 
men seem to be deeply stirred, and frequently changes take place 
which at the time we believe to be genuine conversions, but which 
subsequent events show to have been only superficial changes. In 
such cases it is not the pneumatic nature in man which has been 
affected, but only the psychical. Precisely here is the key to the 
Parable of the Sower. The seed of the gospel falls on the psyche,— 
that part in man so sensitive to outward impressions. There it takes 
root and gives promise of speedy and abundant flowering and fruit- 
age. But there is no depth of root. It has not penetrated beneath 
the psyche into the depths of the pneuma. The intellect is con- 
vinced,—the sensibilities are aroused,—the sympathies evoked,—the 
passions inflamed,—the whole sphere of the psyche profoundly agi- 
tated: but there is no regeneration,—no re-laying of the foundations 
of the moral nature. The work is: superficial,—confined entirely to 
the animal, psychical part of his being. And therefore the plant 
which sprang up so quickly and gave such promise, sooner or later 
fades and withers and dies. How often has the church of Christ been 
deceived! How often in times of religious excitement has she gladly 
received to the fellowship of her dignities and privileges those in 
whom she had seen the evidences of profound agitation,—the quiver- 
ing lip and the streaming eye, and fancied them converted, when in 
fact all this commotion was only of the psyche! And it is instructive 
to notice, in this connection, how it is that while the pneumatic in 
man can be moved and changed only by the demonstration and power 





an account. Thirdly—Christ, as the Word of God, is frequently elsewhere represented as a 
sharp sword. See Isaiah xlix. 2; Revelation i. 16; ii, 12,16; xix. 11-16. Note particularly 
Simeon’s exclamation: “ Behold this child is set for the fall and rising of many in Israel ; and 
for a sign which shall be spoken against; * * * that the thoughts of many hearts may be 
revealed.” Luke ii. 34,35. This is precisely the doctrine of the text. And so it was under- 
stood by Eusebius, Athanasius, Chrysostom, Gregory Nyssa, Cyril, Isidorus, Theodoret, 
Theophylact, and by some of the best English divines, such as Sanderson, Jackson, and Bull. 
See Wordsworth’s Notes in loco. . 
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of the Pneuma of God, the psychical in man can be disturbed by mere 


excellences of human speech and enticing words of man’s wisdom. 
But mistaken though we often are, there is One who is the Prober, 
the Unmasker, the Judge of human hearts. It is the Word of God. 
Living, powerful, stronger than any two-edged sword, he pierces 
down through the psyche,—the sphere of the intellect and sensibilities 
and animal life,—into the very depths of the pneuma,—the sphere 
of the life in God. Men may deceive one another. They may be as 
whited sepulchres, which appear not,—fair outwardly but inwardly 
full of corruption. Men may deceive themselves,—imagining that 
because their feelings have been stirred they have been born 
again. But although men may thus deceive one another and them- 
selves they can not deceive Christ. For there is no creature that is 
not manifest in his sight, but all things are naked and opened unto 
the eyes of him with whom we have todo. There is startling force 
in these expressions, “naked and opened to the eyes.” There seems 
to be an allusion to the ancient sacrificial victims which were first 
flayed alive and dissected through the backbone and spinal marrow, 
so that every hidden part was laid bare to the scrutiny of the offi- 
ciating priest. Even so does the Word of God, the omniscient Dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart, with his divine 
scalpel sharper than any two-edged sword anatomize the whole man; 
piercing down through the joints into the very marrow,—through 
the superficial enclosing psyche into the very depths of the pneuma,— 
the most hidden foundations and primary springs of character,—lay- 
ing bare the very pith and core of the moral personality. He can 
distinguish between the man whose spirit has really been born of 
the Spirit of God and the man whose soul only has been touched, and 
who is therefore only a moral man,—upright, humane, magnanimous. 
And as he probes and finds, so he decides: and as he decides so he 
dooms. Thus did he in his earthly days probe and unmask and 
doom Pharisee and scribe, rabbi and hypocrite. Thus is he doing 
to-day. He is the touchstone of human hearts. 


VI. The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: 
for they are foolishness unto him: neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned.—I Cortntuiays ii. 14, 

One of the commonest complaints of unregenerate men is that the 
gospel of Jesus Christ is unintelligible to them. They understand 
_ God in nature. They see him in the mountain and the plain —in 

the alternation of the seasons and the movements of the starry 
hosts. But when he appears in the gospel of the Nazarene he be- 
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comes clouded to their vision. The preacher, for instance, is speak- 
ing from this text: “ Except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish.” 
Among his listeners is one whose morals are and ever have been irre- 
proachable.. “How can this apply to me?” he says. “Iam nota 
wicked man. I believe in God. I admire the character of his Son. 
T love to see his cause prospering in the community. I cheerfully 
give to the support of his religion. I have nothing special to repent 
of. I wish all the community were as good as I. And yet this 
preacher tells me that unless I repent,—unless I am born again,—I 
can not enter the kingdom of heaven. Ido not understand him.” 
And so of the other duties and privileges of practical religion, —faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ,—love to the brethren,—fellowship with the 
Father and his son Jesus Christ;—all are shrouded in mystery to 
him. And all this is but the fulfillment of Holy Scripture. The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for they 
are foolishness unto him. To him it is not given to know the mys- 
teries of the Kingdom. Like the Jew, ancient and modern, the 
veil is on his heart. Though he has eyes, he sees not. Though 
he has ears, he hears not. Though he has heart he is not con- 
verted. To him all that is distinctively spiritual and Christian is 
nebulous; and thus his very blindness is a confirmation of Holy 
Scripture. 

And yet this need not be. For there is in every man an organ or 
faculty of spiritual apprehension. Just as there is a bodily eye by 
which we can discern the glories of nature and of art,—just as there is 
an intellectual eye by which we can discern the truths of history, of 
science, of philosophy, of morals,—so there is a spiritual eye by which 
we can discern those highest truths which God reveals to us by his 
Spirit. It is the pneuma within us. 

But this eye is not what it once was. It is a diseased eye. As 
certain physical maladies,—particularly those of an organic or consti- 
tutional kind,—may be transmitted from generation to generation, so 
that most organic, most constitutional of maladies,—a diseased pneu- 
ma,—has been transmitted from the first father of the race down to 
every member of his posterity. “As by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin, so death hath passed upon all men, for that 
all have sinned.” The capacity for spiritual vision still exists in every 
human breast. The eye is there, and God’s light is in the world as 
the medium of sight, and God’s truth is offered to the eye as the object 
of its vision. But what avails this if the eye itself be diseased? “The 
light of the body is the eye. If thine eye be single thy whole body shall 
be full of light. But if thine eye be evil thy whole body shall be full 
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of darkness.” Precisely thus it is with every human being as born of 
the fallen Adam. He is born blind. The organ of spiritual precep- 
tion as an organ is there. But the nerve of vision has been paralysed. 
Spiritual amaurosis he has inherited as one of the elements of the 
primal curse. The natural man understandeth not the things of the 
Spirit of God. 

Observe: this is not to be interpreted as declaring that he has no 
perception at all of truth. For he has a lower capacity—a faculty 
by which he can apprehend truth when stated to his intellect, simply 
as a proposition. That faculty of intellectual apprehension belongs 
to what Holy Scripture calls man’s psychical nature. Just as man 
has an organ by which he can apprehend spiritual things,—the 
pneuma; and just as he has an organ by which he can apprehend 
material things,—the body; so he has an organ by which he cah 
apprehend intellectual things,—the psyche. And this psyche or soul, 
inasmuch as it has inherently in itself no moral quality, has suffered 
far less than the pneuma or spirit by Adam’s fall. It can still think 
and examine and reason and philosophize and assent. While the un- 
regenerated man cannot understand truths as addressed to his pneu- 
matic or spiritual nature, he can understand them as addressed to his 
psychical or soulish nature. For instance: he may be deeply versed 
in church-history and polity and theologic lore. He may know all 
about the geography and botany and chronology and grammar and 
rhetoric of Holy Scripture. He may be a very Rabbi and Scribe 
in Israel. More than this. He may have a profound admiration for 
the heroism of Scriptural characters, and for the beauty and loftiness 
of the Scriptural sentiments. In fine, he may understand and love 
everything which appeals to his psyche or soulish nature, yet for all 
this he is spiritually blind. He understands not the things of the 
Spirit of God. They are foolishness to him. Talk to him of his own 
personal duty of repenting and putting his faith in Jesus Christ,— 
of having fellowship with Christ’s sufferings and being made con- 
formable to his death,—of being born of his Holy Spirit and 
having His internal witnessing; and he does not understand you. 
You speak to him in a foreign tongue. Nor is this marvellous. For 
pneumatic things can be apprehended only by the pneumatic nature 
and in a pneumatic way. And this man is only psychical, having 
not the pneuma.' He is not spiritually-minded. 

Let us now see whether the distinction between psyche and pneuma, 
as thus set forth, casts any light on our passage. That we may come 


1 Jude 19, 
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to it naturally, let us examine it in connection with what precedes, 
and so fall into the Apostle’s drift. 

The sceptre of Greek intellectualism had passed from Athens to 
Corinth. Inheritors of the ancient philosophies of Plato and Aris- 
totle, of Zeno and Epicurus,—the Corinthians were passionately de- 
voted to philosophical debate. They idolized above all things what 
the Apostle calls word-wisdom. This accounts for the manner in 
which he had preached to them. He had not come among them with 
excellency of speech or enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in the 
demonstration of the Holy Pneuma, that their faith might not stand 
in the wisdom of men but in the power of God. ‘Do I then con- 
demn all philosophy?” he asks. “Far from it: we Apostles teach 
the highest of philosophies. But it is not the wisdom of this world, 
nor of the princes of this world which come to nought. The wisdom 
we speak is the wisdom of God,—even the hidden wisdom which 
God ordained before the world to our glory,—a wisdom which none 
of the princes of this world knew: for had they known it they would 
not have crucified the Lord of Glory. This wisdom, i say, is a hidden 
wisdom, undiscoverable by human reason: for even the Scripture 
said: ‘Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, heart hath not con- 
ceived, what things God hath prepared for them that love him.’ But 
God hath revealed them unto us by his pneuma. For the pneuma 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. Therefore the 
pneuma is competent to reveal those truths which from the beginning 
had been hid in God.’ For what man knoweth the things of a man 
save the pneuma of man that isin him? Even so the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the pneuma of God. Now we have received, 
not the pneuma of the world, but the pneuma which is of God:—that 
we might know the things which are freely given us of God :—which 
things also we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, 
but which the Holy Pneuma teacheth, explaining pneumatic things to 
pneumatic men. But the psychical man receiveth not the things of 
the Pneuma of God: for they are foolishness to him. Neither can he 
understand them, because they are pneumatically discerned,—judged 
of by the pneumatic nature alone. On the contrary, the pneumatic 
man judgeth of all things: but let none who have not this pneumatic 
insight judge him: for to judge him is to judge the Spirit of God.” 

How easily and naturally does this difficult passage open at the 
touch of the distinction we are seeking to set forth! How luminous 
it becomes! And yet we are told that there is no distinction between 
psyche and pneuma, and that when the Apostle uses these terms it is 
only because he is fond of rhetorical amplifications ! 
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We learn from this passage several things. 

First: The unregenerate man is not competent to judge of spiritual 
things. Only jurists are competent to decide questions of law. Only 
astronomers are competent to decide questions of astronomy. Only 
business men are competent to decide questions of business. In like 
manner, only he who is born of the Spirit is competent to judge of 
spiritual things. This is alike the teaching of Holy Scripture,—of 
common sense,—of experience. Accordingly when an unbeliever 
tells us that his reason compels him to reject this and that teaching 
of Christ, our reply is that he has thrust himself into a court in 
which he has no right to sit in judgment, being what he is,—an 
unenfranchised alien. We tell him that he is as utterly incompetent 
to pass judgment on any of the spiritual truths of the Gospel as a 
man born blind is to pass judgment on questions of color. He may 
know about spiritual things, just as the blind man may know about 
the rainbow. But he has never seen spiritual things any more than 
the blind man has seen the rainbow: for spiritual things can be seen 
only spiritually. The psychical man receiveth not the things of the 
Pneuma of God; for they are foolishness to him. Neither can he 
know them, because they are pneumatically discerned. But he who is 
pneumatic receiveth an unction from the Holy One,—the Pneuma of 
God,—and knoweth all things." 

Again: in order to be pneumatic the pneuma must be exercised. 
In order to see we must use the organ of vision. In order to under- 
stand spiritual things we must do spiritual things. If any man will 
do the will of God, he shall know of the doctrine. There is deep 
philosophy in this. The test of truth in grace is the same as the test 
of truth in nature. And Lord Bacon tells us that the test of truth 
is experiment: and Holy Scripture tells us that the test of truth in 
grace is experience, that is, experiment. Moreover: the capacity for 
spiritual apprehension is increased by the use of that capacity. There 
are no moments when the eye of the pneumatic man sweep so far, or 
discerns with such clearness, or pierce with such depth of insight, 
as when he is fresh from some Bethel communion with the Father of 
Spirits. But in order to have this pneumatic vision, he must be born 
again,—born from: above,—born of the Holy Pneuma. That which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit. A divine surgeon must with celestial 
skill touch and remove the cataract which sin has wrought in his 
spirit’s eye, and so purge its vision. In His light shall we see light. 


VII. The very God of peace sanctify you wholly ; and I pray God 


LI John ii. 20. 
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your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless unto the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. I THESSALONIANS v. 23. 

Here we have a fine instance of what we may call the candor and 
symmetry of divine revelation. Man is ever prone either to partial 
or to exaggerated conceptions of a given truth. In studying his own 
nature, he persists in regarding himself segmentarily, as though he 
were a spider or a trilobite; and so physiologist, metaphysician and 
theologian are evermore engaged in a triangular fight. But Holy 
Scripture indulges in no half-truths. It surveys man in the integrity 
of his being, bidding us pray for the sanctification alike of pneuma, 
psyche and soma. 

1. Consider first the prayer for the complete sanctification of the 
pneuma. F 

But how can this be? If the pneuma be the religious faculty 
itself,—so that the being pneumatic is the being saintly,—why pray 
for the sanctification of the pneuma ? 

We have more than once alluded to the awful lapse of the pneuma 
in this apostate world. The utter hopelessness of the sinner consists 
in this that his sin has cost him his capacity for being saintly. Not 
that the capacity itself is absolutely annihilated :’ it is simply ruined 
beyond the power of self-recovery. He is, to use the strong language 
of Scripture, dead by his trespasses and sins. Not that he is abso- 
lutely dead: for then he would cease to be,—just as the body in 
dying ceases to be an organism, and becomes an inorganic cadaver of 
so many pounds weight. But he is dead in a descriptive sense,—as 
impotent for a life of righteousness as he would be were he actually 
dead and in his grave. Such is the condition of the pneuma in this 
fallen world. It is not annihilated, but simply quenched, like the 
flame of a candle-wick. And as it has no power of self-ignition it 
needs to be touched with a live coal from off the altar and to be 
breathed upon by the Heavenly Pneuma. This it is to be quickened,— 


1 In the case of the fallen angels the annihilation is absolute. Sinning without the pallia- 
tion of having been tempted, and perhaps immediately, without the mitigation of a materia] 
medium, there is no intimation that any Divine grace has been, or ever will be, or can be 
vouchsafed them. Even in the case of man himself, for whom a Divine salvation has been 
provided, that salvation is impossible if he blaspheme the Holy Ghost. If, not content with 
a life of sin and rejection of a Divine pardoner and restorer, he add the awful crime of con- 
sciously spurning that Holy Pneuma to which his own pneuma is directly akin and which is 
the ineffable organ of communion between God and man, he himself cuts off with a suicide’s 
hand the last possibility of rescue, and even that which he hath shall be taken from him. 
The conscious spurning of the Holy Pneuma is préeminently a pneumatic sin, and from its 
very nature can never be forgiven either in this world or in that which is to come; and he 
who lives in the commission of it does by that course link his fate with that of the rvevyara 
éxdOapra and the mvevparina tis movnpias év Tots émovpaviots. 
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raised from the dead,—born again,—born of the Spirit. And even 
here there are degrees in pneumatic activity or spiritual-mindedness, 
There are babes in Christ having need of milk, and there are those 
who are of full age having the right to strong meat. The pneuma 
then needs not only to be raised from the dead: it needs, when quick- 
ened, to be sanctified. As the seat of the conscience, it needs to have 
its moral sense ever keener and keener. As the seat of moral ac- 
countability, or that mysterious force which we call the will, it needs 
to have its every thought brought into completer and completer 
captivity to the obedience of Christ. Accordingly the Apostle prays 
first of all that that part of man which is inherently immortal, as 
being the offspring of the Father of Spirits, and which is the special 
object of renewal in the process of regeneration, may be raised to the 
highest possible summit of moral excellence. He prays that man 
throughout the highest range of his capacities,—in all his conscious 
choices and determinations and actions and experiences, as springing 
from a spiritual apprehension of spiritual truths,——may be made as 
pure as the undarkened understanding, the undisturbed conscience, 
the unperverted will, the unstained experience, of the unfallen angels 
in light ;—in a word, that the power of conscious communion with the 
Holy One may be raised to its intensest pitch. 

2. Secondly, the Apostle prays for the complete sanctification of 
the psyche. 

From what has been said in definition of the psyche, it is easy to 
see how important a part it plays in the economy of man. What the 
hip-joint is in the bodily mechanics, that the psyche is in the spiritual. 
Being the connecting link between the soma and the pneuma, it is, 
to a certain extent, the centre of the personality,—the point on which 
the whole man turns. How needful then that it be completely sanc- 
tified! For reflect how much of our moral life is spent within this 
sphere of the psychical. Dreamful nights, reveries by day, the 
ceaseless, uncontrolled play of desires, affections, passions, instincts, 
tendencies,—whether in times of giddy merriment or pensive labor,— 
all these belong to the domain of the psyche, and are as restlessly 
active when the consciousness concerning them is asleep, as aré the 
activities of the pneuma in hours of intensest meditation and com- 
munion. The pneuma even in our waking hours often sleeps; the 
psyche never. Wherever we are, busy or idle, excited or listless, 
self-conscious or self-oblivious, the psyche within us is ever restlessly 
at play,—drifting the pneuma within us hither and thither, according 
to its own character. What though the will be resolute and strong? 
[t cannot always be in tension. It sometimes flags. But the psyche 
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never wearies, any more than the lungs tire in breathing or the heart 
in throbbing. How often is the most resolute determination of the 
pneuma overborn by a sudden outburst of passion in the psyche! 
How often is the swiftest choice of the moral judgment antedated by 
an instinctive bias! How often are the conscious efforts of the pneuma 
to mount heavenward dragged and held down by the unconscious 
tendencies of the psyche! How much we need to pray: “Sanctify, 
O Lord, the psyche- not less than the pneuma; so that all our intel- 
lectual judgments, impulses, instinctive biases, spontaneous, uncon- 
scious movements, the ten thousand flitting emotions, caprices and 
desires of each passing hour, may all be in the direction of Thine own 
admirable purity!” 

We cannot but think that had the church in her study of man in 
his religious relations followed more closely the Scriptural analysis 
of his nature, she would have escaped certain distorted views, and 
obtained a more symmetrical as well as thorough conception of the 
doctrine of sanctification. As it is, she has failed in overlooking that 
part of man’s life and experience which is by far its greater part, and 
which gives the tinge to his character far more than even his moral 
nature. Probably more men fail through the psychical part of their 
nature than through the pneumatic. It is because we do not with an 
apostle pray for the sanctification of the psyche that our prayer for 
the sanctification of the pneuma so often fails. In our anxiety to 
have the will right, we forget to see to it that our instincts are right. 
What we need is that our whole inner being,—the psyche not less 
than the pneuma,—should be completely sanctified: so that, for in- 
stance, when a proposition is suddenly made to us,—before the intel- 
lect has time to reason or the conscience to decide or the will to 
choose and determine,—the involuntary, instinctive tendency or bias 
within may accept or reject the proposition, according as it is ap- 
proved or condemned by the Divine Judge. What is needed is a 
sanctification so inclusive that not only in times of careful meditation, 
of active and sharp reasoning, of vigilant and keen moral discrimi- 
nation, of conscious and blissful communion,—but also in times of 
sudden unreflecting automatic movement,—in times, for instance, 
when we are removed from religious associations, as in travel, 
or business, or pleasure, or social intercourse, or revery,—all the 
spontaneous, involuntary, instinctive tendencies and biases and 
desires and passions of our nature,—all the unconscious formulas 
of life,—shall be in the direction of whatsoever is pure and 
holy and divine. This it is to pray for the sanctification of the 
psyche. 
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3. Thirdly, the Apostle prays for the complete sanctification of 
the soma. 

It is strange, after all the light which Holy Scripture has shed on 
the importance of the body as an element in the constitution of man, 
that the Christian world persists to this day in practically regarding 
the body as being inherently evil or sinful. Doubtless the notion 
is a relic of the old Zoroastrian doctrine of Dualism which the 
Manicheans injected into Christianity, or rather on which they im- 
posed a few of the Christian elements. It is amazing that a notion 
so thoroughly heathen was not long ago uprooted out of Christian 
theology. Were we pagans, we might join in the famous thanksgiving 
of the Egyptian Plotinus that “he was not tied to an immortal body,” 
and, like him, refuse to have our portraits taken on the ground that 
the human body is a thing too contemptible to have its image per- 
petuated. No! matter is not inherently evil any more than spirit. 
When the fiat of creation went forth, and the universe of matter 
sprang from the womb of space, God saw everything that he had 
made, and, behold, it was very good.’ In fact, it is impossible,—so 
long at least as we are constituted as we now are,—for us to live at 
all without the help of the body. The soma is the organ of commu- 
nication between the ego and the outward world,—the avenue through 
which we are fed physically, intellectually, morally. Moreover, Holy 
Scripture itself solemnly declares that the body may be so purified 
and ennobled as to become the shrine of Deity Himself. “What! 
know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost who is 
in you?” What an argument this Scriptural testimony concerning 
the dignity of the body is against all “neglecting of the body,”—all 
violations of the laws of health,—all sensuous excesses! It is because 
the body is not our own, but the shrine of Infinite Purity,—the temple 
of the Holy Ghost,—that all abuse of it incurs a guilt peculiarly in- 
tense,—the guilt of sacrilege,—the guilt of profaning God’s holy 
temple. Finally, the resurrection of Christ,—the first fruit of them 
that sleep,—that is to say, the argument and pledge and emblem of 
the resurrection of the dead,—is a seal pressed with God’s own stamp 
on the dignity of the human body. The future body may, as the 
apostle implies in his great argument for the resurrection, differ from 
the present body as much as the flower and fruitage differ from the 


1 Soma is not to be confounded with sarx, which in Scripture has often a depraved meaning. 
Sarx has an ethical sense, which soma has not. When no moral quality is intended, the 
antinomy in man is expressed by ywvx% and cya: when a moral quality is intended, the 
antinomy is expressed by mvedya and oépg. The apostle does not pray for the sanctification 
of the odp¢ but of the cama. 
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Seed sown: nevertheless this flowering and fruitage will be in some 
mysterious sense identical with the seed sown,—this risen, pneumatic 
body identical with the psychical body that was buried. How need- 
ful then that we pray for the complete sanctification of the body! Well 
too may the apostle represent the church of God as groaning within 
themselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of the 
body :—not the redemption from the body, but the redemption of the 
body :—not merely the redemption of the body from the bondage of 
’ weariness and disease and pain and death, but also its redemption from 
the slavery of a fallen pneuma, and an unsanctified psyche. Seeing 
then its present dignity and sacredness as the shrine of divinity, and 
its future resplendence as the image of Christ’s glorified body, no 
wonder that the apostle prays that the soma, not less than the pneuma 
and the psyche, may be completely sanctified,—cleansed and trans- 
figured unto the spotlessness and beauty of Christ’s heavenly body. 
Observe now that it is the wnion of these three elements,— 
pneuma, psyche and soma,—which makes up that wonderful thing 
we call the human being. It is not the soma alone, nor the psyche 
alone, nor the pneuma alone, which makes the man, but it is the 
union of the three. Man therefore is a trinity in a unity,—a unity 
in a trinity. Who can resist the feeling that we have here a faint 
adumbration, (and to that extent an argument,) of that most myste- 
rious of mysteries,—the everlasting and adorable Divine Trinity ? 
We can see, although we cannot explain how it is, that man is three 
in one, and one in three. And if intellect can believe that there is a 
trinity in the unity and a unity in the trinity in the case of man, 
surely faith may be permitted to believe that the same may be true 
in the case of Deity. And yet the analogy is not to be pushed too 
far. For while in the case of man it is the three natures which are 
in the one person, in the case of Deity it is, so far as revelation dis- 
closes, the three persons who are in the one nature. The analogy 
consists in the numbers and in their relations to one another,—not in 
the elements or essences numbered. Far safer is it to look at the 
analogies which finite nature around us furnishes. For instance: there 
is the relation of pith, wood, and bark in a tree; or of the nerves, 
muscles, and bones in the body; or, better still, of the three courts of 
the ancient temple,—the first or outermost answering to the soma,— 
the second or inner answering to the psyche,—the third or inmost 
answering to the pneuma. Indeed, as that structure was divinely 
designed, and this too in an age of type and symbol, and as Jesus 
himself calls his own body the temple,’ we take this as a palmary 


1 John ii. 18-22, cf. Matt. xxvii. 51, and Heb. x. 19, 20. 
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illustration of our theme. It is also very interesting and instructive 
to observe that in the exceedingly brief accounts by the evangelists 
of our Lord’s childhood and youth, Luke comprehensively sets forth 
his complete and symmetrical growth in the following pregnant 
sentence: Jesus increased in stature-—answering to soma; and in 
wisdom,—answering to psyche; and in favor with God,—answering 
to pneuma.’ Observe also how the three-fold temptation of our Lord 
answered to these three elements of our being. The soma was tempted 
in the wilderness; the pneuma on the pinnacle; the psyche on the 
mountain. This shows how he was in very fact tempted in all 
points,—comprehending the whole man,—like as we are, though 
without sin. The soma is the avenue of the psyche; the psyche is the 
avenue of the pneuma; the human pneuma is the avenue of the 
divine. By the psyche we know the ego or self; by the soma we 
know the finite non-ego or the creature; by the pneuma we know 
the infinite non-ego or the Creator. And besides these—God, the 
world, and self,—there is naught else to know or be related to. And 
the apostle prays for the sanctification of all these three elements,— 
pheuma, psyche, and soma,—not only in their totality but also in the 
integrity of each.? 

Alas! there is terrible need of such a prayer: for this triple nature 
of man is at present discordant. Sin has deranged the equilibrim of 
pneuma, psyche and soma that was in the unfallen Adam, so that 
this wonderful trinity in humanity is no longer unity. The pneuma, 
thrown out of its true centre and home jn the bosom of God, arrays 
itself against the psyche and the soma. The soma, enfeebled, prosti- 
tuted, and debased by the fall, arrays itself against the psyche and 
the pneuma. The psyche, spontaneously moving towards evil with all 
the instinctive impulses of a tainted constitution and tendency, arrays 
itself against the soma and the pneuma, 


The genius and the mental instruments 
Are then in council: and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection. 


And a mightier than Shakespeare, (whether referring to his regener- 
ate or unregenerate state is immaterial to the topic in point,) feeling 


1 Luke ii. 52. 
. 2 Observe the apostle’s careful use of ddoredcis, dAdkAnpov ;—the former referring to man in 
synthesis or the entire sanctification of him as a whole,—the latter to man in analysis or the 
entire sanctification of him in his components. He prays that man may be sanctified as an 
integer through the integral sanctification of each of his parts. See Ellicott’s Notes in loco. 
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the law in his members warring against the law in his mind, and 
bringing him in captivity to the law of sin, and wrenched by the 
awful schism, exclaims: “I am sold under sin. For that which I do 
T allow not. What I would that doI not. But the evil I would not 
that Ido. Oh, wretched man that I am!”? 

Observe now that in his prayer for a symmetrical and completed 
sanctification the apostle prays for the reconciliation and perpetual 
unity of this discordant trinity. May the very God of PEace sanctify 
you wholly! May the God of reconciliation and harmony sanctify and 
preserve whole and without blame your pneuma and psyche and soma. 
May he who is our Peace,—the Peacemaker not only between God 
and man, and man and man, but also between man and himself,—may 
the Prince of Peace give you peace by sanctifying you WHOLLY :—by 
sanctifying the whole man, alike pneuma and psyche and soma:—by 
hushing the intestine war of the moral life, and restoring to the 
human trinity the Paradisal unity! May he, whose service was the 
ministry of reconciliation, do for you in respect to heaven what he did 
for the poor demoniac among the tombs of Gadara in respect to 
earth,—restoring to order his distempered and frenzied nature, and 
bidding him sit serenely at his own feet, clothed and in his right 
mind. The apostle prays that the God of Peace himself may sanctify 
us wholly and preserve blameless the entire man ;—the pneuma, with 
all its capacities of conscience and choice and will and divine knowl- 
edge and fellowship:—also the psyche, with all its desires, affections, 
passions, cognitions, instincts, automatic movements :—also the soma, 
with all its senses, appetites, and capacities for holy service and celes- 
tial blessedness. In fine, he prays that all that which goes to make 
up man as MAN may be completely sanctified and beatified for the day 
of Jesus Christ. 


We have thus discussed with a meagreness really painful a theme 
of gravest importance. There are many other passages of Scripture 
which shed light on our topic, and on which we would gladly com- 
ment did our limits allow.2 However erroneous may have been the 


1 Compare Plato’s noble allegory of the Winged Chariot and the Unmanageable Steeds 
in his Phedrus. 

? Those who delight in tabular arrangements and have great faith in the law of averages 
doubtless would have been better pleased had we collected and duly catalogued every term 
in the Old and New Testaments bearing on our topic. Whoever should take the trouhle of 
doing this would doubtless make a valuable contribution to the science of Anthropology. 
Nor would we shrink from subjecting our views to such a test, mechanical as it is. A single 
Scriptural statement however, if it can be shown to belong to the original text, would be as 
decisive with us as a thousand. The Incarnation itself is an dmaf Aeyéuevov. 
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details of our exegesis, we cannot resist the conviction that our inter- 
pretation in its general outlines is true. Of course, it is easy to raise 
doubts and detect inconsistences and ask unanswerable questions. 
That man however has thought but little who does not in the investi- 
gation of any topic assume at the outset the existence of certain 
problems forever insoluble. To the thoughtful man life itself is an 
everlasting Sphinx propounding the evermore unconquerable prob- 
lem of reconciling the phenomenal with the real. All we ask of the 
reader is that when he ascends the judgment bench he will be truth- 
loving and fair and brave. What we have said in these pages we 
offer as an essay, not as a dogma. We do not profess to have stated 
the distinction between psyche and pneuma with absolute accuracy. 
All we ask is that the reader admit that the Scripture makes some 
kind of distinction between them. The presumption is that the Scrip- 
tural writers use terms significantly; and therefore the burden of 
proof lies with him who denies it. Let us take for a moment the part 
of those who affirm that pneuma and psyche are synonymes, and see 
what the fruit of their interpretation is. If there be no distinction 
between the psyche and the pneuma, or if the distinction be, as is 
often alleged, simply rhetorical, then the sense will not materially 
suffer if in any passage where these two terms occur they be trans- 
lated by the same word, or if one of them be suppressed altogether. 
For the purpose of applying this experimentum crucis, we will place 
the passages interpreted on the theory of tautology and the passages 
interpreted on the theory of significance in parallel columns. 


These be they who separate themselves, spir- 
itual, ae not the Spirit. (Jude ) 
Piercing to the dividing asunder of soul and 
soul, or of spirit and spirit, and of the joints 
and marrow. (Hebrews iv.12.) The spiritual 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God: for they are foolishness unto him: 
neither can he know them because they are 
spiritually discerned. (1 Corinthians ii. 14.) 
t is sSwn a soulish body : it is raised a soul- 
ish body. There is a spiritual body, and there 
is a spiritual body. (1 Corinthians xv. 44.) 
Howbeit that was not first which is soulish, 
but that which is soulish, and afterward that 
which is soulish. (1 Corinthians xv. 46.) 








These be they who separate themselves, 
> ara having not the pneuma. (Jude 19.) 

lercing to the dividing assunder of psyche 
and pneuma. (Hebrews iv. 12.) The psychical 
man receiveth not the things of the Pneuma 
of God :—for they are foolishness unto him: 
neither can he know them, because they are 
pneumatically discerned. (1 Corinthians ii. 
14.) It is sown a psychical body: it is raised 
a pneumatic body. There is a psychical body, 
and there is a pneumatic body. (1 Corinthians 
xv. 44.) Howbeit that was not first which is 
pneumatic, but that which is psychical, and 
afterward that which is pneumatic. (1 Co- 
rinthians xv. 46.) 


Will any one venture to say after this that Holy Scripture makes 





no distinction between pysche and pneuma? A powerful reason for 
believing that our exegesis is substantially correct is this: Difficult 
Scriptural passages readily open to the distinction as to a key or clue. 
That can hardly be a false interpretation which follows the grain of 
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the text, cleaving it easily and naturally :—just as the miner’s labor 
can hardly be misdirected when he strikes and follows a metallic lode. 
The presumption is ever in favor of a simple interpretation as against 
a labored one. 

If then Holy Scripture makes a distinction between psyche and 
pneuma, ought not the church, and the seminary, and the university 
to acknowledge it? Professing to be acceptors of an Inspired Phi- 
losophy, with whom a deliverance by Scripture is absolutely decisive, is 
it honest or seemly to content ourselves for our doctrine of man with 
a partial and therefore untrue anthropology based on the philosophies 
of ancient paganism? It is true that some of the ancient thinkers 
were in a certain sense trichotomists. Plato, for instance, divides the 
soul into three parts,—the rational, the irascible, and the concupis- 
cible, situated in the head, the heart and the stomach respectively. 
But there is no intimation that Plato or any other pagan thinker was 
conscious of the existence of a pneumatic element in the sense in 
which we have defined it. For that conception we are indebted to 
Holy Scripture alone; and finding it there, the simple question is 
whether’ we will cordially accept it, and scientifically incorporate it into 
our theology and metaphysics. Scientifically we say: for practically, 
in the sphere of experience, it is no new truth, but as old as the first 
instance of personal regeneration. Whenever through the ages there 
has been a Christian, there has been the conscious exercise of pneu- 
matic powers: and the highest test and demonstration of a moral 
truth is the conscious experience of it. And what the church needs 
is the formal recognition in her theology of what she practically 
feels in her experience. And surely the pneuma is worth such a 
recognition. What the Holy Spirit has deemed worthy to be re- 
vealed man ought at least to deem worthy to be accepted. That in 
virtue of which morality is seen to differ from spirituality, reason 
from faith, knowledge about God from knowledge of God :—that which 
though conditioned knows by sense of kinship the unconditioned :— 
that which is the inbreathing of the Ancient of days, and makes man 
a partaker of the divine nature, and a Son as well as Image of God :— 
that, in fine, which separates man discretively and everlastingly from 
the animal and makes him to lack little of divinity:—rTHat certainly 
is worthy distinctest and most reverent recognition, specially in these 
days of materialistic philosophy, on the part of those who prize man 
above the brute, immortality above the grave, and knowledge of the 
Infinite above knowledge of the finite. 

Conceiving thus the ineffable dignity of man in virtue of his pneu- 
matic nature, we can not conclude more appropriately than in the 


. 
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words of that opulent preacher, Jeremy Taylor. Discoursing of the 
Via Intelligentie, he says: 


A good life is the best way to understand wisdom and religion, be- 
cause, by the experiences and relishes of religion there is conveyed to 
them such a sweetness, to which all wicked men are strangers: there is 
in the things of God, to them which practise them, a deliciousness which 
makes us love them, and that love admits us into God’s cabinet, and 
strangely clarifies the understanding by the purification of the heart. 
For when our reason is raised up by the Spirit of Christ, it is quickly 
turned into experience; when our faith relies upon the principles of 
Christ, it is changed into vision: and so long as we know God only in 
the ways of man,—by contentious bearing, by arguing and disputes,—we 
see nothing but the shadow of him; and in that shadow we meet with 
many dark appearances, little certainty and much conjecture: but when 
we know him with the eyes of holiness, and the intuition of gracious ex- 
periences, with a quiet spirit and the peace of enjoyment, then we shall 
hear what we never heard and see what our eyes never saw; then the 
mysteries of godliness shall be opened unto us, and clear as the windows 
of the morning. For although the Scriptures themselves are written by 
the Spirit of God, yet they are written within and without: and besides 
the light that shines upon the face of them, unless there be a light shin- 
ing within our hearts, unfolding the leaves, interpreting the mysterious 
sense of the Spirit,—to look for Christ in the leaves of the gospel is to 
look for the living amongst the dead. . . . Human learning is admi- 
rably useful for the reproof of heresies, for the detection of fallacies, for 
the letter of the Scripture, for collateral testimonies, for exterior advan- 
tages; but there is something beyond this, that human learning, without 
the addition of divine, can never reach. . . . In all Scripture there 
is a spiritual sense, a spiritual cabala, which as it tends directly to holi- 
ness, 80 it is best and truest understood by the sons of the Spirit, who 
love God, and therefore know him. Ivdorg Exdotwy di Spordtyta ytverat, 
Every thing is best known by its own similitudes and analogies. 


Gro. D. BoarpMAN. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 




















MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


HERE is an important previous question, which underlies all 
biblical translation and biblical exegesis. It is the question, 
What is the genuine text of inspired Scripture? Our missionaries 
have to meet this question, in translating the Bible into the languages 
spoken by heathen nations and tribes. All who undertake to revise 
and amend the current versions, whether in our own tongue, or in 
any of the languages of civilized Europe, or among the nominally 
Christian peoples of the East, have to meet this inquiry. It is de- 
servedly receiving much more attention in our day than ever before, 
from all learned expositors and critical students of the New Testa- 
ment. The commentaries of Alford, Ellicott and Lange, can hardly 
be fully understood and justly appreciated, without some knowledge 
of the documents from which the received text is to be amended. 
The materials for making such an emendation, now accessible to 
Christian scholars, are far more ample than at any former time. 
These materials are of three kinds: manuscripts of the original Greek 
text, the most ancient versions in other languages, and the citations 
from the New Testament in the writings of the early Christian Fathers. 
The first constitute by far the most important means of fixing the 
true text. And since references to these ancient documents have 
come to occupy, in our time, so prominent a place in all critical com- 
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mentaries, we have thought that a general account of them would be 
likely to be both acceptable and useful to many readers of this journal. 

The manuscripts of the New Testament are written in two very 
different styles. This is the most important distinction between 
them. The most ancient are written in capital letters, without any 
division between the words, or any break in the continuity of the 
writing, except at the end of sentences or paragraphs. Thus each 
line presents the appearance of but a single word. This is the style 
in which the oldest manuscripts of the Greek and Latin classics are 
also written. It was the common way of writing for many centuries. 
These are called wneial manuscripts.’ The name is derived from a 
word which means the twelfth part of any measure, whether of length, 
capacity, or weight, and which is related to our words inch and ounce. 
As applied to the capital letters used in writing, it would, if strictly 
interpreted mean inch-long letters; but it must not be interpreted too 
literally, any more than our commoner word capitals. The other and 
prevailing style of writing in the sacred manuscripts is the ordinary 
running hand, with separation of the words, and regular punctuation. 
This is called ewrsive writing. The two classes of manuscripts are 
often designated, for the sake of brevity, uncials and cursives. The 
uncial mode of writing prevailed until the tenth century, and was 
kept up a century later, in the case of copies designed for public 
use in the church. The cursive writing began to come into use as 
early as the ninth or tenth century, and continued until it was super- 
seded by the art of printing.? Indeed the written books were so 
much more elegant than the printed ones, that those who could afford 
it continued to employ the copyist for a full century after the invention 
of printing. 

Besides the descriptive designation of the several manuscripts, de- 
rived from the name of their discoverer, or former owaer, or from the 
place whence they are known or supposed to have been brought, or 
from their present place in some public library, they are more briefly 
designated, for convenience of reference, by letters and numbers. 
The uncials are distinguished by the capital letters A, B, C, etc.; and 
the cursives by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc. When the letters of the Ro- 
man alphabet are exhausted, recourse is had to those Greek capitals 
which differ in form from the Roman, as I, 4, A, etc. Should the 


1 There are a few uncial manuscripts in which the words are separated, but none earlier 
than the ninth century. : 

2 No biblical manuscripts written in this style are known earlier than the latter half of the 
tenth century. The earliest is dated 964. Three others, dated respectively 978, 984, and 994, 
make up all that are known to belong to this century. 
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number of uncials, in consequence of new discoveries, transcend the 
limit of these supplemental letters,—and they have already very 
nearly reached that limit,—probably the Hebrew alphabet, as best 
known to scholars of different countries, would be the next resort. 
Indeed the discoverer of the most recent uncial manuscript,—most re- 
cent in point of discovery, though probably the most ancient of all in its 
origin,—has proposed to designate it by the first Hebrew letter, x; 
and although this suggestion has not yet been generally adopted, his 
eminence as a biblical scholar, combined with his rights as a discov- 
erer, will be likely to secure ultimately its universal acceptance. 

The material on which these manuscripts are written is of various 
kinds. Much the greater number are written on skins or parchment. 
This also varies greatly in quality. It is mostly made from the skins 
of sheep or goats, but the finest and most delicate quality is made 
from skins of very young calves.’ This is distinguished from the 
coarser kinds by the name of vellum. We have some manuscripts of 
the classics written on the Egyptian papyrus: but none of the New 
Testament. That material was superceded by parchment as early as 
the fourth century. The earliest biblical manuscripts are written 
on the finest and most delicate parchment: in the later ones, the 
material is coarser and thicker. Parchment continued to be com- 
monly used in transcribing all literary works until the tenth century, 
when a coarse kind of paper made from cotton came into general use. 
About two centuries later, this was supplanted by paper made from 
linen rags. The former was never extensively used in copying the 
Scriptures. About thirty extant copies are written on this material, 
and somewhat more than twice that number on paper made from 
linen. Parchment continued to be preferred for sacred writings long 
after paper came into general use; and the latter had not wholly dis- 
placed the former at the time the art of printing was invented. 
Paper was scarcely used at all for biblical manuscripts until the thir- 
teenth century; and most of the copies now extant, which are written 
on this material, belong to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. A 
few are written partly on parchment and partly on paper. One of 
the most valuable of the cursive copies, containing the entire New 
Testament, is written in a volume composed of two leaves of parch- 
ment to three of paper, these numbers regularly repeating themselves 


1A manuscript of the Old Testament, discovered by Tischendorf at Mt. Sinai, in 1844, is 
made of the skins of antelopes, very fine, and so large that one animal would furnish only two 
leaves, This belonged to the fourth century. 

2 There are a few scattered leaves (4 in the British Museum, 6 in the Vatican Library, and 
2 in Vienna,) of a manuscript of the sixth century, of which the parchment is so thin as to be 
easily mistaken for papyrus. 
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throughout the whole book. It was written in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and is now in the town library of Leicester, England. It is 
known as the Codex Leicestrensis,’ or 69 of the Gospels. Most com- 
monly the two materials are mixed in the same volume only when 
some part of the original parchment has been lost, and paper leaves 
of a later date have been inserted to supply their place. Many of 
the extant Hebrew manuscripts of the Old Testament are in the form 
of continuous rolls, the sheets of parchment being connected together 
at the edges by thongs of the same material. None of the New 
Testament manuscripts are in this form. Most are either folios or 
quartos; and many are of such a doubtful size and form as to be dif- 
ferently classed in this respect by different collators: for there is no 


infallible criterion for distinguishing between a small folio, whose 


width nearly equals its height, and a large quarto, whose height a 
little exceeds its width. There are some in the octavo form, and a 
very few of still more diminutive size. The text is generally written 
in three columns, though there are examples of four, of two, and even 
of a single column on each page. One of these columns is sometimes 
occupied by a version in Latin or some other language. The trans- 
lation is placed in the middle when there are three columns, and 
usually at the right hand when there are only two: but in a few in- 
stances of the latter class the translation is on the left hand, thus pre- 
ceding the original; and in one codex? it occupies the outside of each 
page, standing at the left hand on the first page, and at the right 
hand on the second, at whatever place the volume is opened. Jerome 
tells us, that in his day the parchment was sometimes tinged with a 
purple dye. A few manuscripts of this kind are still extant. The ink, 
too, was sometimes colored red, green, blue, or purple. A few copies 
written with the brightest red ink have come down to us;* and this 
has generally retained its color better than the black, which has often 
turned to a reddish brown, or almost entirely faded out. In one re- 
markable instance some of the leaves adhered so closely together that 
when they were separated the ink entirely disappeared from its 
proper page, and the manuscript can only be read, in such places, 
from the “‘set off,” as the printers call it, on: the opposite page. In 
this case the Greek is read backwards of course, and the labor of de- 


1 The word codex, plural codices, which originally meant a wooden writing tablet, is now 
commonly applied to ancient manuscripts, on whatever material they may be written. 

2 Codex Augiensis, or F of Paul’s Epistles, a Cambridge manuscript of the ninth century. 

3 E. g. Codex Ruber, or M of Paul’s Epistles, of which there are two leaves in the British 
Museum, and two more in Hamburg. It belongs to the tenth century. 

+ It has in some cases peeled off, and in others eaten through the vellum. 
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ciphering it is very wearisome. Yet it has been so deciphered in 
some passages even where parts of the leaf on which it was originally 
written have wholly decayed and disappeared. The damaged condition 
of the manuscript in the case referred to is the more to be lamented, 
as it is one of the most valuable of all the cursive copies.’ In the initial 
letters, and the titles, ink of various colors is often used; and these 
letters are sometimes very elaborately ornamented. In a very few 
manuscripts, the letters, instead of being written with ink, are 
stamped in silver or gold.? These are of course very much defaced 
by time. The instrument used in writing was usually the metallic 
stylus; but a few copies appear to have been written with the cala- 
mus, or reed pen, mentioned by John in his Third Epistle. (v. 13.)° 

During the middle ages, when the writings of the fathers and the 
schoolmen were more valued than those of inspired apostles or pagan 
classics, these latter were often erased from the parchment, (now be- 
come scarce and dear,) that it might be used again in transcribing the 
former. This wasteful economy of the medizval monks has deprived 
the moderns of some precious manuscripts, classic and sacred. Copies 
thus written on parchment from which some previous writing has 
been erased are called palimpsests. A method has been discovered, 
by the application of a certain chemical tincture, of restoring the orig- 
inal writing. One of the leading uncial manuscripts belongs to this 
class. (C.) Its text of the Scriptures was written in the fifth or sixth 
century; but about the twelfth century this text was erased, and the 
works of Ephraem the Syrian were written in its place. The 
original writing has in recent times been made again legible. In one 
or two cases the primitive writing has been restored, after the manu- 
script had been twice written over with other matter. There are 
only eight or ten palimpsests among the uncials, and fewer still 
among the cursives. 

Very few of these manuscripts, of either kind, contain, or ever did 
contain, the entire New Testament. The usual practice was, to write 


1 No. 33 of the Gospels, belonging to the eleventh century. It is found in the Imperial 
Library in Paris, and contains all the New Testament except the Apocalypse, with portions of 
the Prophets. 

2 Codex Cottonianus, or N of the Gospels, of which there are four leaves in the British Mu- 
seum, two in Vienna, and six in the Vatican, is in silver letters, on purple parchment. It 

. belongs to the sixth or seventh century. The Gospel of Matthew, in Codex 456, is in letters 
of gold. So also is No. 117 of the Evangelistaria. No. 105 of the Gospels has the Nicene 
Creed appended, written in gold letters. Among the versions, e of the Old Latin, and a copy 
of the Gothic Version, preserved at Upsal, in Sweden, are written in letters mostly of silver, 
but partly of gold: both are on purple vellum. 

8 E. g. Codex Leicestrensis, already mentioned, and a copy of the gospels at Lambeth Palace 
(No. 1850), written in the fourteenth century. 

2E 
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the four Gospels in one volume, the Acts and Epistles in another. 
The Apocalypse, which was less read in public worship than the other 
canonical books, was less frequently transcribed, and is therefore most 
commonly found by itself, and sometimes is bound up in volumes con- 
taining very miscellaneous matter.’ The Catholic Epistles are very 
seldom separated from the Acts; but the Epistles of Paul are often 
found by themselves. All the Epistles, Catholic and Pauline, are 
found separate from the Acts in only a single copy, belonging to the 
fourteenth century, and deposited in the library of the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, at Cairo. The order of the several books in the different 
manuscripts commonly varies from that with which we are familiar in 
our English Testaments in only one particular: the Catholic Epistles are 
usually placed immediately after the Acts, before the Epistles of Paul. 
Particular copies, however, present variations, even in the order of the 
four Gospels. The four principal unicals, x, A, B, C, all have the Gos- 
pels in the usual order, and all place the Epistle to the Hebrews im- 
mediately after 2d Thessalonians, before the Pastoral Epistles. In 
Codex x, the Pauline Epistles precede the Acts.? In the copies con- 
taining the Old Latin version, the order of the Gospels is Matthew, 
John, Mark, Luke. This arrangement was probably designed to 
represent the apostolic rank of the several authors: but it never 
obtained among the Greeks; and Jerome changed it, in conformity 
with the Greek arrangement which now prevails. The order was first 
settled by the Council of Carthage, A. D. 397, as it now stands, except 
that James was placed after Peter and John, immediately before 
Jude.’ For convenience of critical reference, the epistles of Paul are 
reckoned and numbered by themselves. Besides these four parts into 
which the New Testament manuscripts are divided for critical pur- 


1 E. g. B of the Apocalypse is in the some volume, and by the same hand, with the homilies 
of Basil and Gregory of Nyssa. Codex 43 contains, besides a commentary on the text, various 
portions of the Septuagint. Codex 50 has also a collection of lives of the Saints. 

2 So also in Codd. Leicestrensis—69 of Gospels, Falin—90 of Gospels, Montfortianus—61 of 
Gospels, and one other MS. in the Bodleian Library (Canonici 34). (For the sake of brevity, 
we shall freely use throughout the following pages the letter MS. and MSS., instead of the 
fully written words manuscript and manuscripts. 

5 Codex Beza, or D of the Gospels and Acts, arranges the Gospels thus:—Matthew, John, 
Luke, Mark. In Codex Monacencis, or X, the order is, John, Luke, Matthew, Mark. In Cureton’s 
Syriac Version, Matthew, Mark, John, Luke. One MS. of the fifteenth century, 209 of the 
Gospels, has this peculiar order: Acts, Catholic Epistles, Paul’s Epistles, Gospels, Apocalypse. 
The Codex Basilensis—No. 4 of Acts and Epistles, and a MS. in Lambeth Palace (1182), have 
the Pauline Epistles immediately after the Acts, and before the Catholic Epistles, as in our 
Bibles. Out of 25 catalogues, in Mr. Westcott’s History of the Canon, ranging from about A.D. 
170 to A. D. 636, 7 give the first place after Acts to the Catholic Epistles, and 18 to the Pauline. 
The Catalogue of Ruffinus, about A. D. 410, places the Catholic Epistles in the following 
order ;~—Peter, James, Jude, John. 
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poses, there is also a separate class of MSS. called Lectionaries. 
These are the Service-Books, or Reading Lessons of the Greek 
Church, in which the portions of the Scripture appointed to be read 
throughout the year are arranged in chronological or ecclesiastical 
order, without regard to their places in the sacred volume. These 
lessons are not only for the Sabbaths, festivals, and numerous saints’- 
days, but every day in the year has its appropriate Scripture lesson,— 
its two Scripture lessons, in fact, one from the Gospels, and the other 
from the Acts or Epistles. These are usually found in separate vol- 
umes, forming two distinct kinds of Lectionaries, those containing 
selections from the Gospels being known by the name of Evangelis- 
taria, and those containing portions of the Acts and Epistles being 
designated by the composite name of Praxapostolos. Thus we haxe 
at last six different classes of manuscripts of the New Testament. 
These Lectionaries, whether uncial or cursive, are all alike designated 
by numbers. The Evangelistaria are more than three times: as 
numerous as the other class. 

The number of extant MSS. of the New Testament is estimated at 
about two thousand. Yet this general statement would be likely to 
mislead the reader, if it were not qualified by explanations. The 
number of MSS. of the entire New Testament is but a very small 
fraction of this large aggregate. There are not quite thirty, which 
can be said, even in a loose and general sense, to contain the whole 
New Testament; and less than twenty-five which are without any 
gaps or omissions. In fact, there is only one uncial manuscript which 
is absolutely entire. And of the score and more of cursives reputed 
to contain the whole, several have hardly been collated with sufficient 
thoroughness to assure us that there may not be a leaf or two want- 
ing. The copies containing the Gospels are much more numerous 
than those containing the other portions of the New Testament. 
They amount to about six hundred and thirty-five, of which thirty- 
four are uncials. If all the fragments, some of them amounting to no 
more than a few verses, were included, and the two hundred and 
forty Evangelistaria (fifty-eight uncial and about one hundred and 
eighty cursive) were added, the total number of MSS. of tie Gospels 
would amount to nearly one thousand, or about one-half of the whole. 
But of the uncial copies, only five contain the entire text of the four 
Gospels. These are x, K, M,8, and U. About twice that number 
contain the greater part of the Gospels. Of the cursives, nearly four 
hundred are registered as containing the four Gospels; but a thorough 
examination would very likely show that not more than two-thirds, or 
at most three-fourths, of this number, are without some defects. The. 
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MSS. containing the Acts and Catholic Epistles are about two hundred 
and forty in number, of which fifteen are uncial. The copies of Paul’s 
Epistles amount to nearly three hundred, of which fourteen are 
uncials. The MSS. of the Apocalypse are only one hundred and six, 
and of these but four are uncial. If to the sum of the foregoing num- 
bers three hundred and ten be added for the Lectionaries (sixty-five 
uncial and two hundred and forty-five cursive), the total number will 
fall a little short of sixteen hundred, of which about one hundred 
and twenty-five are uncial. The remaining four hundred required to 
make up the number two thousand must be supplied, partly from 
short fragments not included in any of the above classes, but princi- 
pally from MSS. known to exist, but not yet regularly registered in 
any catalogue, and estimated therefore by probable conjecture. 

But it must not be supposed that the separate MS. volumes 
coincide with the above classification and enumeration. The num- 
ber of such separate volumes probably does not exceed twelve hun- 
dred, including the Lectionaries. If these last should be deducted, 
hardly nine hundred would remain. It will be perceived, from 
the mode of reckoning in the above enumeration, that a MS. which 
contains the whole New Testament, or a large portion of all the books, 
will be counted as four: one for the Gospels, one for the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles, one for the Epistles of Paul, and one for the Apoca- 
lypse. There are but few, it is true, which contain all these four 
parts of the New Testament; but there are many which contain 
greater or less portions of two or three of these parts, and which are 
therefore reckoned twice or thrice in our enumeration. In a few 
instances also Lectionaries are included in the same volume with the 
Gospels, or other parts of the New Testament.' This may seem 
an awkward and confusing way of numbering these sacred docu- 
ments; but it has become too firmly established to be easily changed ; 
and there are some very good reasons why it should be continued. 
The great inequality in the number of copies of different parts of the 
New Testament makes it desirable that there should be a separate 
notation of each part. Thus No. 462 of the Gospels contains the 
whole New Testament. But there would hardly be a propriety in 
calling it by that number in the Acts, or in Paul’s Epistles, or in the 
Apocalypse, when there are not any thing near so many copies of 
either of these parts of Scripture as that number indicates. Accord- 
ingly, this one volume is numbered 462 for the Gospels, 187 for the 
Acts and Catholic Epistles, 235 for the Epistles of Paul, and 86 for 


1 324 of the Gospels also contains an Evangelistarium (97), and a Praxapostolos. 
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the Apocalypse. Another reason for this separate notation of differ- 
ent parts of the same volume is found in the fact, that the different 
parts of the same volume are not always ofthe same date, or of equal 
value in criticism. There are MS. volumes in which the Gospels are 
from a different hand, and of an older and purer text, than the other 
parts of the New Testament contained in the same volume, and vice 
versa. And there are even a few cases in which one part of a volume 
is written in uncial letters, and another part in cursi~e,—these two 
portions differing greatly in antiquity and value. A few additional 
examples will perhaps serve to make this whole system of notation 
more easily and completely understood, The uncial MSS. x, A, and 
C, each of which contains the greater part of the New Testament, and 
portions of all the four parts into which :t is divided, bear the same 
designation throughout. But Codex B of the Gospels, Acts and Epis- 
tles does not contain the Apocalypse. There is a separate uncial 
copy of the Apocalypse, which is designated by that letter, and which 
does not contain any other part of Scripture. There are likewise two 
Ds, one for the Gospels and Acts, and one for the Pauline Epistles. 
The first is in Cambridge, England, and the second in Paris. And 
there are three Es, belonging to different centuries, and deposited in 
different libraries. E of the Gospels is in Basle, and belongs to the 
eighth century; E of the Acts is in the Bodleian at Oxford, and be- 
longs to the sixth century; E of Paul is at St. Petersburg, and belongs 
to the tenth century. There is no E for the Catholic Epistles, as they 
are not included in the volume which contains E of the Acts. So 
likewise of the cursives. No. 1 of the Gospels is also No. 1 in the 
Acts and Catholic Epistles, and in the Epistles of Paul. But it does 
not contain the Apocalypse: hence No. 1 of the Apocalypse is an en- 
tirely different MS. It is in fact now known only as a MS. used by 
Erasmus in preparing his printed edition. It is lost to view, at least, 
and has probably perished. No. 10 of the Gospels contains no other 
portion of the New Testament. No. 10 of the Acts and Catholic Epis- 
tles is part of a volume which contains also the Epistles of Paul and 
the Apocalypse; but it is numbered for the former 12, and for the 
latter 2. No. 10 of Paul’s Epistles is the same MS. which is num- 
bered 8 for the Acts. And No. 10 of the Apocalypse is the same 
codex which is numbered 60 in the Gospels. 

Neither must it be supposed that each MS. is complete in those 
parts which it is said in a general way to contain. This is very far 
from being true. It has already been stated that only a few copies 
are complete in all parts of the New Testament, and that of the uncial 
copies only five are complete even in the Gospels. There are about 
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forty cursive MSS. which contain all but the Apocalypse. One con- 
tains all except Paul’s Epistles; two contain only the Gospels and 
Apocalypse. Of about four hundred and twenty-five which contain 
only the Gospels, three omit John, two omit Mark, nine omit Luke 
and John, eight omit Matthew and Mark, four omit Mark and Luke, 
two omit Matthew and John, one omits Mark and John; thirteen 
contain only John, eleven only Matthew, nine only Luke, and three 
only Mark; while eighteen contain only fragments of one or’ more of 
the Evangelists. Of more than one hundred and fifty which contain 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles, about one hundred and thirty-five 
contain also the Epistles of Paul, and more than thirty of these contain 
the Apocalypse as well. Of nearly three hundred which contain the 
Epistles of Paul, all but sixty or seventy contain with them some 
other portion of the New Testament. And of the one hundred and 
six containing the Apocalypse, only about thirty contain this book 
alone. 

It should also be mentioned, that some of the New Testament MSS. 
contain greater or less portions of the Greek version of the Old Test- 
ament. Of the uncials, A and B contain nearly the whole, x nearly 
one-half, and C and F smaller portions. Two or three of the cursives 
contain the entire Old Testament, and six or seven contain portions of 
the Psalms and Prophets. 

In the third century, the Gospels were divided into two kinds of 
sections, the longer, two hundred and seventeen in number, called 
Titles, and the shorter, amounting to eleven hundred and fifty-five, 
called Chapters. These last are commonly called, from the name of 
their reputed author, the Ammonian Sections. Eusebius adopted these 
divisions as the basis of those tables which are known as the many Euse- 
bian Canons. These Canons consisted of ten tables of references to as 
different classes of parallel passages. The first Canon contains refer- 
ences to seventy-one chapters contained in all the four Gospels; the 
second to one hundred and eleven chapters contained in the first 
three Gospels; and so on. Opposite the numbers, in each table, 
were placed the corresponding numbers of the Ammonian Sections in 
each of the Gospels containing such a section. Near the close of the 
fifth century, Euthalius, an Egyptian deacon, divided the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles into sections, corresponding with a division which 
he found already existing in Paul’s Epistles. These, called the Eutha- 
lian Sections, are two hundred and nineteen in number. About the 

1 Professor Tischendorf has published within the present year an appendix to codices &, 


A, and B, containing two newly discovered pages of the first, eleven of the second, and twenty 
of the third. 
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same time, Andreas of Cappadocia, made a two-fold division of the 
Apocalypse into twenty-four hooks (Aéyor), and seventy-two chapters. 
Thus the whole New Testament was divided into sections, and this 
division was two-fold in the Gospels and the Apocalypse. In many 
of the MSS. the text is separated into paragraphs, corresponding 
to the above titles, chapters and sections. In others, the numbers of 
these are noted in the margin, usually by a later hand, and frequently 
in colored ink. In some cases, a table of the titles is prefixed to each 
Gospel, besides the notation in the margin. Some of the oldest MSS. 
have a division into paragraphs differing from the above. 

The only punctuation in the most ancient MSS. was the Greek 
colon, consisting of a single point, nearly on a level with the top of 
the letters. But later hands have added a complete punctuation, as 
well as accents and aspirates. Almost all the MSS. exhibit more or 
less corrections (?) by later hands; and in some instances two or 
even three different sets of corrections, by successive hands.- These 
can be distinguished by an experienced critic, and their several dates 
approximately determined, by the color or quality of the ink, the 
shape of the letters, and other marks. In most of these cases, the 
original writing is not so erased or blotted but that it is still legible: 
so that we often have two, and sometimes three, different readings in 
a particular passage in the same MS. If, for example, codex D ex- 
hibits in a passage, besides the original writing, still legible, two suc- 
cessive alterations, the first or original reading is said to be the read- 
ing of D', and the others of D’, D*, according to the order in which 
they appear to have been written. The MSS. differ very much in 
respect to the frequency of these later corrections. Sometimes the 
faded writing has been merely retouched by a later hand, without 
any change in the text, and sometimes an asterisk (*), or an obelisk 
(t), is placed opposite a particular passage, or adjacent to a particular 
word, to indicate a doubt as to its genuineness. 

The age of these MSS. can usually be determined within about half 
a century. Very few of them are dated, and when they bear dates 
we cannot always be sure of the correctness of such inscriptions: for 
they were frequently added by a later hand than that of the original 
scribe, and not always by persons who were well-informed. But from 
the character in which they are written, the form of the letters, the 
nature and quality of the material on which they are written, their 
division into sections, and their punctuation, those who have made 
the subject a special study can hardly err widely in estimating their 
antiquity. None of the uncials are more recent than the tenth or 
eleventh century. Four or five of the cursives may possibly be as an- 
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cient as the ninth century, and fifty or sixty as old as the tenth. Of 
the uncials, not more than six or seven are earlier than the sixth cen- 
tury. The seventh and tenth centuries each claim about half-a-dozen, 
the sixth and eighth each about twice that number, and the ninth 
fifteen or twenty. Of the cursives, about three hundred and twenty- 
five are assigned to the eleventh century, about two hundred and forty 
to the twelfth, about two hundred to the thirteenth, one hundred and 
thirty to the fourteenth, one hundred and fifteen to the fifteenth, 
sixty-five to the sixteenth, and one to the seventeenth. This leaves 
seventy or eighty whose age is uncertain, or rather which have not 
yet been examined with sufficient care to justify the assigning of them 
to any particular century. The above statements do not include the 
Lectionaries. Of these last, fully half of the sixty-five unicals belong 
to the ninth and tenth centuries, while cnly one each is assigned to 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth; and of the two hundred and forty-five 
cursives, nearly two hundred belong between the eleventh and four- 
teenth centuries, the thirteenth claiming the highest number, while 
only four are as early as the tenth, and two are as late as the seven- 
teenth. 

As to the local distribution of these precious documents, they have 
been flowing into Europe from the various parts of the Hast ever 
since the revival of letters; and now the great majority of them are 
gathered into the public libraries of the principal capitals. Scrivener 
gives a catalogue of eleven hundred and seventy separate MSS., of 
which the place of about forty is now unknown. About one hundred 
are in the Turkish Empire, principally in Palestine and Egypt; and 
all the rest, more than one thousand in number, are in the different 
countries of Europe. Italy has three hundred and twenty, of which 
more than half are in Rome, and more than one hundred in the 
Vatican Library.’ Nearly fifty are in Florence, about the same 
number are in Venice, and about twenty are in Turin. Of the scat- 
tered remnant, Naples has nine, Modena six, Messina two, and 
Bologna, Parma, Palermo, and Syracuse one each. England has two 
hundred and fifty, which are more widely distributed than those of 
any other country. More than one hundred are in Oxford (about 
sixty in the Bodleian Library), seventy-five belong to the British 
Museum in London, twenty-four are in the archiepiscopal library at 


1 The collection of MSS. in the Vatican is the most valuable in the world. It amounts to 
about twenty-four thousand. The British Museum has forty thousand, and the Imperial 
Library in Paris one hundred and twenty-five thousand; but neither collection can compare 
with the Vatican in respect to the antiquity, the rarity. and the preciousness of its MS- 
volumes. 
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Lambeth Palace, nineteen in the different libraries connected with 
the universities and colleges at Cambridge, seventeen are in the col- 
lection of Hon. Robert Curzon of Parham Park, in Sussex, and the 
rest are distributed between five or six different places. If we add 
seven for Scotland (six in Glasgow and one in Edinburgh), and three 
for Ireland (all in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin), the total 
number in the United Kingdom will be two hundred and sixty. 
France has two hundred‘and thirty-eight, of which all but ten are in 
the Imperial Library in Paris, which has more than twice as large a 
collection of printed books and pamphlets (one million four hundred 
thousand), and more than thrice as many manuscripts, as any other 
library in the world. Germany has ninety, divided between the cities 
of Vienna (twenty-eight), Munich (twenty-seven), Hamburgh (six), 
Dresden (five), Wolfenbiittel (five), Berlin (three), Gottingen (two), 
Pesth (two), Treves (two), and half-a-dozen other cities which have one 
each. Russia has seventy-three, of which Moscow has about fifty, 
and St. Petersburg all the rest, except one at Odessa. Spain has 
nineteen, all except one in the library of the Escurial Palace at 
Madrid. The solitary one is at Toledo. Switzerland has fourteen, 
eight in Basle, three in St. Gall, two in Geneva, and one in Zurich. 
Holland has six, five at Leyden, and one at Utrecht.. Denmark has 
three, all at Copenhagen. Sweden has one at Upsal. 

Of the five great uncials, which for antiquity and value take prece- 
dence of all others, England has two, A in the British Museum, and 
D in the University Library at Cambridge; the Imperial Library in 
Paris has C, the Vatican at Rome B, and the Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg x. The five complete uncial copies are divided between 
St. Petersburg (x), Paris (K, M), Rome (8), and Venice (U). Of 
twenty-four cursives which contain the whole of the New Testament, 
ten are in Italy, five in Great Britain, four in France, three in Ger- 
many, one in Russia, and one in Palestine. 

Comparatively few of these MSS. have ever been printed. Prof. 
Tischendorf, of Leipsic, has done more than all biblical scholars had 
done before, in multiplying by the press copies of the most valuable of 
them. Before the discovery of the MS. which has made his name so 
illustrious, he had edited no less than ten folio volumes of biblical 
MSS. at least one thousand years old; and he has added half as 
many more since that time. It is a work of so much labor to edit 
these documents accurately, and the demand for them is so limited, 
that only a very small portion of them will ever become generally 
available to scholars, unless they are published at the expense of the 
governments of the countries in which they are found. 
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These New Testament MSS. differ of course very much in value. 
In general, it may be said, that antiquity and completeness are the two 
most important qualities. But this statement is not to be taken with- 
out some qualifications. Some very ancieat MSS. are very carelessly 
written, while some more recent ones bear the marks of great pains- 
taking and accuracy. The more recent one may sometimes be a very 
exact copy of an ancient and uncommonly correct text. Thus, while 
the uncial MSS. as a whole, on account of their antiquity, are much 
superior in authority to any equal number of later cursives, there are 
particular cursives which are entitled to nearly as much respect as 
the oldest unicals, and have much more weight with biblical scholars 
than the majority of uncials. The MS. which is numbered 33 in the 
Gospels (13 in the Acts, and 17 in Paul’s Epistles), belongs to the 
twelfth century; but its testimony in determining the true text 
of the New Testament is considered more trustworthy than that 
of any uncial manuscript after the fourth century, and scarcely infe- 
rior to that of the most ancient uncials. This MS. is called by Hich- 
horn “ the queen of the cursives.” Certain very ancient MSS. have 
also characteristic faults, which diminish the value of their testi- 
mony in certain directions. Thus Codex B, which is the most ancient, 
with perhaps one exception, of all known MSS. of the Scriptures, is 
remarkable for its omissions, or brief readings, so that it has been 
called an abbreviated copy of the New Testament. Codex D, which 
belongs to the sixth century, is remarkable for the great number 
of its peculiar readings, or in other words for its numerous differences 
from the common reading of ancient MSS. In consequence of these 
peculiarities, an omission, or abbreviated reading in B, and a strange 
or unusual reading in D, would be entitled to little consideration. It 
sometimes happens, also, that a manuscript which contains only a 
small part of the New Testament may be of such a character as to 
have great weight in determining the true text for that part which it 
covers. Thus the Codex Zacynthius, designated by the Greek letter 
&, though belonging to the thirteenth century, and containing only a 
part of the Gospel of Luke, is reckoned among the most valuable, after 
the few primary uncials. Even such fragmentary MSS. as Q of the 
Gospels, which contains but two hundred and thirty-five verses from 
Luke and John, and J and N of the Gospels, the first containing only 
thirty-five verses from Matthew and John, and the second only 
twenty verses from Luke, are very precious to biblical scholars. 

In what has been said above, as to the relative value of different 
MSS. in determining the true text of the inspired word, it is implied, 
that the several MSS. often disagree in their readings of particular 
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passages. This opens the subject of various readings, as such differ- 
ences are technically called—a subject too large to be discussed, 
except in a very superficial manner, in an article like the present, and 
yet too important to be passed over without some notice. A brief 
statement of the main facts is all that our limits will allow. It is true 
that the MSS. vary in a multitude of places. It could not be other- 
wise, in documents of such extent, so often copied, unless the trans- 
cribers had been preserved from mistakes by a superhuman guardian- 
ship. In a very few instances, the text may have been willfully cor- 
rupted, in order to strengthen the evidence in favor of some particular 
doctrine. In many more it was doubtless altered in order to make 
what the transcriber honestly believed to be a correction in the text 
from which he was copying. Sometimes, probably, the copyist mis- 
took the sound of a word, as it was pronounced by the reader at 
whose dictation he was writing. But the great majority of variations, 
which are any thing more than mere differences of usage or of taste 
in matters of orthography, no doubt arose from negligence, or rather 
from that remission of the closest attention and the strictest care, 
which are almost inevitable in a work of so great extent and so 
fatiguing a nature. 

The entire number of variations, great and small, in all the extant 
MSS. of the New Testament, cannot of course be stated with absolute 
exactness. A liberal estimate is one hundred and twenty thousand. 
A century and a half ago, in the time of Mill, one of the most distin- 
guished of New Testament critics, it was estimated at thirty thou- 
sand. In view of the vast addition to our materials which has been 
made since that time, the number can hardly be less than fourfold what 
it was then. This would amount to an average of something more than 
fifteen variations for every verse of the New Testament. Such a state- 
ment may at first seem startling. But like many other startling appear- 
ances, when it is closely confronted, and carefully scrutinized, it loses 
its terrific character. When the nature of these variations comes to 
be known, the number of them ceases to affright us. The great mass 
of them are very trivial, such as slight differences in the spelling of a 
word, epecially of a proper name,'a different arrangement of the same 


1 In the Vatican MS. the verb xpivew is always spelled with a diphthong in the first syllable, 
thus, xpetvew. This word occurs in the New Testament more than one hundred times. The 
name of David, which occurs about sixty times, is spelled at least in four different ways in dif- 
ferent MSS., and in different parts of the same MS. The name of John, which occurs more 
than one hundred and thirty times, is sometimes spelled with one », and sometimes with two. 
The fashion in orthography was different in different times and places, just as the fashion in 
pronunciation is in our own language. 
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words, the insertion or omission of the definite article, or of some one 
of the small particles with which the Greek language abounds, the 
interchange of words which are nearly synonymous, a slight change 
in the mood or tense of a verb, or the case of a noun, the more or less 
full way of writing the names of our Lord, and other variations of no 
more importance than these.’ Moreover, only a very small fraction 
of these numerous variations are such as to cast any doubt whatever 
upon the genuine reading: so that if they affected the sense of Scrip- 
ture more vitally than they really do, there would be nothing formi- 
dable in them. A reading that is found in only a single copy, or in 
a very few copies of no high authority, cannot be regarded as dis- 
turbing in any degree the settled text of the great majority of the 
best MSS. The more carelessly any MS. is written, the greater will 
be the addition which it will make to the sum total of variations: but 
at the same time the less worthy will its readings be of critical con- 
sideration. In fact, at least fifty-nine out of sixty of these various 
readings may be at once dismissed from the account, as not having 
sufficiently respectable MS. support to entitle them to any notice. 
There are not more than from fifteen hundred to two thousand places 
in which there is any uncertainty whatever as to the true text. This 
changes the proportion at once from fifteen to every verse to one for 
every four or five verses. And of this last limited number only a 
small fraction affect the sense of Scripture to the apprehension of any 
but the most critical reader. And of those which do perceptibly 
affect the sense, there are hardly a dozen of any doctrinal importance. 
Of the passages in the received text, which any learned and sober 
critic has regarded as spurious there are only two? that consist of more 
than a verse or two; and the sum of the whole would not much exceed 
a single chapter of thirty verses. Leaving out of view the two longer 
passages referred to, which criticism has not been able to show suff- 
cient reason for rejecting, the remainder would hardly amount to more 
than about ten verses; and the number that can be confidently pro- 
nounced spurious is still less than this. The most important of 
these passages of doubtful genuineness are, the doxology at the end 
of the Lord’s Prayer, Matthew vi. 13; the appearance of the angel to 
Christ in the garden of Gethsemane, and the bloody sweat, Luke xxii. 
43,44; the descent of the angel to stir the pool of Bethesda, John 
v. 34; the confession of the Ethiopian eunuch, before his baptism, 


1“ The various readings in the Gospels may be divided generally into synonymous words 
and phrases, transpositions, marginal glosses, and combinations of parallel passages.” West- 
cott on the Canon. 

2 Viz., Mark xvi. 9-20, and John vii. 53-viii. 11, 
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including the words of Philip in answer to which he made it, Acts 
viii. 37; and the passage in regard to the heavenly witnesses, 1 John 
v. 7,8. There are also a few other passages of some importance, 
where there is a doubt which of two or more readings is the true one. 
The chief of these are Acts xx. 28, where the readings vary between 
“the church of God,” and “the church of the Lord ;” (not to speak 
of other variations less entitled to credit ;) 1 Timothy iii. 16, where 
instead of ‘‘ God was manifested,” etc., many MSS. read, “who was 
manifested,” etc. ; and 1 Peter iii. 15, where the question is, whether 
the true reading is, “sanctify the Lord God,” or “ sanctify the Lord 
Christ.” 

In fine, there is much less uncertainty in regard to the text of the 
New Testament than in regard to that of any other equally ancient 
writing. The number of variations is much greater in the aggregate 
than is found in the MSS. of any Greek or Latin classic author: but 
it is much less in proportion to the whole number of copies.’ Our 
materials for determining the genuine reading are vastly more abun- 
dant than in the case of any classic writer. There are extant fifteen 
MSS. of Herodotus, but none earlier than the tenth century. Critical 
editors of a classic author think the:uselves highly favored if they 
have ten or more MSS. from which to correct their text. In some 
cases there is but a single MS. of a particular author (as in the case 
of Hesychius among the Greeks, and of Velleius Paterculus among the 
Romans); and in such cases, while there cannot of course be any va- 
rious readings, yet the text is always more or less corrupt, and can 
be corrected only by conjecture. There are scarcely half-a-dozen 
MSS. on parchment of classic authors which are older than the sixth 
century, and very few that are older than the tenth. The papyrus 
rolls discovered in Herculaneum are indeed reckoned by hundreds; 
but besides being very difficult to decipher, they are for the most 
part MSS. of inferior writers, and not of the standard classic authors. 

Thus it appears that the great multitude of various readings is but 
the natural consequence of the abundance of materials with which the 


1 Bentley declared that he had observed twenty thousand variations in “ several” copies of 
Terence ; and he declared himself “ morally sure that if the same number of MSS. were col- 
lated for Terence with that niceness and minuteness which has been used in twice as many 
for the New Testament, the number of the variations would amount to above fifty thou- 
sand.” According to the judgment of this acute critic, therefore, if we had as many MSS. 
’ of Terence as we now have of the New Testament, we might expect to have four hundred 
thousand variations! For the New Testament documents have been multiplied fourfold since 
his time, and his estimate is founded upon the supposition of half as many MSS. of Terence as 
were then known of the New Testament. And yet the writings of Terence are of much less 
extent than the New Testament. 
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good providence of God has blessed us for determining the true read- 
ing. Bentley, who is characterized by Scrivener as “at once the pro- 
foundest and the most daring of English critics,” thus puts the case: 


The real text of the sacred writers does not now lie in any MS. or edi- 
tion, but is dispersed in them all. ‘Tis competently exact, indeed, in 
the worst MSS. now extant; nor is one article of faith, or moral precept, 
either perverted or lost in them; choose as awkwardly as you will, 
choose the worst, by design, out of the whole lump of readings. ‘ 
Make your thirty thousand variations as many more, if numbers of copies 
can ever reach that sum: all the better to a knowing and serious reader, 
who is thereby more richly furnished to select what he sees genuine. But 
even put them into the hands of a knave or a fool, and yet with the 
most sinistrous and absurd choice, he shall not extinguish the light of 
any one chapter, nor so disguise Christianity, but that every feature of 
it will still be the same.’ 


The testimony of Dr. Davidson is substantially the same. Speak- 
ing of the history of the text, printed and unprinted, he says the 
result of it has been, 


To establish the genuineness of the New Testament text in all import- 
ant particulars. No new doctrines have been elicited. Critics with all 
their research have not been able to show that the common text varies 
essentially from what they now recommend as coming nearest to its 
earliest form. We may boldly challenge the opponent of the Bible to 
show that the book has been materially corrupted. Hence none need be 
alarmed, when they hear of the vast collection of various readings accu- 
mulated by the collators of MSS. and critical editors. Confiding in the 
general integrity of our religious records, we can look upon a quarter 
or a half a million of various readings with calmness, since they are 
so unimportant as not to affect religious belief. Let the illiterate reader 
of the New Testament also take comfort by learning, that the received 
text to which he is accustomed is substantially the same as that which 
men of the greatest learning, the most unwearied research, and the 
severest studies have found in a prodigious heap of documents.* 


We add one more testimony of like import,—that of a critic who 
certainly will not be suspected of any excessive reverence for the letter 
of Scripture, or any lack of intellectual freedom,—the testimony of 
Professor Andrews Norton. 


Of the various readings of the New Testament, nineteen out of twenty, 
at least, are to be dismissed at once from consideration,—not on account 


1“ Remarks upon a Discourse of Free-Thinking,” XXXII. Bentley’s Works, Vol. III., pp. 
353, 360. 


2 Treatise on Biblical Criticism.” Chap. 9, Vol. II., pp. 147, 148. 
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of their intrinsic unimportance,—that is a separate consideration,—but 
because they are found in so few authorities, and their origin is so easily 
explained, that no critic would regard them as having any claim to be 
inserted in the text. Of those which remain, a very great majority are 
entirely unimportant. They consist in different modes of spelling; in 
different tenses of the same verb, or different cases of the same noun, not 
affecting the essential meaning; in the use of the singular for the plural, 

or the plural for the singular, where one or the other expression is 
equally suitable; in the omission or insertion of particles, such as a 
and, 6¢ not affecting the sense, or the article in cases‘equally unimportant; 
in the introduction of a proper name, where, if not inserted the personal 
pronoun is to be understood, or of some other word or words expressive 
of a sense which would be distantly implied without them; in the addi- 
tion of “‘ Jesus” to “ Christ,” or “ Christ” to “.Jesus;” in the substitution 
of one synonmous or equivalent term for another ; in the transposition of 
words, leaving the signification the same ; in the use of an uncompounded 
verb, or of the same verb compounded with a preposition, the latter dif- 
fering from the former, if at all, only in a shade of meaning; and in a 
few short passages, liable to the suspicion of having been copied into the 
Gospel where we find them from some other evangelist. Such various 
readings, and others equally unimportant, compose far the greater part 
ot all, concerning which there may be, or has been a question whether 
they are to be admitted into the text or not; and it is therefore of no 
consequence in which way the question has been, or may be, determined. 


So little reason is there, in the agreed judgment of impartial 
scholars of different shades of religious belief, for any apprehension 
lest the doctrines or the precepts of the Christian religion should be ~ 
brought into uncertainty or suspicion, by the multiplicity of variations 
in the MSS. of the New Testament. 

And yet it must not be inferred that these variations are too insig- 
nificant to deserve the attention which they have received from 
biblical scholars. It is well worth the pains which it costs, to secure, 
even in the minutest particulars, the correctest possible text of in- 
spired Scripture. And it cannot be disputed that the commonly 
received text admits of much emendation. At the time when the 
English version now in common use was made, there were very few 
MSS. of the Greek Testament known to European scholars. Of the 
five primary uncials of the Gospels, the existence of three was unknown 
(x, A, C), one was inaccessible to Protestant scholars, being carefully 
locked up in the Vatican Library (B), so that only one was used at 
all (D), and most of those of which some use was made had as yet been 
but very imperfectly collated. In the preparation of those printed 
editions of the New Testament, which contributed to form the text 


1“ Norton on the Genuineness of the Gospels.” Additional Notes on the Text. 33, Vol. 
I, pp. 38, 39, 
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adopted as the basis of the common version, only two uncial MSS. 
were consulted (D of the Gospels and D of Paul’s Epistles, both be- 
long:ng to the seventh century), and only one of the primary cursives 
(1 of the Gospels, belonging to the tenth century).’ ‘“ Nothing short 
of a miracle,” says Mr. Westcott, “could have produced a pure text 
from such materials.”? This would have been true, had all the mate- 
rials then available been thoroughly examined, and used with the best 
judgment and the utmost faithfulness.’ But the fact is that not one of 
these conditions was met. No adequate critical collation had yet been 
made of the documents then known ; the value of some of them was not 
well understood ;* and no one of all the editions of Hrasmus, Stephens, 
or Beza, was derived directly from the MSS. of the original, or even 
founded mainly on them. In all future biblical criticism, exegesis, 
translation, or revision, a prominent inquiry must be, what is the pre- 
cise original text of Scripture ?° 

If any readers of this article should have their curiosty excited to 
pursue the subject farther, they will find much valuable additional 
information in the 1st volume of Horne’s Introduction; in Dr. David- 
son’s Treatise on Biblical Criticism, Vol. II; in the article on the 
New Testament, by B. F. Westcott, in the 2d volume of Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible; and, most fully and accurately of all, in F. 
H. Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, 
which, in the compass of a single octavo volume, of less than five hun- 
dred pages, contains a complete and well-digested view of the whole 
subject. This work ought to be republished in this country, and 
placed within the convenient reach of all educated biblical students. 

A. N. ARNOLD. 


Hamitron, N. Y. 


1In the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bible Union, published in the Bible Union 
Quarterly for November, 1865, the statement is made (p. 11), that “at the time when Eras- 
mus prepared the basis of the Received Greek Text, and when the Common English Version 
was translated from it, not twenty MSS. of the New Testament were known to the scholars of 
Europe. ‘ Those to which they had access were all of modern origin, none older than the tenth 
century.” But we know that Beza, in preparing the very text which our translators used, 
had readings from twenty-five MSS., and had in his own library the two MSS. of the seventh 
century mentioned above. 

2 In Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, s. v. “ New Testament” II, 3 5, Vol. II, p. 524. 

8 In the Apocalypse, the authorities were especially meagre; only three MSS. were used. 

4 The most valuable MS. that Erasmus had was No. 1 of the Gospels; but he scarcely used 
it at all. 

5 The revisers of the Bible Union have not neglected this important branch of inquiry. 
While the writer of this article does not arrogate to himself any ability to sit in judgment 
upon their labors in this respect, he deems it not unsuitable to say, that the cases are com- 
paratively very few, in which he hesitates to acquiesce in their decision as to the genuine text 
of disputed passages, 



































THE DANCE OF MODERN SOCIETY. 


Ws propose an unusual compliment to the dance—we propose to 
discuss it. We cheerfully lend it dignity for the purpose. We 
pledge ourselves besides to put it permanently beyond the need of 
borrowing again. For we are about to vindicate for it a dignity all 
its own—the dignity of being exceedingly evil—a dignity which, how- 
ever modestly worn, we think it possesses in a degree commensurate 
with the magnitude of its littleness in every other respect. 

We purpose, then, to discuss the dance as practised in modern 
society. We purpose to discuss it earnestly, but temperately, with 
intense conviction certainly, but ‘without prejudice, and with senti- 
ments of sincere respect towards those who honestly differ from us in 
opinion. 

The candor which we shall aim to maintain will not, accordingly, 
be the judicial candor of indifference. We appear as advocates, and 
we do not expect, as we shall not attempt, to avoid the vehemence of 
advocacy. We volunteer our office on behalf of several imperilled 
interests, all of them valuable, and one, at least, vital. It is the 
cause at once of Health, of Economy, of the Social Nature, of Intel- 
lectual Improvement, and of Morality that we defend. We undertake 
to implead the dance, in their joint behoof, as the common and equal 
enemy of them all. 
2F 
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We shall summon the accused to answer in the forum, not of pas- 
sion, however holy and religious, not of Scripture, however clear and 
authoritative, but rather of reason, of conscience, and of common 
sense, If the dance can escape conviction here, it shall be welcome, 
for us, to go out of court and take its chances of living down, as best 
it may, that ancient and sacred suspicion against it, which, thank 
God, not all the gibes of the world, and not all the sophistigations of 
religious sentimentalism have yet availed to extinguish in the bosom 
of the Christian church. 

The past winter produced about the average annual crop of pulpit 
discourses and newspaper articles on this favorite popular amuse- 
ment—“ amusement” —we indulgently accord it the name by which, 
with a grim sort of humor peculiarly its own, the dance has succeeded 
in getting itself currently called. But we are not aware that any 
quarterly organ of religious opinion has as yet condescended to notice 
it. For ourselves, we are willing to compromise our dignity, in the 
judgment of any who may think that we do so, by remarking upon a 
social institution, which has steadily grown great among us, almost 
unperceived, simply by maintaining with a persistent laugh, that it 
was really quite too small to merit a serious word. 

The subject of amusement at large we refrain from discussing; but 
it will not be irrelevant to devote to it a paragraph or two in passing. 
In the first place, then, with amusement as amusement, and carefully 
discriminated from recreation, Christianity, in our opinion, has 
nothing whatever to do, except to criticise, and, upon occasion, pro- 
nounce her veto. It is no part of her office on earth to purvey 
entertainment for men. She may suffer those to play, whose age, or 
whose inherent disposition of levity constitutes or keeps them chil- 
dren. She will then interpose only to denounce and to interdict, if 
the choice of such shall chance to fall upon improper expedients of 
diversion. Her positive prescription for the vent of sportive propen- 
sities, will persistently continue to be, Js any merry? let him sing 
psalms. This, we take it, is the extent to which Christianity pauses 
to deal with the matter of amusement, as such. Her relation to it 
is a purely negative relation, critical, though not necessarily unsym- 
pathetic. 

We are forced thus to differ from the many of our brethren who 
have, as we believe, without due forethought, accepted the unneces- 
sary burden of an altogether alien responsibility, in consenting to 
discuss the subject of amusement as one of the practical questions 
pressing the present Christian age for solution. Immeasurably 
asunder do we find ourselves from those complacent empirics in spir- 
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itual medicine, who have of late gaily discovered that we need but to 
build people bowling-alleys, and to buy them billiard-tables, to be kept 
under seal of some peculiar consecration, in order to decoy them uncon- 
sciously by troops to heaven. This were indeed the way for Chris- 
tianity, forgetting the baptism she has to be baptized with, to change 
the first voice with which she summoned men to self-denial and self- 
sacrifice, and to become, instead, 


Procuress to the lords of hell. 


It is simply inviting her to step down from her one rock, whence she 
might reach out a hand of help to the sinking sons of men, and to 
commence wading with them in the bottomless quicksands. To us 
it seems the very fatuity of worldly wisdom. 

No! Christianity had her incarnation among men, in that pro- 
tracted agony of a suffering Saviour’s ministry in life and in death, 
not to amuse them, and not benignly to preside over their besotted 
industry to amuse themselves, My Father worKetH hitherto, and I 
work, is her language. 

It is an ill augury for a Christian age to be spending brain and 
breath upon the question how to amuse itself. But if Christian 
teachers allow themselves to be caught with this wile of the devil, and 
submit to waste their earnestness in pitiful casuistry upon points of 
what? and when? and where? and how much? and how? in the 
art of amusement—whence, we implore to know, may we hope for the 
voice that shall re-animate an abject and oblivious age? Jf the salt 
have lost his savor, wherewith shall it be salted ? 

The truth is, the most of those who clamor so unappeasably for 
amusement, are precisely that class of persons who need it least. 
They are the cloyed, the sated, sons and daughters of pleasure, those 
who feel the “fullness of satiety”—who sigh, like the Eastern prince, 
for a fresh sensation, and languidly offer a prize for a new device of 
diversion. God forbid that ever an association calling itself Christian 
should enter the competition to supply it! These jaded voluptuaries 
need nothing so little as amusement. What they need is the bracing 
tonic regimen of wholesome, honest, useful work—such as the teem- 
ing dispensary of Christianity is never at a loss to supply. They 
might well mistake the thrill of unaccustomed and unexpected delight 
which would go through their lax nerves with a few strokes of vigorous 
work, for that novel and delicious tingle of pleasure which they had been 
awaiting and invoking so long. How dense the folly of trying to satisfy 
these morbid seekers for amusement by giving them what they crave! 

The whole Christian philosophy of amusement lies in a nut-shell. 
Christ has provided no amusement, but he has provided plenty of 
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work. He has also provided the communication of a spirit which will 
leaven the heaviness of work with the lightness of play. It was in 
the fellowship of this spirit that Paul, amid the conscious dissolution 
of the outward man, found the inward man immortally renewed. 
But, it may be asked, is it necessary that the bodily strength should 
be exhaled away, as Paul’s was, to feed the fiery joy of the spirit in 
self-sacrifice? Does it comport with the wisdom of Christ’s care for 
his faithful ones that he should not allow of some medicinal relaxation 
to let the wearied nerves recover their tone? Is perfect consecration 
only to be paid for by the price of the bodily health? 

To this we answer, We do not know. It seems improbable, no 
doubt, in the light of our best wisdom; but what, on the other hand, 
shall be said of such a self-consuming life as Paul’s? We can scarcely 
think of him on his missionary rounds, but as one of those stars, 
which astronomy records, running its fiery orbit to illume a darkling 
universe with flames that are steadily turning its substance to ashes. 
What shall be said of. the life of Christ himself? For all those fine 
deductions, which have passed into the staple common-place of ortho- 
dox pulpit rationalizing and romance, respecting the Saviour’s genial 
participation in the festival enjoyments of his social earthly sphere, it 
should be carefully remembered, are simply ingenious deductions— 
with very little warrant in the text. The story of the marriage at 
Cana, for example, so often made the basis of pleasing Galilean 
idyls, almost after the manner of M. Renan, mingling Immanuel with 
men in convivial intercourse,—this Scriptural story contains no hint 
of Christ as, for one instant, other than the same solemn, burdened, 
conscious Lamb of God that he elsewhere invariably appears in the 
New Testament. To us, regarding the text alike in what it relates 
and in what it significantly refrains from relating, we confess it seems 
certain that Christ’s guestship at the marriage was felt far more as 
was the presence of Dr. Payson known never to accept an invitation 
where the host would not make him free to introduce the subject of 
personal religion if he chose, than as was the presence of Rev. Sydney 
Smith, prudently observant of the proprieties of time and place, and 
careful not to shadow the gladness of children’s glee with any obtru- 
sive allusion to their Father. 

We do not know, we say, how close may be the relation of spiritual 
progress to the wasting of the bodily frame. We submit that with 
the examples of Christ and his Paul before us, it is not self-evident 
that the relation may not be a necessary one. We simply rest in 
doubt not resolved by any obvious a priori dogmatisms, and certainly 
not by any romancing interpretation of the biographies of Jesus. If 
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it be true that, in a most real sense, the zeal of God’s house is a fire” 
that conumes its subject—what then? Shall we damp a heavenly 
flame by affusion of earthly water? Must amusement intervene to 
check the too swift accomplishment of that transformation, as the 
result of which, our earthly house of this tabernacle shall be com- 
pletely dissolved and we shall be eternally clothed upon with our 
house which is from heaven? We ask these questions and leave 
them. We confess that we know of no general solution. Perhaps 
the problem is purely a personal one, new in every different expe- 
rience. Few will solve it at too great expense to their bodily vigor! 

But we have already been led away from our first purpose farther 
than perhaps was wise. It was only the chance solecism of calling 
the dance an amusement, in compliance with the custom, that brought 
us at all into contact with the subject of amusement in general. We 
have to do in this article with the dance, not as an amusement, but as 
an existing social institution, undetermined, for that matter, whether 
sportive or serious. We are to inquire into its bearing upon several 
important human interests. 

We might adduce a text from Holy Writ that would at least con- 
tain the word. If we were preaching from the pulpit, instead of trom 
the press, not to be singular, we should probably do so. But it 
would not be because the subject was really introduced by the word. 
The fact is, the word “dance” in the Bible has no more allusion in it 
to the modern usage of the dance than has any other word in the 
language importing a lively motion of the body. We should be at 
no loss how to characterize an exegesis that would pretend to find 
any where in the Bible any definite hint of that complex idea which 
is called up to our minds by the mention of the dance. The dance is 
therefore not simply without Scriptural support, but even without 
Scriptural allusion. Thus much of the Scriptural argument. There 
simply is none—except as one is constructed by implication, reducing 
the dance under general Scriptural principles." 


1 It is of course one of the most difficult points in an archeology like that of the Jews to 
determine with accuracy concerning a usage of society. But we know of no high authority 
for supposing that the dance among the Hebrews was in any vital respects an analogue for 
the modern practice. Either it was a religious rite and as such solemnly performed in general 
by maidens—in no case, we believe, by men and women together ; or if it became a usage of 
the paganized Hebrew social life it was probably seldom executed by guests but usually by 
hireling experts instead,—unless, as in the significant instance of the daughter of Herodias,— 
some amateur performer might volunteer to earn a doubtful notoriety by lascivious displays. 
At any rate Oriental manners are in such antipodal contrast to ours, at almost every point, it 
would be safe, in the absence of positive information, to draw the a priori conclusion that 
their dance was incapable ‘of being paralleled with the modern usage which bears the name. 
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In the first place it is hardly necessary to say that dancing, in 
itself, is perfectly innocent. No one denies this. It is as harmless to 
dance as it is to walk, or torun. But the present question is not of 
dancing in the abstract. Dancing does not exist in the abstract. It 
exists, like most things, in a certain way. It is of dancing as thus 
practiced, in a certain way, that we are going to speak. We do not 
restrict our argument or our conclusion to balls and public assemblies. 
We should waste our zeal. There is happily, as yet, too unanimous a 
sentiment among Christians against them—unless the case happens to 
be that of the quadrennial inauguration ball or other such assembly, 
by which it is the barbarian custom still to soil our social purity and 
signalize some public occasion. Then, it is no disgrace if a represent- 
ative Christian name be on the list of “managers!” And neither do 
we restrict our argument, or our conclusion to those rhythmic gyra- 
tions popularly called “round dances.” A popular magazine, never 
distinguished for martyrdom to principle, may safely inveigh against 
these. The argument is merely some degrees stronger, and the con- 
clusion some degrees clearer, against such excessive developments of 
the primordial idea. When we name the dance (for the sake of being 
perfectly understood, we may say) we mean the dance as many of the 
most respectable members of society, including no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of accepted Christians, not unfrequently practice it. We are 
thus frank, not for the sake of seeming bold, but for the sake of being 
clear. Our readers need none of them be at any loss as to just what 
we mean. We mean the dance as it flourishes in the most proper 
and reputable circles to-day. 

For the sake of perspicuity and convenience we shall pursue the 
present investigation into the propriety of the dance, under the fol- 
lowing general topics. The division will, we trust, be found sufli- 
ciently common-place and obvious. 

I, We will consider the bearing of the dance upon the Health; 

II. Its relation to Economy ; 

III. Its Social Tendency ; 

IV. Its influence upon Intellectual Improvement ; 

V. Its Moral or Religious Aspects. 

This order of investigation is not merely mechanical and fortuitous. 
It will prove to build a cumulative argument, bearing with multiplied 
power, upon the paramount interest involved, that of morality or 
religion. The chief sufferer suffers not only its own injury, but also 
the injury of all the rest. 


I. What bearing does the dance, as it exists among us, have upon 
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the health? An amusement ought at least to be harmless in its hy- 
gienic effects. If it does not build up, it should certainly not break 
down. Now the dance, considered apart from its conventional pur- 
poses, simply as a physical exercise, might conceivably be so con- 
ducted that it would constitute a wholly health-giving pastime. In 
the open air, at rational hours of the day, for a rational length of 
time, scarcely to exceed say an hour, those participating in it being 
suitably attired to permit the freest play of the lungs—these and 
other like conditions fulfilled, and the dance no doubt, might make 
good a claim to be ranked as a healthful diversion. There would still 
remain other points of importance to be settled, before its propriety 
could be unreservedly admitted; but regarded merely with reference 
to health, the dance might then pass without chalienge. 

But suppose all these rational conditions reversed. The gymna- 
sium, in the American use of the term, is an establishment expressly 
devoted to purposes of physical culture by means of physical exercise. 
What would be thought of a gymnasivin that should carpet its floors, 
and close its windows, that should then announce its hours of exercise 
as commencing at ten o'clock at night to continue until two or three 
o'clock in the morning, interrupted by a sumptuous midnight feast, 
all with an in-door atmosphere, doubly heated and doubly corrupted 
by fires and by a dense crowd of jostling guests, redolent of perfumes, 
met under rigorous demands that their dress should be such as to 
repress respiration, and to embarrass everything like naturalness and 
ease of movement? What if, besides, the conditions should be so 
contrived as to compel the unnaturally heated gymnasts to make 
their transition to a contrasted atmosphere out-of-doors, exposed in 
the most sensitive parts of the body, through insufficient clothing, to 
the risks of rheumatism, neuralgia, colds, catarrhs, consumption ? 
What, we ask, would be thought of a gymnasium that should conduct 
its exercises on such a plan as this? But is not the parallel suggested 
mainly, and with a margin in favor of particular instances, a toler- 
ably fair one? 

We repeat that we are not discussing the dance as it might be, but 
the dance as it is. Those public-spirited and philanthropic individ- 
uals, who, inspired with zeal for the morals of society, are at present 
engaged in the hopeful enterprise of elevating the stage to its true 
position, as yoke-fellow to the pulpit in the inculcation of virtue, will 
scarcely have time after they have finished that task to perform 
a like service for the dance, in making it what it should be as 
the handmaid of medicine in advancing the standard of the gen- 
eral health. Otherwise, the two projects are such natural twins 
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they would appropriately be entrusted to the same hands for execu- 
tion. 

But it is too serious a matter for irony. There is no other social 
usage whatever that in our opinion is, directly and indirectly, charge- 
able with producing more of the ill-health, which, destroying the life- 
long. comfort of our wives, our sisters, and our mothers, is steadily 
diluting and corrupting, at its source, the blood of our civilization. The 
general system of late hours, which has grafted its monstrous absurdity 
upon our modern social life, is distinctly traceable to the dance. 
Viewed from without, the dance is essentially a spectacle, and a spec- 
tacle does not love daylight. It naturally seeks a less discriminating 
and a more suggesting illumination. Or else, from'the interior point 
of view, the dance is a syncope of abandonment to sensuous pleasure ; 
and sensuous pleasure is a dream which can not “feel the truth and 
stir of day” without losing something of that delicious self-forget- 
fulness which is necessary to its perfect bliss. In truth the dance, 
raised to a kind of autocracy, has dictated to us in the whole conduct 
of our social life. It has prescribed midnight hours, tight-lacing, 
paper-soled shoes—in short, a good number of those hurtful usages 
which distort the development of modern society. For whatever will 
serve to heighten the illusion and seductiveness of the dance—whether 
it be late hours with the glare of artificial light which they make ne- 
cessary, small waists to render the female form as insect-like as pos- 
sible, that it may resemble some imaginary sylph, rather than that 
grand old mother Eve, whom God created for a wife to Adam,—or 
whether it be their dress, floating like a fleecy cloud about the person 
of the wearer—no matter what it be, provided only it will set off the 
dance—Fashion decrees it and—women adopt it. Thus much for 
the dance as a matter of health. There will be implications under 
the concluding division of the subject, that touching morality, which, 
reflecting their influence backward upon the first will involve men 
and women together in physical as well as moral injury from the 
dance to even a more serious degree. For’ the dance is not without 
vital relation to that vice which is now getting discussed afresh in the 
newspapers under the euphemism of the “Social Cancer.” The spirit 
of fairness of course obliges us to admit that the extravagances 
named as attaching to the dance are not always carried to equal 
lengths. 


II. We are next to consider the dance as it bears upon the matter 
of Expenditure. This is certainly a subordinate view of the subject, 
but it is one nevertheless sufficiently important to deserve a mo- 
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ment’s attention. No student of history needs to be reminded that 
there is a close connection between the sumptuary habits of a people 
and that people’s moral and physical virility. Luxury is implacable 
foe to longevity, whether of nation or of individual. 

The dance, we have said, is, so far as concerns what passes exter- 
nally, a spectacle. (The chorus of invisible sensations and emotions in 
the bosoms of the participants, is a spectacle too—to the angels!) 
It is frequently pleaded for on the ground of its graceful and pictur- 
esque effect to the eye. Everything that can contribute to enhance 
this scenic effect is sought for with eager ingenuity. The more 
splendid the saloon, the more brilliant the assembly,—the greater the 
social success. Accordingly no end to the rivalry of ladies in at- 
tempting to eclipse each other in the costly display of furniture, of 
service, of dress, and of jewelry. This barbaric competition in lavish- 
ness of expenditure, taking its start from the Tuileries, travels out- 
ward and downward, through every quarter of Christendom, (the 
unavoidable irony of the word!) and through every grade of society. 
It tends to impoverish every noble human need to enrich the insatiable 
shrine of Fashion. 

That what we say is true, any gossiping letter of social news 
(always a feature of leading journals) giving an account of some gay 
party or ball is witness. Every reader is familiar with the penny-a- 
liner’s detail and fine writing with which the greedy fashionable 
public is informed how the elegant Mrs. A. was dressed, and what 
jewelry she wore—how many thousand dollars in diamonds flashed 
like fire-flies out of the darkness from the raven tresses of Miss B.’s 
hair, and so on to the end of the alphabet. What does not thus ob- 
tain the prize of newspaper publicity, nevertheless forms the staple of 
private correspondence, and buzzes about in ladies’ small talk until 
attention is absorbed again in still more extravagant preparation for 
the next magnificent affair. 

It may be said that these excesses, which nobody will deny, are not 
confined to the occasion of the dance, And it must be admitted that 
in truth they are not. They are equally incident to every so-called 
amusement that consists mainly in making up a spectacle. The 
opera, and sometimes the theatre, the theatre now-a-days more and 
more we believe, are close of kin to the dance in the respects enumer- 
ated. We hold that in the comparatively sordid interest of economy 
even, how much more in the interest of simplicity and virtue in 
public manners, such forms of amusement should be sternly discounte- 
nanced. When Fashion shall miss her chance of holding her gay and 
heartless court in the ball-room and opera-house—then we may hope 
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to see Christian women free enough from a tyranny whose prying and 
ubiquitous pettiness might have given to Philip II. of Spain his fa- 
vorite ideal of kingship—free enough, we say, to go to God’s house on 
the Sabbath, without having their ejaculatory prayers on the way 
disturbed by a persistent accompaniment of misgivings as to whether 
the bonnets they are compelled to wear, from the preceding season, 
are not “perfect frights” because, forsooth, a trifle less exquisitely 
ridiculous than those of the style which has just superseded them! 
We may be wrong, but it seems to us that the dance, being formed 
upon the idea of a spectacle, and converting especially every lady 
participant in it into an object to be gazed at, and to court admiration, 
as the joint chef d’evre of the milliner, of the jeweller, and of the 
hair-dresser—it might be unfair not to add also of the dancing- 
master—the dance being thus essentially for the exhibition of the 
woman as a thing rather than as a person, as a miracle of decorated 
exterior, rather than as the heiress of a priceless heart, and of a beau- 
tiful and beautified mind—the dance being such has largely contri- 
buted to the creation of that meretricious taste in dress which 
seriously threatens, through its direct and indirect economic influ- 
ence, to corrupt and deteriorate the very basis of our American so- 
ciety. True it is that the comparatively unpretending and innocent 
dancing parties, which take place in less utterly frivolous circles of 
society, stop far short of the monstrous extremes that we have de- 
scribed. But the tendency is one. All rivers run to the sea. These 
smaller assemblies are feeders to the larger. And the law issues from 
the ball-room to the private parlor, just as to private theatricals the 
law descends from the more elaborate scenic display of the theatre. 


III. We are, in the third place, to estimate the effect of the dance 
upon the development of the Social Nature. 

The dance is customarily spoken of as a social amusement. If so- 
ciety consists in mere congregation of human persons, then the dance 
may perhaps substantiate its claim to be asocial amusement. But if, 
on the contrary, the social life of mankind consists rather in the con- 
tact of soul with soul, and in commerce of mutual thought, and feel- 
ing, and experience, then we maintain that the dance is not only not 
properly social, but is irreconcilably opposed to society. We think that 
the distinction should be remembered and recognized in our selection of 
words. It is an abuse of language to call a herding together of people 
moving about, no matter with how much rhythmic and kaleidoscopic 
grace, to music, an exemplification of human social life. If we needs must 
have a stock epithet to characterize the thing, better call the dance a 
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gregarious amusement, and leave the nobler adjective for consecration 
to a form of human intercourse in which speech plays some part to 
distinguish it from the massing together of a jostling crowd of mute 
or merely gibbering animals. 

Are we unfair to the dance? No doubt the view of it which we 
are presenting may be novel to those easily contented, because unre- 
flecting, minds who willingly resign themselves to be cheated with the 
jugglery of words. Because it is the fashion to class the dance among 
the social entertainments, most persons passively let it go under that 
disguise. But strip off the epithet that belies it, and scan it once in its 
nakedness, and if it does not appear as grim a sham as ever imposed 
upon intelligent men and women—why then we must confess our- 
selves to have misconceived the truth concerning what social enjoy- 
ment for the human race should be. 

Not long ago, at a dancing party, it was remarked by a lady, 
herself we believe a participant in the exercise, to a person of our 
acquaintance, “I wish there were not so much dancing as there is; it 
seems impossible to get acquainted with each other!” That woman 
at least had got a peep, probably without knowing it, under the 
impudent mask which still, to the most, makes the dance seem a social 
amusement. 

No wonder the dance is patronized, as it is, by diplomatists and 
politicians. Not all have Talleyrand’s art to realize his definition of 
the use of language and conceal their thoughts by words.’ And since 
it is necessary so often, for public and political purposes, that thoughts 
should be concealed, how invaluable a device for statesmen is an insti- 
tution like the dance, which shall enable them to gratify society by 
condescending to be social, without running the risk of saying more 
than a dozen consecutive words in the course of an evening! 

But it is often insisted that the dance is unrivalled for the ease 
and grace it imparts to the carriage and manners, thus at least 
removing the friction with which the want of external polish hinders 
the pleasurable interflow of individuals in society. We indulge our 
private guess of one Christian man, no longer conspicuous even in 
denominational circles, who transferred for a time by Providence from 
the pastor’s personal wrestle with the foes which beleaguer youth to 


1A friend, learned in such curious points, has shown us a passage in Goldsmith’s prose 
where the fine phrase traditionally ascribed to the Frenchman, seems almost to have been 
anticipated. But Voltaire’s proud boast, that when the Almighty wished a thought to make 
the circuit of the world, he kindled it in the heart of a Frenchman, has here its humble 
fulfilment; for this mot, barbed as it is, with the fitness in it to Talleyrand’s character, has 
found a currency in the mouths of men which hardly any other authorship supposable could 
have given it. 
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a sphere of less publicity where larger and more liberal views of 
worldly conformity were easier to entertain, capitulated to this temp- 
tation and suffered his children to go where the dancing-master might 
soften the natural angularity of their movements into the flowing 
curves said to approximate more nearly to the ideal of perfect grace. 
Alas, alas! Does not even the poet teach the Christian teacher a 
deeper lesson than that ? 


For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind. 


If such hirelings as Christian parents are able to secure to teach, 
in the capacity of dancing-master, elegant manners tw their children, 
can in the course of a few afternoons or evenings impart to them a 
life-long effect of improvement, what might not be hoped for, if the 
home itself were made a school of grace and courtesy, in which the 
heart should be taught to tone the voice, and light the eye, and mould 
the mien, and modulate all to the rhythmical mood of undissimulated 
love? Who has ever compared the Peter that obtrudes his uncouth 
figure, in glimpses here and there through the gospels, with the Peter 
that afterwards betrays so ineffable a grace of high-bred courtesy in 
his epistles—who has ever considered the transformation that had 
passed upon this man in the school of Christ, making the Galilean the 
cosmopolite, the fisherman the gentleéman,—who has done this and 
not perceived that the last accomplishment of the manners is else- 
where to be sought than at the hands of M. Martinet, the dancing- 
master ? 

While something nevertheless may in fairness be conceded here to 
the dance, a very little observation accompanied with a very little 
reflection will, we think, suffice to convince a candid mind that the 
institution is hardly all, even in this respect, that is claimed for it by 
its more enthusiastic, and especially its professional, devotees. It is 
certainly a service to the social interests of men if the dance does help 
to create all that unselfishness between person and person which 
morality enjoins as politeness, or even that affectation of thiS which we 
are all of us so well content to accept instead of politeness. This is 
the element in which mutual intercourse must be transacted, if it is 
to be a source either of pleasure or of profit. We would be the last to 
deny the debt, if the dance can show that it does indeed supply such 
a neutral condition of lubricity to the agreeable mingling of people in 
society, without at the same time overbalancing its credit with deduc- 
tions chargeable on this very score. 

What is the true state of the case? There is, to our minds, some- 
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thing fairly august in the arrogant self-assertion of the dance. It 
awes one—it takes away one’s breath—one is uncertain for a moment 
or two in its presence whether his first principles of courtesy and 
good breeding may not by some hocus-pocus have got exactly reversed 
without his being aware of it. This social amusement flouts you with 
such utterly pitiless, such Gorgonizing insolence, 


Staring right on with calm, eternal eyes, 


—if you happen to get into its way! Until you recover your self- 
possession you rather believe that it must mysteriously be in accord- 
ance with everlasting principles of politeness that you should be 
flouted. You are in the unenviable condition of that morbidly modest 
man whom Robert Hall describes as seeming by his manner to be 
asking pardon of everybody for taking the liberty to exist. We have 
seen a good many people who never rally from this uncomfortable 
hallucination in the presence of the dance. The dance plants one foot 
of its unlimitedly expansible compasses in a parlor and thence widen- 
ing its sweep room by room, gradually and serenely encircles the 
entire area of the house that is open to guests. Happy then the 
mortals who do not dance, if they can find a secure retreat in hall or 
entry. Those who shrink into corners, and those who desperately 
cling to the walls, shall not escape a whisk of the tumultuous dress, 
or a thrust of the importunate elbow, to disturb the serenity of their 
meditations on the graceful elegance of this extremely social amuse- 
ment. That grave Chinaman, who gazed with the well-schooled 
wonder of a Celestial on the spectacle of the dance as exhibited by a 
company of Europeans, betrayed his innocent ignorance of the real 
fascination of the thing, but he certainly discovered its utter hol- 
lowness, regarded merely as a social enjoyment, when he asked, 
“Pray, why do you not let your servants do that for you?” Is the 
fact that the dance lubricates the individual manners or that its intro- 
duction breaks the ice of first reserve which embarrasses the freedom 
of an evening’s company;—giving conversation forsooth such an élan 
that it is dispensed with from that moment forward—is this two-fold 
fact, admitted, a fair offset to the gross, the egregious ill-manners 
upon which we have commented? It must be added that provident 
and resourceful hostesses guard against such abuse of their hospitality 
by assigning one side of the house to those who trip it as they go, 
and the other to those who prefer to preserve postures of stable 
equilibrium—that is to say, by virtually making two parties at 
once. 

We remember hearing the celebrated M. Bautain, in one of his 
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lectures at the Sorbonne on some subject of theology, going aside from 
his main discussion, lament the decline in France of the art of con- 
versation. Bon vivant that he appeared in his redundant physique, 
it was almost whimsical to hear him attribute the misfortune to the 
habit of after-dinner smoking—a habit against which nothing about 
the lecturer himself seemed to protest along with his words, except his 
interdictory quality of Romish ecclesiastic. He thought that the 
post-prandial cigar—banishing men from the influence supposed to 
rain from ladies’ eyes at jousts of wit as well as of arms, and enveloping 
them in a haze of oblivious torpor—had chilled the genial currents of 
that conversational enthusiasm which once made the table-talk of 
Frenchmen the admiration of cultivated Europe. 

Now it may: well be that what might be called the high art of con- 
versation, such for example as created the nurturing atmosphere for 
a production like the Autocrat at the Breakfast Table, is not mate- 

rially injured by the dance; for however much the literary magicians 
- may patronize the exercise as a matter of esthetics, or approve it as a 
matter of morals, they can hardly be imagined very sedulous devotees 
of it as a matter of practice: but assuredly had M. Bautain spoken 
from the point of view of average American society, he would have 
been nearer the truth in representing conversation as a diffused and 
popular accomplishment, to be in danger of extinction from the 
usurping dominion of the dance. 


IV. We have now, in immediate sequence to the foregoing, to in- 
vestigate the influence of the dance on ‘the Intellectual Improvement 
of Society. 

Our American life is, from the virtual compulsion of circumstances, 
so much absorbed in attention to material interests that as a people 
we have little time at the best to devote to the interior culture of 
ourselves. Literature and art, books, pictures, and the other various 
objects of elegant taste, these truly rational topics of interest to en- 
lightened minds, have the very narrowest chance, even with earnest 
intentions on our part, to produce their elevating and chastening 
effect upon our lives. Is it not shame to us that the golden hours, 
all too few, in which we might exchange with each other the thoughts 
inspired by themes like these, to our mutual profiting, should be 
recklessly squandered upon a laborious bodily exercise, in which 
monkeys might be trained to display greater agility than we, and 
bear a statelier gravity ? 

What a confession for our young men and young women to make 
that they find it impossible to get an evening’s company to go off well 
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without the dance! How much mental vacuity—what aching and 
echoing cranial room for knowledge—does such a confession imply ! 

Oh, young men! Oh, young women! American brothers and 
sisters, say,—would it not be better if you should create and sustain 
courses of lectures for some of your winter evenings—if you should 
patronize the circulating libraries or even the book-stores—if you 
should subscribe to some of the literary periodicals (but you will have 
to wait now until you become a public fit to support them, before you 
can find any very good at home)—if you should organize reading- 
clubs and amateur art associations—in short if you should spend a 
share at least of the time and of the money that you can command in 
acquiring such resources of mind, that you would not be obliged to 
whirl each other off into a dance when you assemble for an evening 
together, lest forsooth you should not be able to think of any thing to 
say to relieve the awkwardness of silence ? We are met with, “Better 
to dance than to talk and slander your neighbors?” ‘True, but so 
perhaps it is better to steal than to commit murder. But those who 
refrain from stealing are not. therefore obliged to commit murder. 
And those who refrain from dancing are not obliged to slander their 
neighbors. There is conversation which neither abuses the absent, nor 
yet injures the participants in it. But the art of such conversation 
is indeed far gone towards being lost to a generation that will frisk, 
like Donatello, and fly into the dance to dodge a fair and friendly 
encounter of mind with mind. 

We are aware that it may be replied: ““What we want is amuse- 
ment. The mental activity you are recommending is not recreation.” 
Now a sound philosophy of recreation would require that those por- 
tions of our complex organism which are wearied should be permitted 
to rest, while, on the other hand, those which have been left compar- 
atively unemployed should at the same time be brought into play. 
Now how many of our young people in ordinary society, exert their 
minds so strenuously, that their health demands a period of mental 
repose? By all means let such relax the excessive strain. But as- 
suredly those who find it out of the question to make an evening’s 
entertainment pass off respectably without introducing the dance to 
take the place of conversation, will not claim to be of the number. No, 
the people who compose society are rather, if they but knew it, fairly 
tired to death with everlasting amusement. It is their business to 
seek pleasure, and no merchant pushes his traffic harder. It would 
be positive recreation to these devotees of society, if they would set 
themselves at some work that should bring their languishing minds 
into action. And then the clerks, for example, who are on their feet 
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all day, in a confined atmosphere—is it not too severe a jocularity to 
call it recreation, for these leg-weary mortals to dance most of the 
night, as if their hope of usefulness depended upon their assiduity in 
it? Isit not clear that what such young men need for diversion is 
something to employ their minds, on matters aside from business, 
while their tired muscular system refreshes itself with rest? Due 
mental exercise is perhaps as essential to health, as is exercise of the 
body. 

But we have said enough on these minor topics of our discussion. 
The chief topic still remains to be discussed. We have expressed 
ourselves with severity; but our readers will surely suffer us to be a 
little out of humor with a usurpation, which tyrannizes to such disas- 
trous purpose, over so fair a realm of human life. 


V. We come finally to the consideration of the dance in its Moral 
aspects. We use the word “moral,” without designing to distinguish 
it from “ religious.” We are of the number of those who believe that 
morality, rightly conceived of, is the same thing as religion rightly 
conceived of. If the dance then is consistent with pure morality, it 
is also consistent with true religion. If it is a proper amusement for 
the world, it is equally a proper amusement for the church. If it is 
morally suitable for the irreligious young man who hears a sermon 
to dance, it is likewise morally suitable for the minister who preaches 
the sermon to dance at his side. The question remains now to be 
considered, Js the dance justifiable on moral grounds ? 

When the dance is accused, as we have accused it; of being injurious 
to the health, of breeding extravagance in expenditure, of hindering 
social enjoyment and profit, and of dissipating the opportunities of 
intellectual improvement, the rejoinder is commonly made that at 
least it is in itself an innocent, if not a useful way of spending the 
evening hours. “ Besides it is delightful,” say enthusiastic young 
ladies. ‘We take no note of time when we dance, and are con- 
scious of no fatigue. The music moves us almost without our effort. 
It is actually easier to dance wlien the fiddle is going than it is to 
keep still.” Well, if this be so, useless as it seems in a utilitarian 
point of view, and fatal to self-culture, still, if it be so indescribably 
delightful, and at the same time not positively injurious to good morals, 
why we, for our part, say, By all means dance and have a fine time. 
Pity—pity, to be sure, that you have not wholesome earnestness 
enough in some worthy direction to make the frivolity distasteful ; 
but if you have not, then there is probably nothing better for you 
than to resemble those natives on the coast of Africa, of whom it is 
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related that they begged their musical European visitor to cease 
fiddling, lest they perforce danced themselves to death. But is the 
dance morally unobjectionable ? : 

We have, it is true, in part forestalled our reply. For it would be 
strictly legitimate to enlarge on the vicious tendencies always engen- 
dered by such extravagant expenditure as the dance encourages, and 
almost requires, upon the sordid ambition it inspires to outshine one’s 
social peers, with the low pride begotten by success among those 
victorious in this barbaric rivalry, and the consequent chagrin and 
heart-burning, and secret jealousy that follow in the breasts of the 
disappointed, upon its deplorable effect in bounding the personal aspi- 
ration to exterior elegance in looks, and dress, and manners—it 
would be legitimate, we say, in settling the moral propriety of the 
usage in question to dwell on these things, and we might use unstinted 
freedom of language respecting them. But serious as they are, they 
by no means constitute the gravamen of the indictment which we 
bring against the dance as enemy to public morality. There are 
- graver moral considerations still, involved in the subject to which we 
desire our readers to give their thoughtful attention. These con- 
siderations, however, are such that though they move our feeling to 
the highest pitch of moral indignation, we nevertheless must pick our 
expressions with the utmost care lest we offend the decorum which 
the chaste spirit of Christian refinement has taught us to observe and 
to demand in speech. There is an infinite slough of pollution, but 
scantily crusted over, under your feet now, whichever way you turn. 


Incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 


Alas, that the fatal fawae pas, which lets the adventurer down, is so 
much more frequently taken in theagtual experience of life, than in 
terms of allusion by speech ! 

The dance, then, to say it at once and plainly, is an immoral amuse- 
ment, immoral we mean in itself. Of course we are not now travers- 
ing the statement with which we set out, that dancing in itself is 
perfectly innocent. This we assert again. But we must remind our 
readers that dancing in itself is not under discussion. We are deal- 
ing with a very different affair indeed—a concrete thing, a substance 
with accidents, say rather a substance whose essence consists in its 
accidents—a social institution well determined in form and hitherto 
as persistent as force—or as sin—we are dealing with THE DANCE. 
Now dancing does certainly occur in the dance—but so does breath- 


ing; and one comes just as near constituting the dance as the other. 
2G 
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We shall seem paradoxical to many and we will explain. In a 
single word, dancing is one thing and the dance is another. The 
dance is dancing under certain conditions well understood. The dance, 
by reason of these constant conditions, is an amusement immoral 
in itself. Dancing is an exercise which may be perfectly harm- 
less. We should have no objection in the world to a dance in which 
the only participants were children too young to be conscious of sex, 
and necessarily incapable of any pleasure in it, except that of asso- 
ciated and rhythmical motion. Boys and girls might knit hands and 
beat the ground together in it to their hearts’ content, just as they 
might romp together in field or wood. (As a point of hygiene, and 
of zsthetic even, we should generally insist that it be the ground 
they beat, and not a floor, much less a carpeted floor.) We should 
have no objection to a dance in which the participants were exclu- 
sively males, of whatever age, or to one in which the participants 
were exclusively females, of whatever age. We should have no ob- 
jection to a dance in which the participation was confined to the 
brothers and sisters of one household, and the parents and grand- 
parents, for that matter, if they liked, might join in it with the 
utmost propriety. This style of “parlor dancing” we would cheer- 
fully permit if we were the Solon of society. But we should be 
Draconian enough to exclude neighbor’s children, intimate friends 
and cousins of every degree—as long at least as human nature contin- 
ues such that these marry and are given in marriage with each other. 
These might, to be sure, be present and witness the Terpsichorean 
performances of the family; but we are afraid that the mere spectacle 
of such domestic felicity would be voted a rather tame entertainment. 
In fact, such is human depravity, we have our misgivings that the 
older brothers and sisters of the household would almost as lief go 
back to their Sunday-school ag ® engage in so entirely innocent a 
diversion. 

Upon condition that the prevailing moral tone of society were such 

as to keep the dance strictly within these limits, we would enter into 
- bonds to be the very last to wag a tongue against it. We seriously 
suspect, however, that this “peculiar institution” of society, so cir- 
cumscribed, would follow a late notable example and refuse to survive 
its indignation at the insult. 

But at this point some one, beginning reluctantly to feel the truth 
of our remarks, demurs, “What new asceticism have we here? The 
principle you imply would separate the sexes equally, in every other 
species of social intercourse. If mutual consciousness of sex is the 
circumstance which makes it immoral for men and women to dance 
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with each other, then how is it not also immoral for them ever to talk 
with each other, since this troublesome consciousness is likely at any 
moment to intervene between them? Is it not rather the rational, 
and préeminently the Christian, philosophy of the relation of man and 
woman that they should recognize and enjoy the exquisite sense of 
difference, put from the beginning between them to create the possi- 
bility of that transcendent affection whose 


dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 


Is not this the common sense of the subject ? 

We certainly think that it is. And it is precisely because we 
would guard this most delicate bloom of all human delight from the 
gross and common handling which soils its purity, that we use the 
language we do. Can we forget that it is the best use which is liable 
to the worst abuse? Do we not know that the relation of the sexes, 
which was to have overflowed the world as a fountain of Paradise, has 
been perverted into the prolific cause of more crime and misery than 
any other single thing that can be named? And shall we not cry 
shame upon a usage that, under cover of respectability, regularly 
titillates and tantalizes an animal appetite as insatiable as hunger, 
more cruel than revengg? 

Our accusation is that the dance, instead of affording an opportu- 
nity for mutually ennobling companionship between man and woman, 
inspired with a chaste and sweet interfused remembrance of their 
contrasted relationship to each other—that the dance, instead of this, 
consists substantially of a system of means contrived with more than 
human ingenuity to excite the instincts of sex to action, however 
subtle and disguised at the moment, in its sequel the most bestial and 
degrading. We charge that here, and not elsewhere, in the anatomy 
of that elusive fascination which belongs so peculiarly to the dance, we 
lay our scalpel upon the quivering secret of life. Passion—passion 
transformed if you please never so much, subsisting in no matter how 
many finely contrasted degrees of sensuality—passion, and nothing 
else, is the true basis of the popularity of the dance. 

For it is no accident that the dance is what it is. It mingles the 
sexes in such closeness of personal approach and contact as, outside of 
the dance, is nowhere tolerated in respectable society. It does this 
under a complexity of circumstances that conspire to heighten the 
impropriety of it. It is evening and the hour is late, there is the de- 
licious and unconscious intoxication of music and motion in the blood, 
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there is the strange, confusing sense of being individually unobserved 
among so many, while yet the natural “noble shame” which guards 
the purity of man and woman alone together, is absent—such is the 
occasion, and still, hour after hour, the dance whirls its giddy kaleid- 
oscope around, bringing hearts so near that they almost beat against 
each other, mixing the warm mutual breaths, darting the fine per- 
sonal electricity across between the meeting fingers, flushing the face 
and lighting the eyes with a quick language, subject often to gross 
interpretations on the part of the vile-hearted—why, this fashionable 
institution seems to us to have been invented in an unfriendly quar- 
ter, usually conceived of as situated under us, to give our human 
passions leave to disport themselves, unreproved by conscience, by 
reason, or by shame, almost at their will. We will not trust our- 
selves to speak of this further. Our indignation waxes hotter than 
can well be controlled. We even seem to ourselves to have contracted 
some social from having merely described truthfully what thousands 
of fellow-Christians, ignorant of themselves, practice without swallow- 
ing a qualm! 

We say that the dance is not fortuitously such. It is such essen- 
tially. Its real nature is shown by what it constantly tends to be- 
come, in new figures, introduced stealthily from time to time, (under 
silent protest from many who suffer their modesty to be overborne ‘by 
the fear of being charged with prudery) a little more doubtful than 
the old, and in wanton whirls, like the waltz and the polka. Always 
the dance inclines to multiply opportunities of physical proximity and 
contact between the sexes, always to make them more prolonged and 
more daring. In fine, the dance adds that last ingredient of perfect 
bliss, whose absence the witty Frenchwoman bethought herself, in the 
midst of some innocent enjoyment, to mourn—with a pathos more 
pathetic than they dream who see nothing but a whimsical humor in 
the saying—“ Mon Dieu! How delightful this is! It would be quite 
perfect, if there were only a little sin in it.” 

But if what has already been said and suggested fails to convince 
any that our analysis of the pleasure of the dance is true, we have a 
little problem to propose for their solution: Why is it that the dance 
alone, of all the favorite diversions of gay society, requires the associa- 
tion of the two sexes init? The problem is not solved by the ready 
reply, “Why, the pleasure of social intercourse is always heightened 
when both sexes participate in it. We enjoy an evening of cards the 
better for this piquant commingling?” But you have missed the 
point of the problem. The question is not, Why do you enjoy the 
dance more when men and women execute it together? but, Why 
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must men and women execute it together in order that you should 
enjoy it at all? No doubt a game of cards may be much more be- 
witching, while not an iota more hurtful, for the meeting of the sexes 
at the table. But then cheaply figured parallelograms of paste-board 
have charms for their devotees of either sex, which enable them to 
dispense with the society of the other. Men, young and old, often sit 
the night out in bachelor conviviality around a card-table. Young 
ladies, and sometimes their mammas with them, we believe, will inter- 
minably shuffle and deal far on into the hours affectionately called 
“small” by those who know how to make them seem so with revel— 
all quite without benefit of gentleman. But come to the dance—and 
what a difference! Where do young ladies keep up their practice of 
calisthenics after leaving boarding-school? What bachelor club exists 
anywhere that devotes an evening to the dance among its members ? 
Pensive and imaginative young ladies might possibly, here and there, 
of a lonesome evening, seek to revive a diluted illusion of past plea- 
sure, by a few strictly maiden measures executed with soon exhausted 
_ enthusiasm, but men with men—hardly !—unless perhaps in broad 
farce to point a whimsical contrast. With reference to such a style 
of dancing at least, the pagan sarcasm of Cicero is likely long to 
retain a Christian application—Nemo fere saltat sobrius, nisi forte 
insant. 

The characteristic thus established as belonging to the dance, in 
distinction from every other form of popular amusement, is full of 
instructive implication to those who are accustomed to inquire for the 
causes of things. Of course we know how indignantly the accusation 
of impurity in their enjoyment of the dance will be repelled by the 
great majority of its votaries. And we are very ready to admit the 
indignation as entirely honest ; for we have no doubt that the element 
of unchastity in it, rarely absent we most certainly believe, is yet 
generally unrecognized by the subject. If only unconsciousness of 
evil influence were a trustworthy prophylactic against it! Once again 
and for all, we protest with the utmost sincerity that we are far from 
confounding the devotees of the dance in an indiscriminate accusation 
of conscious impurity. We know téo many pure-hearted women 
among dancers, whom no fortunate son, or brother, or husband, could 
possibly charge with one doubtful thought, for even an instant of 
the most oblivious excitement, not to be ourselves indignant in purg- 
ing our intention of any such cruel injustice. And in the opposite 
sex too, however much more exposed by nature to temptation, there 
are some dancers no doubt who come very near to escaping the con- 
scious contagion of evil by virtue of an instinctive chastity in them, 
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God’s gift toa few. But right on the heeis of so wide a disclaimer 
we must re-assert our conviction that unconsciousness does not defend 
even the purest minds from something of the insinuating sensual 
tendency of this inherently voluptuous amusement. 

And then consider, ye Christian fathers, and brothers, and hus- 
bands, to what horrible hazards of contact the opportunities of the 
dance expose your daughters, and sisters, and wives. For who, that 
has gained any experience of the world, is ignorant of the fact that 
hardly once does a considerable party assemble, even in the most 
respectable society, without including some man whom his associates 
know to be a libertine at heart, if not in life? To think of pure 
women being pastured on, with palms of pollution and with imminent 
eyes of adultery by such a human bull of Bashan the evening long in 
the promiscuous corral of the dance! What better facilities could be 
imagined for an accomplished voluptuary to compass the capture of 
his prey!*/ Faugh! ‘In the ordinary occasions of society a lady may 
let her sacred intuitions have some play to guard her against the 
access of impurity in the uniform of a gentleman. But it is the boast 
of the dance that it is a democrat and a leveller, permitting no indi- 
vidual caprice to break the circuit of universal equality. You may 
shudder to your heart’s core at the contact that is coming—but the 
dance leaves you- no election—you must take it when it comes. 
Blush, blush henceforth ye Christian women, when you are invited 
to submit your persons to the uses of a diversion that may at any 
time choose to bring you finger-tip to finger-tip with those whose 
touch is pollution, or it may be, encircle you in their arms! A burn- 
ing blush of speechless shame were the best reply to the insult of such 
an invitation. But we plead against an advocate more eloquent than 
any individual’s words. Oh, Fashion! Fashion! What power hast 
thou to browbeat holy nature, so that she dares not speak to assert 
her sacred claims against thy imperious sway ! 

We abruptly dispatch this hateful subject without completing the 
discussion of it. If our readers have winced at the exceptional plain- 


1 We shall never lose the impression made years ago upon our mind, in the chances of western 
travel by packet on the canal, by hearing a practised libertine relate his experience in the 
arts of female seduction. His master secret lay, as he said with horrid complacency, in 
accustoming his quarry to the touch of his hands and especially to the shock of being kissed. 
In this way, to use his own brutal expression, he “tamed” the selected victims of his villainy- 

This article may possibly penetrate to some secluded nook in the country where a super- 
stitious horror, once religious, still bears sway against the dance, while yet a variety of 
“kissing” plays are practised in its stead. In a case of social demoralization like this we 
could imagine how the dance might serve a really useful turn if introduced as a temporary 
stage of progress towards ultimate more thorough reform ! 


‘ 
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ness of speech which we have used, we beg them to believe that it 
has cost us sincere pangs of resolution to use it. But we have 
written under duress of conscience that did not suffer us to shrink. 
The engineering skill of the devil has defended the dance with a 
masterly dilemma that leaves open barely two alternatives of attack 
about equally ineligible. You may either exhaust your strength in 
demonstrating the minor and incidental evils of the usage, in which 
case you win an easy but also a barren victory; or you must freely 
encounter the peril of damaging your own fair fame for purity, and 
deliver your blow full at its inherent and essential immorality. We 
have deliberately chosen the latter alternative. We can trust the 
honest heat of indignation that has warmed our words to take away 
the offence of their extreme fidelity. As for the risk of being charged 
with bringing the impurity that we find—we contentedly accept it. . 
It is a charge that two classes of persons certainly will not prefer. 
These two classes are, first, those who know ys, and secondly, those 
who know themselves. 
W. C. WILKInson. 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 











MICAIAH’S VISION. 


I KINGS XXII. 


| iv order to appreciate the circumstances under which Micaiah 
prophesied it will be necessary to connect with the subject of his 
vision the doom of wicked Ahab, a man whose name after the lapse 
of twenty-seven centuries cannot be mentioned without a feeling of 
abhorrence and contempt. It is recorded of him that “there was none 
like to” him “ who did sell himself to work wickedness in the sight of 
Jehovah, whom Jezebel his wife stirred up.”" For whoever atten- 
tively reads this sacred history will perceive that while Ahab was 
cruel, weak, cowardly and base, Jezebel was more cruel, and was 
strong, audacious and heaven-defying in her wickedness. Under the 
influence of this infamous woman, daughter of the heathen Phcenician 
king Eth-baal, Ahab, who had married her in open defiance of the 
law of God,? soon surpassed all his predecessors in evil. As if the 
worship of the golden calves instituted by Jeroboam had been a light 
thing* he proceeded to establish as the State Religion Baal-ism with 


11 Kings xxi. 25. 

2 The Pheenicians were included among the Canaanites. With these the Jews were forbidden 
to intermarry. See Exodus xxxiv. 10-17, and Ezra ix. and x. 

3 The narrative of these events is in 1 Kings xvi—xxii. There is no reason to doubt that the 
“golden calves” of Jeroboam, like the one Aaron made, were pretended material representa- 
tives of the True God—a sinful and degrading symbolism strictly forbidden by God—which 
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all its bloody and impure rites, persecuted the prophets of Jeho- 
vah; tyrannized over the people; degraded, corrupted and ruined 
them. Hence the wrath of God was exceedingly hot against him ; 
and when he added his last great crime, the judicial murder of 
Naboth, God gave him utterly over, and his doom was sealed. We 
must bear these facts in mind in order to understand the sequel. 
Every human life, through the grace that is in Christ Jesus may be- 
come blessed and fruitful in good. But the lives of the incorrigibly 
unbelieving and disobedient are not so—and they approach continually 
a dark climax of guilt and a fearful catastrophe of destruction. Such 
was the career of Ahab. In his history a series of enormous sins and 
crimes succeeded each other like range after range of gloomy volcanic 
mountains. In every intermediate valley had flowered the sweet 
blossoms of divine mercy to win, or flamed the sharp lightning of 
divine judgment to alarm. But all was in vain. He sinned and 
rebelled still, till God’s patience was exhausted, and sin with his 
wretched soul became eternal never to be forgiven.’ Such lives are 
recorded as beacons to warn us of “the sunken rocks” and ought to 
be studied with prayerful concern alike by the thoughtful soul for per- 
sonal profit, and by the Christian teacher that he may be able to use 
them aright in admonishing sinners of their approaching fate. 

During the third year of peace after the war in which Benhadad, 
King of Syria-Damascus had been so thoroughly humbled,” Jehosha- 
phat, King of Judah, came to Samaria to pay a royal visit to his 
neighbor, King Ahab. While he was there the latter called the 
attention of his councillors to the fact that Ramoth-in-Gilead was still 
held by the Syrians. Ramoth was East of the Jordan, a frontier 
town and famous in Jewish history;> and it was in derogation of 
Ahab’s rights and probably in direct contravention of the recent 
treaty that it was retained by Benhadad. The retention of such 
places has often caused renewal of hostilities. The great European 
war broke out afresh in 1803 after the peace of Amiens because Great 
Britain refused to evacuate Malta, Alexandria, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, as she had bound herself to do; and similar conduct on her part 
with regard to the Western posts nearly brought on a war with the 
United States during Washington’s administration. It was deter- 





the Israelites had learned in Egypt. Thus the worship of the golden calves bore to the True 
Faith of Israel a relation similar to that which the paganized Christianity of Rome bears to 
true Christianity; but Baal-ism was bald heathenism; a superstition deeper, darker and 
more guilty. 

1 See Mark iii. 29 (Revised Version of the Bible Union). 

? 1 Kings xx. 5 Ramoth-in-Gilead was a city of refuge. 
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mined in the Cabinet of Israel to make war forthwith upon the 
Syrians for the recovery of Ramoth-Gilead. But they forgot that 
men may become so wicked as to blight with the curse of their sins 
everything they undertake, however lawful in itself it may be. 

Ahab invited Jehoshaphat to unite with him in this enterprise; and 
the King of Judah, carried away with a generous enthusiasm, feeling 
strong the tie of kindred blood and common traditions, pledged his 
céoperation. He should have been slow to ally himself with such a 
flagitiously wicked and apostate prince as Ahab, for he was a pious 
man, though somewhat easily led astray. He was, however, unwilling 
to command the campaign without asking advice from the true God. 
“Inquire I pray thee of the word of Jehovah to-day,” was his request 
of his brother-king. In this respect his example was worthy of all 
praise and imitation. We live, indeed, under a different dispensation, 
and cannot expect direct answers from heaven; but in the study of 
the Bible, the observation of Providence and fervent prayer, with 
the honest use of our best judgment, we have the means of inquiring 
of Jehovah; no good thing can prosper without his blessing, and no 
counsels from which he is excluded can terminate either in blessing or 
true honor.’ 

To Jehoshaphat’s request Ahab made no objection; and no sooner 
did he call for prophetic counsel than about four hundred professed 
messengers of God presented themselves before the two kings, who 
were seated after the custom of the times in the open space by the 
gate of Samaria—each arrayed in his royal robes and seated on a 
throne. From this circumstance it is evident that Ahab had aban- 
doned his former attempt entirely to suppress the worship of Jehovah. 
The events at Carmel, the divine help vouchsafed in the recent Syrian 
war and his own late humiliation? must have effected a partial change 
in the court religion. Jehovah received some nominal honor; his 
worship was tolerated, his professed prophets were patronized and 
respected—while Baal-worship and iniquity of all kinds continued to 
be practised as before. The heart of Ahab and of the nation remained 
unchanged; but the true faith was now honorable and the prophetic 
office desirable. Hence the same class of men who would have been 
pagan priests if that had seemed conducive to their own selfish inter- 


1 In view of the fact that we do not now receive direct responses from a divine Oracle, it 
may be asked whether our condition is not less desirable in this respect than that of the 
ancients. We answer, Wot atall. It is better far than that; as much better and higher as 
that of a young man intelligently governing himself by the rules given him by his wise father 
is higher and better than that of a little child led by the hand. 

21 Kings xxi. 26-29. 
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ests were now ready, from the same base motives, to take the part of 
servants of Israel’s God. But they were wicked, selfish men, deceivers 
and false prophets. They were like the great mass of English bishops, 
rectors and curates in the sixteenth century, who could be, without 
scruple, Popish priests or Protestant clergymen, to suit the times, 
satisfied, so they obtained place and living. When Henry VIII. 
inaugurated his so-called Reformation they went with him out of the 
Roman Communion; they followed Mary into the pale of “Holy 
Mother Church” again, and under Elizabeth were Protestants once 
more. But all the while they were the farthest possible from true and 
faithful ministers of Christ. We know that covetousness and selfish- 
ness are idolatry; wherever these reign there is a pagan heart ; and a 
pagan heart makes a deceiving, false, misleading pagan priest, whether 
he goes by that name, or wears the Popish stole or the Anglican sur- 
plice, the Puritan’s gown or the Baptist’s coat. . 

These false prophets at the gate of Samaria were exceedingly ac- 
commodating—their study was to please the king. Hence with one 
accord they replied to Ahab’s inquiry, “Go up, for Jehovah will de- 
liver it (i. e. Ramoth) into the king’s hand.” With this promise of 
success in the war Ahab was well content. 

But Jehoshaphat was not satisfied. His superior religious discern- 
ment made him suspicious of these four hundred prophets and their 
unanimous and clamorous answer, so agreeable to Ahab’s wishes. He 
asked therefore, “Is there not here a prophet of Jehovah besides, that 
we might inquire of him?” “There is yet one man,” replied Ahab, 
“ Micaiah the son of Imlah, but I hate him for he doth not prophesy 
good concerning me but evil.” As if that were the prophet’s fault, 
when Ahab’s character and conduct were such that no good thing 
could possibly be truly predicted in regard to him! The confession 
was at least frank, and well illustrates the motives of a multitude of 
fault-finders now, who dislike the faithful ministers of the Gospel be- 
cause they do not say, Peace, peace—when there is no peace nor can 
possibly be. Jehoshaphat was not thus to be silenced. He knew 
Ahab's character, and probably secretly suspected from the facts men- 
tioned that Micaiah was a true prophet—the very man he wanted. 
“Let not the king say so,” was his courtly but significant reply—sig- 
nificant that he would not be satisfied unless Micaiah should be called. 
So an officer was dispatched by Ahab to bring him—meantime the 
four hundred prophets continued to deliver their pretended messages 
before the two potentates, impiously simulating inspiration. One of 
them—Zedekiah son of Chenaanah'—went even farther. Making 


1 It is needless to say that this was not the canonical prophet Zedekiah. 
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himself horns of iron he falsely declared that God had appointed them 
as the symbol of victory. “With these,” said he, “thou shalt push 
the Syrians until thou shalt have consumed them.” Probably these 
wicked deceivers felt the more safe in predicting future triumphs for 
Ahab, on account of his former splendid successes against the same 
foe he intended now to attack. 

If Micaiah did not join in this impious imposture, it was not be- 
cause the tempter was wanting at his ear. The officer sent to sum- 
mon him to the royal presence informed him of the general verdict, 
and urged him “to let his word be like that of the [other] prophets 
and to speak good.” In so doing there was safety, honor, and emol- 
ument. But his noble reply deserves to be emblazoned in letters of 
gold, and to be taken as a motto by every servant of Jesus Christ. 
“ As Jehovah liveth, what Jehovah saith unto me, that will I speak.” 
The true minister of the Gospel acts on the same principle. For he 
searches the Scriptures with pains-taking and prayer, and what he 
there finds that Jehovah saith, that he faithfully declares. He may 
be alone in this. And other religious teachers around him may be 
teachers of falsehood, or at least involved in serious error. Strong 
selfish motives may tempt him to conformity. It may even be urged 
upon him under u.e guise of peace and Christian union. But the true 
minister is inflexible. Kindly, but unfalteringly, in due time and 
manner, he endeavors faithfully to proclaim the whole counsel of God, 
whether men will hear or forbear. 

Milton’s description of Abdiel applies to the true minister under 
such circumstances, as it does to Micaiah against the four hundred. 


Faithful found 
Among the faithless; faithful only he; 
Among innumerable false unmoved, 
Unshaken, unsubdued, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal. 
Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth or change his constant mind, 
Though single. 


But how much more joyful when he can be like Abdiel on his 
return, of whom it is said 


The easier conquest now 
Remains thee ; aided by this host of friends, 
Back on thy foes more glorions to return. 


In this age of compromise and “unsectarianism,” more intolerant 
and proscriptive than bigotry itself, every true man needs to remem- 
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ber that the eternal rock-ground of truth is immutable; that God 
and one are a majority, and that his only anxiety should be 


To stand approved in sight of God though worlds 
Judge him perverse. 


Micaiah came before the two kings, and we are astonished, at the 
first glance, to read that he replied at once to Ahab’s query in the 
very words of the false prophets. “Go and prosper, for Jehovah 
will deliver it unto the king’s hand.” A moment’s reflection will 
enable us to understand this apparent anomaly. We read only the 
words—we do not hear the tones in which they were uttered, or see 
the manner. It is certain that there was no intention to deceive, and 
that Ahab was not deceived. He perceived that the answer was 
ironical—a mocking but just reproof. It is as if Micaiah had said, 
“What you really wish is, not advice from Heaven, but approval of 
your plan. What you wish to hear is, Go and prosper, and so I say 
it. Counsel is useless to a mind made up. Divine guidance will be 
spurned by a mind wedded to its own vanities. Go, then, by all means, 
and prosper as they prosper who regard not God.” The tone and 
manner of Micaiah exceedingly irritated the wicked king. “ How 
many times,” said he, “shall [ adjure thee that thou tell me nothing 
but the truth in the name of Jehovah ?”—1. e. how many times shall 
I have to put thee under oath in order to get at the real truth? He 
was not reproaching Micaiah with violating an oath—for none had 
been administered. He referred to the future. He virtually put the 
prophet under oath. He desired the truth, but, like many others, he 
desired that truth to be in accordance with his own wishes and would 
be satisfied with nothing else. Yet a patent fabrication would not 
answer the. purpose. 

So adjured, Micaiah at once changed his tone and proceeded to a 
clear utterance of the truth as God had revealed it to him in vision. 
“T saw all Israel scattered upon the hills as sheep that have not a 
shepherd; and Jehovah said: These have no master, let them return 
every man to his house in peace.” The prophet paused. The inter- 
pretation was obvious. The vision clearly portended disaster and 
defeat, the rout of the army and the death of Ahab. This the wicked 
monarch understood, and turning to Jehoshaphat he said, “Did not 
I tell thee that he would prophesy no good concerning me, but evil ?” 
Thus he refused to believe the divine message, accounting it only as 
the product of the prophet’s personal dislike or of a perverse chance. 

Then Micaiah said, “Hear thou therefore the word of Jehovah.” 
And he proceeded to relate a second vision more remarkable than the 
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first and which is found in verses 19-23 of the 22d chapter of 1 
Kings. This vision is of such a singular and unique character, and 
has received from some popular commentators such an extraordinary 
interpretation, that it is worth our while to examine it carefully. 

In that vision Micaiah had seen Jehovah seated on a throne and 
surrounded by a spiritual host, as an Eastern monarch sits sur- 
rounded by his servants, respectfully standing in his presence, and 
waiting to do his bidding. With these, as in Cabinet council, Heaven’s 
King was holding a consultation as to how Ahab should be induced 
to go on a military enterprise against Ramoth-in-Gilead in order that 
he might fall there,—that being represented as a fixed object to be 
by some means and without fail accomplished. One suggested this, 
another that. At length still another spirit was seen to come forward, 
proposing himself to go and be a “lying spirit,” leading Ahab’s pro- 
phets to delude him, so that, deceived by their false promises of suc- 
cess, he shovld go and perish. “And Jehovah said, Thou shalt per- 
suade him and prevail also; go forth and do so.” 

This vision has been by some regarded as literal; 1. e., that the 
scene thus represented actually took place in heaven, at least for sub- 
stance, and that God did actually commission a lying spirit to go forth 
and move the prophets to what ‘we are compelled to characterize as 
falsehood, fraud, and forgery. 

To this view there are insuperable objections. 1st. If we suppose 
the substance of this vision to be matter of fact revealed to Micaiah, 
we shall be obliged to believe things revolting, absurd, and contrary 
to the revealed character and truth of God. We shall be obliged to 
suppose that God, the infinite and eternal, before whom angels bow and 
archangels veil their faces, does actually consult with them with re- 
gard to his unchangeable plans. We shall be obliged to suppose either 
: that some of the holy angels are lying spirits, or at least can become 
so when occasion requires; or else that evil demons, long since cast 
down from their high estate, are permitted to enter heaven, mingle 
in its councils, and converse familiarly with the Infinitely Pure One. 
We shall be obliged to suppose that a God whose very nature is truth 
and veracity, who is not a man that he should lie, and who has threat- 
ened all liars with the lake of fire and brimstone, did actually send a 
spirit to inspire a lie in his own name; 2. ¢., to perpetrate a forgery 
of his holy prophetic word with the divine approval; and to move 
false and wretched mercenaries to commit one of the greatest crimes 
in the whole catalogue of impieties, namely, to speak in God’s name 
as his truth, what he had never spoken, and for doing which he 
threatened Zedekiah son of Chenaanah with condign punishment. 
All of which is revoltingly and unutterably absurd, contrary to all 
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that the Bible teaches us of God and of right, and insufferably derog- 
atory to the character of our Heavenly Father, who tempts no one 
neither is tempted of evil. 

Similar though less gross conclusions are inevitable to a literal in- 
terpretation of the appearance of Satan among the “sons of God,” as 
recorded in the book of Job. Into this error they have fallen who 
have failed to perceive that that wonderful composition is not a histo- 
ry, but a splendid and inspired dramatic poem (founded indeed on 
fact), and intended to discuss the mystery of the divine providential 
government of the world,’ and must be interpreted accordingly. 

2d. It is a fact as seen in the history of this transaction, that God 
himself, so far from deceiving Ahab, sent the only true prophet who 
appeared on the scene, to expose the whole imposture aid its conse- 
-quences beforehand, so that forewarned it was in Ahab’s power to 
desist, if he had chosen. To suppose, then, that God first literally 
inspired a lie and afterwards the truth, is to asperse his majesty not 
only with the charge of deception but also with that of folly. 

Since we cannot regard this vision as a transcript of an actual oc- 
currence, we must regard it, like so many other prophetic visions, as 
symbolizing and shadowing forth certain great facts and principles in 
the government of God; facts which it greatly concerned Ahab at 
that crisis to understand and to regard. It was admirably adapted 
to the habits of thought and figurative style then and now character- 
istic of the Orientals, and if we reflect upon it in the light of the 
teachings of Scripture, we shall find no difficulty in understanding it, 
as they undoubtedly did who listened to the words of Micaiah. 

God reigns over all beings and all things, accomplishing his holy 
will, and using, as of right he may, all agencies and all creatures to 
fulfil his righteous and all-wise plans. Good beings serve him vol- 
untarily ; evil beings do evil as far as he permits; but he overrules 
their evil deeds so as to promote his own good and excellent designs, 
No thanks to them, no excuse for them, no good to them; for they 
sin of their own free will, and it is not in their intents to serve him, 
but the contrary. Illustrious is his power and wisdom, which make 
the wrath both of men and of fiends to praise him, while he restrains 
the remainder thereof and punishes the evil-doer. This use of all 
agencies, especially of all spiritual agencies, is what seems to us to be 
signified by the representation of Jehovah served by spirits of all 
kinds, evil included. Wicked men, we remember, are termed his 
sword, and a heathen prince his shepherd.? 


1 See Introduction and Notes in Dr. Conant’s “Job with Notes for the English Reader.” 
2 Psalm xvii. 13. Isaiah xliv. 28. 
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Ahab was an exceedingly wicked man, and the measure of his ini- 
quity was full. God had determined that he should meet his doom in 
a warlike expedition to which he foreknew his own vain heart would 
prompt him, and in which he would be led to persevere by the lies of 
the false prophets. . Whether their impostures were the product of 
their own wickedness alone, or were suggested by a lying spirit from 
the “nether deep,” self-sent and with purpose hostile to God and all 
good, is not material. It is impossible for God to lie; therefore it is 
impossible that he himself or any commissioned agent of his should 
have inspired this delusion. But the representation of Jehovah send- 
ing the spirit who proposed to deceive signifies that God would use 
the deceptions of the wicked as an instrument for punishing the 
flagitious guilt of Ahab. Thus judicially blinded for his sins, provi- 
dentially led where delusion would meet him, and suffered, though . 
not without unmistakable warning, to fall into the snare, he should go 
to his fate. Moreover, it is worthy of notice that even in this symbolic 
yision, it is not Jehovah but a spirit who proposes the imposture. 
This signifies that it was the free act of the deceivers which Divine 
wisdom overruled to the accomplishment of his own purposes. Thus 
did God overrule the free wickedness of others to bring on this 
great sinner the punishment of his enormous guilt. Thus does he 
ever confound the counsels of the wicked, and dashing them one 
against another, force from them a service which they have no inten- 
tion of rendering but cannot withhold. For all his works shall praise 
him ;.and he who will not serve him as a loving child must serve him 
as a chained galley-slave, without merit and without reward. 

It is hardly necessary to sketch the results of this strange mingling 
of imposture and of warning from heaven. Ahab, as.God very well 
foreknew, hardened his heart, cast the faithful Micaiah into prison, 
and persuaded the credulous Jehoshaphat not only to accompany him 
in this heaven-defying enterprise, but to take the post of danger and 
ostentatious display in the day of battle. The folly of the King of 
Judah nearly destroyed him; but Ahab was not saved by his perfid- 
ious craft. Every threatening of God, as well as every promise, is 
yea and amen. God can accomplish with perfect ease ‘all his purposes 
both of grace and of judgment. Thesinner fights against God in vain, 
and wherever he may be, there at the appointed time the eternally 
chosen arrow strikes him to the heart. Ahab was slain, and his 
wretched soul departed to enter on endless ages of gathering guilt 
and of deepening gloom. His army was dispersed, the Syrian tri- 
umphed, and the prophesy of Micaiah was fulfilled. 

It appears to us that the statement, without further argument, of 
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this interpretation of Micaiah’s vision commends itself to every 
thoughtful mind as unquestionably true; the wonder is that commen- 
tators could have preferred to it one fraught with such monstrous 
consequences as attach to a “literal” understanding of it, or that any 
one could receive such a view of it in any case. That the subject is 
one of intense interest in its practical applications is also evident. To 
elaborate these would be a work more fitting perhaps to the pulpit 
than to the pages of a publication like this QUARTERLY; but it may 
not be out of place to indicate briefly one or two of them. 


I. In view of this Scriptural teaching we are confirmed in a very 
high but cautious position as to the doctrine of Predestination ; or 
rather of the Divine Sovereign control of all events, evil included. 
We are not permitted, indeed, to regard God as the author, aider or 
abettor of any moral wrong, or as having any feeling towards it less 
than the most positive and intense hatred, abhorrence and loathing. 
But then, on the other hand, we must not think of him as suffering 
evil to enter at unawares, so to speak, or because he cannot well help 
it—or reduce such Scriptural statements as that God hardened Pha- 
raoh’s heart to the mere reflex action of Pharaoh’s own wickedness. 
We are bold to affirm that wherever evil is, it is there because God 
distinctly and from eternity determined that creatures should within 
certain limits have liberty to sin if they choose. This he determined, 
well-knowing that in many cases they would choose to sin; he there- 
fore suffers it, not because he is compelled to do so or could not pre- 
vent it, but because in his infinite wisdom he sees that it is best that 
he should suffer it. Wherever it is not best for him to do so, there 
he restrains. He interweaves the evil deeds of bad men and of friends 
into his good plans, forcing out of them a good foreign to their malign 
nature, and which only his wisdom could bring from so unpropitious a 
cause; and he often uses the wickedness of one creature to punish 
that of another. 

It is well to remember that evil is not a power beyond the divine 
control, but under it. When the mysteries which beset this subject 
press our spirits we must hold fast to two essential points. First, 
that God tempts no one to evil, nor can be tempted by evil. Second, 
that he works Aut things after the counsel of his own will. He does 
govern his own universe ; nothing happens but by his decree absolute 
or permissive; and all shall in the end subserve his high purpose of 
infinite goodness and grace. 


II. The delusion into which Ahab fell is not without many paral- 
2H 
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lels in the history of our race. Heathen observers have declared that 
whom the gods wish to destroy they first make mad. This principle 
is specially applicable in regard to fatal errors in religion. A person 
38 perhaps brought up piously, but he will not obey the gospel, and 
indulges in sin. He slights the calls of divine mercy and hardens his 
heart. How often you shall find him, after a course of years thus 
spent, falling in with some monstrous error, listening, liking, and at 
last firmly believing. This is a judgment for persistent sin and unbe- 
lief. God in wrath leaves the wretched man to himself—perhaps as 
a punishment for his guilt leads him providentially where this error 
will meet him—certainly orders events so that it may meet him to 
his complete undoing. This is judicial blindness. And if I am called 
in question for such a statement of God’s dealings, I shelter myself 
under the authority of Inspiration. What less than this can Micaiah’s 
vision mean? What less the dreadful language—dreadful but true— 
in 2 Thessalonians ii. 11, 12 (revised version), “And for this cause 
God sends them a working of delusion in order that they may believe 
the lie [whatever particular lie it may be] that they all may be judged 
who believed not the thuth but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” 

It is a dangerous thing to persist in sin, or to tamper with error. 
God may in judgment providentially send a working of delusion 
which shall so blind the soul that it shall discover its mistake only 
when it is too late. 


Thus it appears that the vision of Micaiah furnishes to the religious 
teacher a view of God on the throne of universal dominion, calculated 
at once to fill the humble believer with joyful trust and holy confi- 
dence ; and to alarm the evil-doer with the overwhelming thought 
that he can neither outwit his Maker, free himself from his control, 
or avert his judgments. But he can ruin himself. 


Diving and finding no pearls in the sea, 
Blame not the ocean, the fault is in thee. 


JAMES W. WILLMARTH. 
SourH READING, Mass. 














EDITORIAL NOTES. 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 


Although the progress of ritualism in the Church of England has 
attracted special attention during the past few years, and is becoming 
every day more alarming to the really Protestant members of that 
communion, other questions also, bearing upon the constitution and 
work of the church, have been subjected to fresh examination, and new 
methods of Christian labor have been tried. One of these questions 
relates to the propriety of restoring in some form the Female Diaconate 
of the early church, and has been discussed by several writers, especially 
by the Rev. J. 8. Howson, D. D., in a volume on Deaconesses, and by 
John Malcom Ludlow in a volume on Woman’s Work in the Church. 
Thesé writers have both succeeded in making their works interesting and 
instructive. They have presented numerous facts, illustrative of the 
important subject which they treat, in a manner sure to awaken thought 
and inquiry in the mind of a Christian reader; but they seem to have 
been trammelled in their discussion by looking at every thing from the 
point of view natural to an English Churchman. Speaking of deacon- 
esses, Dr. Howson says, (p. 49): ‘‘On the whole, it may be fairly con- 
cluded that in the general view of the Primitive Church, these female 


1 Deaconesses; or the Official Help of Women in Parochial Work and in Charitable Institu- 
tions. . . By the Rev. J. 8. Howson D.D., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool ; 
Joint author of the Life and Epistles of St. Paul; ete. London, 1862. Woman's Work in 
the Church. Historical Notes on Deaconesses and Sisterhoods. By John Malcom Ludlow. 
London, 1865. 
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officers held a semi-ecclesiastical position. They were distinguished, by 
a very definite line of demarcation, from the clergy; they did not live 
in’ any monastic or conventual state; and yet, by reason of having pre- 
scribed duties connected with religion, they were, to some extent, sepa- 
rated from the laity.”” He traces the gradual ‘abolition of the female 
diaconate to the general prevalence of infant baptism, and especially to 
the substitution of sprinkling with water for immersion, to the growth 
of superstitious feelings associated with the idea of ordination, and 
above all to the progress of conventual monasticism, the system of free 
deaconesses giving way before the more rigid Religious Orders (p. 51). 
The treatise of Mr. Ludlow gives a more complete and satisfactory his- 
tory of woman’s official work in the church than does the volume of Dr. 
Howson; but the latter affords ample information in respect to the dea- 
coness institutions on the continent, as that at Kaiserswerth, where 
Florence Nightingale received part of the training which fitted her for 
such usefulness, that at Strasburg, also on the Rhine, and the one at 
Saint Loup in Switzerland. We commend these volumes, and especially 
the subject which they discuss, to the consideration of all who wish to 
bring the churches of modern Christendom into as close agreement as 
possible with those of the apostolic age. 


The Bampton Lectures for 1866, by the Rev. Henry P. Liddon, on 
The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, have recently been 
published in England, and deserve to be re-published in this country. 
For it is not too much to say of these discourses that they conclusively 
prove the true deity of Christ to be a doctrine of Holy Scripture and 
successfully repel the chief modern assaults upon this great truth. It is 
refreshing to turn from the romantic and irreverent pages of the Vie de 
Jesu, or from the ingenious but doubtful speculations of Ecce Homo, to 
a work in which good sense and genuine faith are united with ample 
learning and a vigorous style. When reading such Lectures as these, it 
is easy to believe that the sceptical writers of the present day are blindly 
serving the truth which they assail, by compelling the friends of that 
truth to test it more carefully and exhibit its character more fully. 


The Romish Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception traced from its 
source, is the title of a work by Dr. Edward Preuss of Berlin, translated 
by George Gladstone, and just published by the Messrs. Clark, of Edin- 
burgh. This monograph will repay careful study. It illustrates the 
thoroughness of German research without the heaviness of style which 
sometimes attends it. The writer thus speaks in his Preface: ‘God's 
wars have been, and must be carried on, so long as the world stands. 
We cannot, therefore, venture to lay down the sword drawn against 
Romish error, for at the present time it is no less alive than that of 
rationalism. Pope Pius the Ninth has even declared, so lately as the 
8th of December, 1854, that the Virgin Mary was conceived without 
original sin, and that whosoever denies that has made shipwreck of 
faith. This doctrine we here bring to trial, not merely because it.is the 
newest fruit of the Papacy, but more especially, because it can be shown 
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more clearly as to this one than as to any other, how unapostolical, how 
modern, this system is, which gives itself out as apostolical and old.” 


GERMANY. 


Infant-baptism and Church-discipline. The Scripturalness of the same 
in the Evangelical Church shown against the Baptists, by Pastor Kefer- 
stein, and The right Doctrine of Baptism, with warnings against the 
Errors and False Pretences of the Baptists or Rebaptizers, by Pastor A. 
Fisher, are the titles of two small works recently published. We do 
not call attention to them because of their intrinsic importance; for they 
present no new arguments in favor of pedobaptism or against immersion, 
but rather because they represent numerous discourses and pamphlets, 
given to the public every year, of late, for the purpose of checking the 
progress of Baptist principles in Germany. The multiplication of 
treatises in defence of infant baptism and of attacks upon the views and 
practice of Baptists, is an evidence that our sentiments are spreading 
among the people. We look upon them therefore as an omen of good. 
In a conversation with Dr. Twesten of Berlin, about five years since, he 
complained to us of the activity of the Baptists in Germany, saying that 
the people were already Christians, on the way to heaven, and that our 
brethren disturbed the churches, drawing after them the most earnest 
and spiritual members of the Lutheran body. The same complaint was 
made by other distinguished theologians, and it was easy to see that a 
feeling of anxiety for the state religion was beginning to pervade their 
minds. This feeling has evidently increased from year to year since 
that time. The question, whether church and state ought not to be 
separated, is awakening earnest inquiry, and the difference between a 
merely nominal, sacramental Christianity and a personal faith which 
works by love and moulds the entire life is making itself understood by 
a great people. The labors of Dr. Oncken and his associates have already 
borne much fruit and are likely to bear still more. 


We notice that a fifth and improved Edition of Luthardt’s Apologetic 
Lectures on the Fundamental Truths of Christianity,? has appeared 
_ during the last quarter. It is a work of sterling merit, and the large 
circulation which it has gained in Germany is a cheering fact. Discuss- 
ing, as it does, with marked ability, the deepest matters of religion, 
and breasting with firmness and skill the tide of scientific naturalism 
which now sets against the essential truths of Christianity, it cannot fail 
of strengthening many whose faith is weak and of delivering some who 
have been taken in the snares of error. An earlier edition of the work 
has just been given to the public by the Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh, in 
a good English translation. 


1 Die Kindertaufe und die Kirchenzucht, Die Schriftmassigkeit derselben in der Evange- 
lischen Kirche gegen die Baptisten nachgewiesen, von Past. Fried. Keferstein. Dresden, 1867. 
Die rechte Lehre von der Taufe nebst Warnungen von den Irrlehren und Vorspiegelungen 
der Baptisten oder Wiedertaiifer. von Past. A. Fisher, 1867. 


2 Apologetische Vortrige tiber die Grundwarheiten des Christenthums im Winter 1864 zu 
Leipzig gehalten von C. E. Luthardt. 1 Thl. 5. verb. Aufl. 
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Dorner’s History of Protestant Theology,’ as might have been ex- 
pected from its author’s known ability, is eagerly welcomed by Protes- 
tant scholars. It isa comprehensive work, but a large part of it is very 

‘ properly given to the course of theological investigation and speculation 
in Germany. The work cannot be mastered at a reading, but must be 
studied in order to be appreciated. We commend it to those who wish 
to find the radical distinction between the Papal system and Protest- 
antism, and to follow the deepest currents of religious thought through 
the last three centuries. 


The Idea of the Absolute Personality, or God and his Relation to the 
World, especially to Human Personality? The historical portions of this 
work are instructive, but the speculative portions are of doubtful value. 
The author does not seem to understand the Christian idea of God, and 
we fear his two elaborate volumes will not establish the minds of men in 
the truth. Yet they may be profitably examined by men who are will- 
ing to sift the chaff from the wheat in their reading. 

Avan Hovey. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Church Polity. A Treatise on Christian Churches and the Christian 
Mimstry. By Henry J. Rieter, D. D., Late Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties in Newton Theological Institution, 
and Author of Notes on the Gospels, The Acts, etc. Boston: Graves 
& Young. 


“What he [Archbishop Whately] did for me, in point of religious 
opinion,” says Dr. Newman, “was first to teach me the existence of the 
Church as a substantive body or corporation.” When we fancy such a 
man as Newman or his teacher looking over this volume, we can almost 
see the look of incredulity with which he would scrutinize its definitions 
of Church Polity. ‘‘ Polity,” he would say, ‘“‘zoderefa / here’s nothing of 
the kind, nor any subject of which such a quality could be predicated. 
If the book proves anything, it proves that a church is a body that in 
the nature of things can neither be nor possess a polity.” There would 
be force in the criticism, and if certain ideas which Dr. Ripley repudiates 
had never been accepted and allowed to mould ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments, it is likely that some different title would have been found under 


1 Geschichte der protestantischen Theologie, besonders in Deutschland, nach ihrer princi- 
piellen Bewegung und im Zusammenhang mit dem religidsen sittlichen und intellectuellen 
Leben, dargestellt von Dr. I. A Dorner, Miinchen, 1867. 


2 Die Idee der absoluten Persénlichkeit, oder, Gott und sein Verhiltniss zur Welt insbe- 
sondere zur menschlichen Persénlichkeit, von Dr. F. W. Hanne. I. II. 2d Aufg Hannover, 
1865. 
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which to digest the substance of the handsome volume before us. But 
the term has gained a fixed place in the literature of the subject; and 
the kind of organization in which the simple idea of Christian fellowship 
embodied itself under the leading of inspired teaching and divine Provi- 
dence, standing as it does in complete antagonism with traditional systems 
of ecclesiastical polity and offering itself to supplant them, may for the 
purposes of discussion be fitly compared with them under a common 
appellation. 

But this work is not controversial in itscharacter. It does not criticise 
systems which the author regards as unscriptural. That such systems 
exist is of course here and there implied. But the plan of the treatise is 
to exhibit the primitive method of church organization and action, 
as the norm of a true ecclesiastical system, and having traced its 
outlines as indicated in the New Testament, to leave the reader to judge 
between it and any other which would dispute its title to acceptance. A 
marked excellence of the work is the thoroughness of its Scriptural expo- 
sition. Its completeness in this respect is in striking contrast with its 
utter silence, as to all important points, on the testimonies and traditions 
of uninspired “antiquity.” The Ignatian controversy is not so much as 
alluded to. It is conceded that the original church constitution was sup- 
planted at a very early period, and no presumptions drawn from the an- 
tiquity of another system can avail to contradict the express evidence of 
the New Testament. The famous argument of Chillingworth,—that 
Episcopacy existed as early as the second century, and that it could not 
so soon have prevailed unless it were of apostolic origin,—besides the 
doubt resting on the given premise, is inconclusive. 

Whether this characteristic of the work is a ground for unqualified 
commendation may admit of doubt. The system so clearly expounded 
might seem to claim a defence against those reasonings, some of them 
specious if not forcible, by which it is assailed. Arguments not antici- 
pated, striking the mind suddenly, sometimes derive force from that very 
circumstance. It seems that here is something important that could not 
have been thought of! Such surprises may not unsuitably be provided 
against. It may be, on the other hand, that the Scriptural evidence will 
have a more conclusive force with many minds from the very simplicity 
in which it is made to appear, unmingled and unincumbered with issues 
taken on lower fields of controversy. 

Dr. Ripley lays down some principles which, if carried out in practice 
to their full extent, would seriously modify the practice of our churches. 
In those instances, certainly, he has not reasoned backward from his 
denominational position to an interpretation of Scripture, but follows his 
views of Scriptural teaching to their results without favor or hesitation. 
Thus, in treating of the distinctive province of ministers he remarks: 


While a prescribed duty is to be honored in its observance, the questions of time and place 
and agents are subordinate. Christianity is not a system of ceremonies, but of vital princi- 
ples. The idea of official sanctity, or of the necessity that a religious act be performed by 
official hands in order to be acceptable to God and valuable to men, has no place in the New 
Testament. If, indeed, baptism were appointed as indispensable to the remission of sins, then 
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great care would be requisite that the act should be performed with punctilious exactness by 
a man holding a certain relative position, or to whom a certain undefinable influence had 
been imparted, that it might accompany his official acts. But as baptism is mainly declara- 
tory on the part of the person baptized that he has become a disciple of Christ, and that, as 
such, it is his purpose henceforth to lead a holy life, the whole design of baptism, sacred as 
the rite is, is answered, by whomsoever administered, if there be a just sense of its intent on 
the part of him who is baptized. (p. 223.) 


That baptism should ordinarily be administered by a minister of the 
gospel, he still insists, as a matter of order and propriety, but not of such 
necessity as that it must be foregone where no minister can be had to per- 
form the service. But this doctrine fairly implies the same liberty in 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper; nor does he shrink from that 
application of it: 

If it be asked whether the administration of the Lord’s Supper does not, as much as that of 

baptism, belong distinctively to the office of a minister, it may be replied, that parity of reason, 
particularly in reference to regularity, would seem to require this. Still, the New Testament 
contains nothing which thus limits it. The language of our Lord’s commission to the apostles is 
noticeable: He directs them to disciple and baptize the nations, and to teach those who are 
baptized to observe all things which he had commanded. The Lord’s Supper was, doubtless, 
included among the things which the disciples should be taught to observe ; but no intimation 
is given in regard to the persons who should preside on such occasions. It may then be ques- 
tioned whether it does not differ in this particular from baptism; and whether it is not more 
properly viewed as of the nature of a devout social meal in commemoration of Christ. . 
And if we regard the Lord’s Supper as a social Christian ordinance, designed, not so much for 
presenting divine truth to the public, as for benefiting the disciples themselves, maintaining 
an ever fresh remembrance of their Lord, and binding themselves together as joint partakers 
of faith and hope in him, and if, therefore, it be properly regarded as a comparatively retired 
observance, there would be no incongruity in any grave member of a church superintending 
it in the absence of a minister. Still, Christian propriety requires, as a general rule, that it be 
superintended by a minister, particularly by the pastor. (pp. 224, 225.) 

And yet if the true theory of the Lord’s Supper has been presented, it 
would seem that the pastor presides not in virtue of his character as a 
minister, but only as the first officer of the church, and that when absent 
or when that office is vacant, the next in official rank, e. g., the senior 
deacon, or the deacons collectively should preside. And thus a church 
unable to sustain a pastor might still maintain the observance of the 
ordinances. ‘The question is one that deserves careful consideration. 
Churches ought not to be abridged of any permitted means of grace, 
through poverty or other involuntary deprivation of ministerial labors. 
And on the other hand, they should not be encouraged on questionable 
grounds to adopt a course which might have the effect to disparage the 
dignity and sanctity of the Lord’s Supper and to impair its value as a 
spiritual privilege. 

But whatever may be our judgment of particular points, the work as a 
whole is one that we should be glad to see in the hands of our ministers 
and of church-members generally. It is a manual of practical suggestions 
on numerous matters intimately affecting the life and fruitfulness of our 
churches. We need for the best interests of Christian enterprise to have 
a well-founded faith that the order and methods of our working are 
according to the pattern shown in the Scriptures. We need to feel that 
we have warrant in holy writ for the challenge we habitually send forth 
against the hierarchical and. consolidated systems of church government 
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which prevail so extensively in Christendom and fill so much of the view 
as we look back upon the external history of Christianity. We are 
thankful to the author for so valuable an auxiliary to the apologetics of 
our denomination. To “the past and present members of Newton Theo- 
logical Institution,” in whose memories the instructions of Professor 
Ripley abide as a fresh impulse to gratitude,—to whom this volume is 
dedicated—it must possess special worth and interest. 


The Mystery of Iniquity Unveiled ; or Popery Unfolded and Refuted, 
and its Destination Shown in the Inght of Prophetic Scripture, 
in Seven Discourses, by CHANDLER Curtis. Boston: Crocker & 
Brewster. 


It is safe to presume, from the terms employed in this title, that the 
author of these discourses did not design them for the conversion of 
Roman Catholics to the Protestant faith. He doubtless proposes merely 
to inform Protestant Christians of the true character, the unfounded pre- 
tensions and the pernicious errors of Romanism,—a purpose that cannot 
be deemed superfluous while Protestant parents are so much in the habit 
of sending their daughters to Romish seminaries. Its statements of 
Popish doctrine are drawn from respectable authorities and may be 
generally confided in as authentic. We note occasionally a failure to 
make distinctions which Romanists insist upon as necessary to do justice 
to their faith. In the discourse on Idolatry, e. g., the different degrees 
of veneration recognized by the Romish divines are not sufficiently dis- 
criminated, but are grouped together under the general head of worshap. 
But the adoration of the host and of the Virgin Mary, and the invocation of 
saints, are practices that are held to have very different meaning in the 
theology of the church, however difficult it may be to distinguish between 
them in practice. The mass of Romanists no doubt practice idolatry, but 
it is not so clear that their church teaches it. And it seems to us that 
the recent literature of the subject is insufficiently exhibited. Scott’s 
and Adam Clarke’s Commentaries, Edgar’s Variations, and Cramp’s Text 
Book of Popery, however excellent, each in its way, are quoted in, many 
instances where we should prefer to see a reference to something fresher 
and nearer to the thought of to-day. 


Conversations on Ritwalism. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


A rector inclined to ritualism converses with a parishioner on the 
beauties, advantages and spiritual efficacy of the high style of ritual now 
captivating so many in the Episcopal church. Mr. Brown is instructed, 
among other things, how savages are to be impressed with the greatness 
of God by a sense of the bigness of the church in which he is worshipped, 
and with the glory of the Divine perfections by the richness of its fur- 
nishings and the pomp of the service; how “‘the most minute details in the 
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old economy must have some counterpart in the Christian church,”— 
priesthood, vestments, altars, for instance; how Christ and the apostles 
worshipped in the liturgical way; how Chrysostom overcame “ Arian 
dissent” not by preaching so much as “‘by organizing far more magnifi- 
cent processions, with all the apparatus of crosses, banners, and incense, 
together with the aid of powerful and well-trained choirs, chanting 
hymns more swinging and effective than his rivals had used;’”’ and how 
much more efficient missions to the heathen might become by “ laying 
out”’ a little more in the same line,—and many other things equally con- 
vincing. Mr. Brown, to do him justice, is all that such a rector could 
‘desire, eminently docile, appreciative, sympathetic, so teachable that a 
very little hint is enough to set him going in the spontaneous develop- 
ment of the parson’s ideas, and apparently without so much as a capa- 
city for doubting any thing that is told him on the authority of his min- 
ister. If he were a hearer of the Berean sort, or like unto some naughty 
“dissenters,” we do not know what difference it might have made in the 
style of this little book. But the author does not seem to have fairly 
estimated the fact that not all readers into whose hands his tractate may 
fall are so submissive. We fear that he will have to encounter some far 
less reverent manifestations of opinion. 


The Household of Sir Thomas More. By the Author of “ Mary 
Powell.” New Edition, with an Appendix. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 


Jaques Bonneval ; or the Days of the Dragonnades. By the Author of 
“Mary Powell,” etc. 


Historical fiction has assumed a new form within a few years. The 
novelist formerly told his story as the historian does his, in his own 
words, in the style proper to a writer of the present day, though relating 
events that were supposed to have occurred at some earlier period. 
That was the method of Scott and his imitators. The fashion now popu- 
lar is for the author to personate a writer contemporary with the events. 

The, author of “ Mary Powell” is among the more successful of this 
class of writers. Her knowledge of history and her ready sympathy with 
the characters she represents, enable her to draw pictures which are as 
true to the reality as they well could be without losing their hold on the 
minds of readers. Her style of language, too, in ‘The Household of Sir 
Thomas More,” though in its essential spirit modern, as it could not help 
being, is yet so tinctured with the antique as to harmonize with the date 
assumed. The work purports to be made up of passages from the diary of 
Margaret, the favorite daughter of Sir Thomas. Erasmus is of the 
household, or a frequent visitor, and a very pleasant view is given of 
their manner of life, terminating, however, with the scaffold scene, the 
immortal truth of which is so “ beyond all art’ that fiction must copy 
without daring to improve it. As Sir Thomas More is the hero of the 
fiction, the unheroic part of the story is of course left out. The fact that 
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he was a persecutor of Protestants, a zealous and uncompromising 
Papist, and that he died as a martyr to the doctrine of the Pope’s suprem- 
acy, are circumstances that the reader of these handsome pages would not 
suspect, unless informed from other sources. We do not mention this as 
an objection to the work. A daughter's diary would not contain reflec- 
tions upon her father’s character or principles. Language might indeed 
have been used referring to such things in the approving or indifferent 
way natural to one who esteemed them all to be right. But, at all events, 
we think the appendix calls for enlargement. "What purports to be the 
historical voucher for the story should show the shades as well as the 
lights of the picture. 

“Jaques Bonneval” is a tale of the Huguenot persecutions in France, 
during the reign of Louis XIV. It is a beautiful story, indicating more 
dramatic power than the other. Being a supposed translation from the 
French, no archaism of style was needed, and we suspect that the author 
found the freedom from such literary trammels a relief and a stimulus. 


American Edition of Dr. William Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
Revised and Edited by Professor H. B. Hackett, D. D., with the 
codperation of Ezra Abbott, A. M., A. A. 8., Assistant Librarian of 
Harvard University. Parts IV. and V. 


The work is carried on as far as the article Davip. We repeat our 
commendation of it to such as desire to possess the best dictionary of the 
Bible in English in the best form, carefully revised, with its information 
brought down to the present time and to the latest results of investiga- 
tion. 





ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


Deaths of Ministers. James C. pee ge (28 yrs.,) Munroe Co. 
Gabriel Barber, (72 yrs.,) Orange Co., N. C., Va., July 1 
Sept. 6. A. C. A. Simmons, "trenton, La., Jay 16 
aoa —. (56 yrs.,) Brooklin, Me., | Saml. Wait, D. D., ‘Wake Forest, N.C. ee 3 
Lewis F. Williams, (74 yrs. ,) Sampson Co., N UO. 


—— nT Be Bayliss, , (61 yrs.,) Amite City, Miss., June 12. 
June 1 
Wn, A. Chambers, White River, Ind., July 6. Ordinations of Ministers. 


James O. — (50 yrs.,) Stewart Co., "Ga., James H. Allen, Macon, Ga., Aug., 17. 
July 24. James W. Ashton, Waterford, N. Y., Sept. 10. 
sane Curt, (66 yrs. oo Pa., Aug. | Jefferson Austernville, North Bay, N. Y., 


July 2. . 
W.N. Fisher, W. Va., July Nelson Sal Unity, Pendleton Co., Ky., 
Ira Gleason, (60 yrs. .) Scipi 10, hi May 30. July 13. 
Wm. H. Holcombe, Jonesboro, Miss., Aug. 9. | James Barrow, , Ga., June 15. 
Byron Hunt (76 yrs. ,) Brookfield, Pa. ‘July 23. | E. M. Bartlett, Bethel, Me., June 26. 
James Kay, (48 yrs.,) Cascade, Iowa, July 4. | T. W. Bibb, Salem, Ky., July 11. 
Josiah Lemen, DuQuoin, Il., July. J. Henry Brittain, Vineland, N. J., Se " _ 
John M. Roan, Rockbridge, Va., Aug. 17. H. Lansing Burrows, Stanford, Ky., Ju 
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William Capers, Homer, La., Aug. Pn 
R. L. Duncan, Decatur, 'Ga., " Aug. 

J. W. Frazer, New York, N. Y;, ie 21. 
sah H. Gannett, East Gloucester, Mass., 


ss on hd Garner, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 


Josiah R Goddard, Newton, Mass., Sept. 15. 

E. S. Graham, Effingham, Ill, July 21. 

George N. Greene, iverton, R.L, July 3. 

J. D. Grieble, Newport, Ky. June 18. 

J. Govan, Charleston, 8. C:, May 5. 

8. Ham, Darlington, 8. C., May 15. 

J. W. Harvey, awrenceburg. Sy Aug. 16. 

7 Howard, Enosburg, t, Aug. 27. 
ugh Jones, Norton, Ill, June 2 

if jam A. Tones, Columbus, og ’ ow 14. 

John James Lewis, Utica, N. Y., Jul 

William N. Lisle, Rochester, N. a Kept 4. 

W. B. Manzer, Shediac, N. B., Sep 

John W. Marshall, Lymville, a lay 5. 

William H. McKinney, Ebenezer, 0., June 13. 

Peter McLeod, New Castle, N.B., July 24. 

William Newman, Minden, La., June 30. 

George Nicholson, Trenton, N. T., Aug. 28. 

Lewis F. Raymond, Beloit, Wis., Se : 5. 

D. D. Owen, Romulus, N. Y., Sept. 

Thomas G. Rigg, Two Liek, Ky., J oe 21. 

Rowley, Racine, Wis., ‘Aug. a, 

Bush, Shamokin, Pa., " Aug. 29. 

Charles B. Seals, Point Pleasant, I L, June 23. 

W. H. Shedd, North Oxford, Mass., Aug. 28. 

J. M. C. Shumate, Casseta, Ala., June 

G. W. Slater, Middlebur; h, N. Y., June 26. 

Samuel Slaven, Salem, Th May il. 

8. H. Smith, Caxsar’s Creek, O., April 28. 

J. A. Steadman, St. George, N. B. fort 4. 

Ephraim Steed, Sharon, Ga., Jay 0 

D. H. Stoddard, Athol, Mass., Ju y 23. 

Amos Wilson, Granville, Ill., May 18. 

Matthew A. Wilson, Neriah, 'Va., Aug. 19. 

Henderson Young, Gumtown, Tenn. 








Churches Organized. 
San Pablo, Cal., May 30. 
Cartersville, Ga., Aug. 11. 
Teman, Ga., Aug. 16. 
Elm Grove, Me onough Co., Ill., May. 
La Moin, McDonough Co., Iil., June. 
Keithsburg, Mercer Til. , June 1. 
Vandalia, in, June 1 
Andalusia, Rock ialawd Co., Iil., June 22. 
McLean, Iil., Jul y 9. 
Lake, Montgomery Co., Ill., July 13. 
Forsyth, Mercer Co., Ill. , July 27. 
Wyoming, Stark Co., Ill. , Aug. 6. 
Rome, Jefferson Co., Ill., ‘Sept. 
Shobonia, Fayette Co., Til. 
Windsor, Shelby Co., Til. 
Kinmundy, Marion Co.. Ill. 
Clear Creek, Christian Co., Ill. 
Pleasant Ridge, Iowa, May 27. 
South River, toon, J al 
Perryville, Ks., Jul 
Mill Creek, Ky., Taly 2 21. 
Owenton, Ky., July 27. 
Bellevue Prairie, i, June 23. 
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West Amesbury, Mass., July 31. 
Pondville, Mass., Sept. 18. 

Wayland, Mich., June 11. 

Hubbardston, Mich., June 24. 

Pleasanton, Mich., Aug. 27. 

Preston Lake, Min., Aug. 27. 

Baldwin, Miss. July 6. 

Chultahoma, Miss., July 21. 

Calloway Co., Mo., May 1. 

Georgetown, Mo., ‘Aug. 1. 

Everett, Mo., Aug. 16. 

Pleasant Hill, Mo., Aug. 

Camden, N. J., (Broadway suai) Sgt 5. 
Dayton Summit, N. Y., uly 1 

Fort Miller, N. Y. July 10. 

Bainbridge, N. Y., July 31. 

Breeseport, N. Y., Sept. 11. 

Cleves, Ohio, July 15. 

Bridgeport, 0., Qk Zion church,) Sept. 8. 
Cincinnati. O., (Shiloh ed Sept. 15. 
New Brighton, a., June 2 

Franklin, Pa. , July 30. 

Oil Creek, Pa., Aug. 15. 

Coatesville, Pa., Sept. 2. 

Philadelphia, Pa. a emorial church,) Sept. 18 
Kittanning, Pa., 

Canonicut, R. I., A Conteal church,) Aug. 27. 
Branchville, 8. C., ers church,) Apr. 28 
Wadmelaw, 8. C., 

Savanna Grove, 8. C., 7 May 

Sumterville, 8. C., (Shiloh Y harch,) May 25. 
Brom Hill, 8. C., June 1. 

Summerville, 8. ¢., June 9. 

Baldwin, Tenn., July 2. 

Dyersburg, Tenn., July 7. 

Pocahontas, Tenn., Ju y 21. 

Memphis, Tenn., (Chelsea sinh b,) July 19. 
Arlington Hei hts, Va., 

Poplar Lawn, | Aug. 5 

Rio, Wis., July 24. 

Munceytown, Ontario, Sept. 10. 


Meeting Houses Dedicated. 
Tennessee, Hancock Co., Ill., May 
Chicago, Ill, (Stock Yard nision) July 14. 
Seneca, La Salle Co., Ill., 
St. Mary’s, Hancock Co., ri Sept 
Little Prairie, Clay Co., Til. 
Brookfield, Ind., May 12. 
Acton, Ind., May 
Mt. Zion, Todd Bo Ky., July 14. 
Lynn, Mass., (1st church.) June 20. 
Somerville, Mass., = st.,) June 26. 
Charitan, Mo., Jul y 2 
Medford, N. as June or. 
Mannahawkin, 'N. J., July 10. 
Deposit, N. Y., June 26. 
Hicksville, Long Island, N. Y., July. 
Brooklyn, N.Y, (Herkimer st. )) July 21. 
Mt. Zien, ‘Allen Co., Ohio, Aug. 15. 


-| Williams “¥ Pa., (chapel,) June 23. 


Pittston, Pa., June 26. 

Chester, S. C, (Gethsemane church,) May. 

Darlington, 8. C., (Macedonian church,) May 
12. 


Georgetown, S. C. —- church,) June 23. 
Salem, Va., Sept. 1 
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Adam, William, “ Inquiry into the Principles 
of History,” reviewed, 102. 

Alden, Joseph, “Science of Government,” 
noticed, 376. 

Anthropology, the Scriptural, 177, 325, 430 ; 
the Scripture true to the facts of meta- 
physics, 177; nature of man threefold, 
178 ;—the body, 178; the psyche, 179; the 
pneuma, 184; the will, 183; consciousness, 
184; theological bearing of the distinction 
between psyche and pneuma, 185 ; the pneu- 
ma known only from Scripture, 188; Exam- 
ination of Genesis ii. 7,325; 1-Cor. xv. 45, 
327 ; 1 Cor. xv. 44, 333; 1 Cor. xv. 46, 337; 


Heb. iv. 12, 428; 1 Cor. ii. 14, 480; 1]. 


Thess. v. 23, 434; presumption that the 
Scripture uses the terms significantly, 442 ; 
tlie distinction should be formally recog- 
nized in Theology, 444. 

Arctic Researcher, declining interest in, 341; 
its value, 342; its perils overrated, 342; 
the North West Passage demonstrated, 343; 
Sir John Franklin, 344; Interest of Dr, 
Hayes’ book, 347; results of his expedition, 
349; his proposal for further researches, 
351; condition of the Esquimaux, 350. 


Bernard de Morlaix, the Rhythm of, noticed, 
375. 

Bernard's, Thomas Dehany, Bampton Lec- 
tures, notice, 363. 

Bickersteth, E. H., “ Yesterday, To-Day and 
Forever,” noticed, 373. 

Bogatzsky’s “ Golden Treasury,’’ noticed, 381. 

Bonar, Horatius, ‘Hymns of Faith and 
Hope,” noticed, 374. 

Briggs, G. N., Memoir of, noticed, 125. 

Buck’s, Edward, “ Massachusetts Ecclesiasti- 
cal Law, reviewed, 81. 





Chadbourne’s, P. A., “Natural Theology,’ 
noticed, 364. 

Charlesworth’s, M. L., “ Sequel to Ministering 
Children,” noticed, 377. 

Child, G. C., “ Benedicite,” noticed, 366. 

Choate, Rufus, an example of professional 
power, 6. 

Cobbe, Miss F. P., her “ Intuitional Morals,” 
“Broken Lights” and “ Religious Duty,” 
reviewed, 400. 

Communion, Open, 216; said to be the con- 
cealed opinion of many, 217; parties to the 
question, 221 ; precedence of Baptism before 
Communion required by the symbolic im- 
port of each, 224; by their revealed typical 
import, 226 ; theSupper a church ordinance, 
228; restricted Communion proper, even if 
not required by the revealed law, 230. 

Concessions to Unbelief, 244. 

Conversations on Ritualism, noticed, 505. 

Criticism, Literary, defined, 310; has no fixed 
laws, 311; and why, 313; criticism of poe- 
try, 317; characteristics of contemporary 
literature, 323. 

Curtis, Chandler, his ‘Mystery of Iniquity 
Unveiled,” noticed, 505. 


Dance of Modern Society, the, 465 ; an amuse- 
ment, 466 ; relation of Christianity to amuse- 
ment purely negative, 466; the dance not 
mentioned in Scripture, 469; distinguished 
from dancing, 470; its bearing on health, 
470; on economy, 472; its social tendency, 
474; influence on intellectual improve- 
ment, 477; its moral and religious aspects, 
480. 

“ Day-Dawn, the,” noticed, 380. 

“ Donald Fraser,” noticed. 378. 
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Ecclesiastical Record, 128, 255, 384, 507. 

Ecclesiastical Reunions, 357. 

Edinburgh Review, noticed, 381. 

Editorial Notes, 118, 245, 354, 499. 

Educational notices, 120, 248. 

Esquimaux, on Smith’s Sound, rapid extinc- 
tion of, 350. 


« Father Clement,” noticed, 378. 
Foreign Literary Intelligence, 126. 


Genesis, Notes on, by Jacobus, noticed, 252. 

German Rationalism, Popular, 354. 

* Green’s, 8. G., “Public Worship,” reviewed, 
191. 

Greene’s, S. S., Grammar, noticed, 370. 

Guild’s, R. A., History of Brown University, 
noticed, 370. 

Guthrie’s Thomas, ‘Our Father’s Business,” 
and “‘ Out of Harness,” noticed, 370. 


Hamilton, James, ‘‘ The Parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son,” noticed, 254. 

Hayes, I. I., ‘‘ The Open Polar Sea,” reviewed, 
341. 

“ Helena’s Household,” noticed, 379. 

Hertzog’s Encyclopedia, noticed, 359. 

History, is there a Science of? recent discus- 
sions of the question, 102; relation to phy- 
sical science, 103; to moral science, 104; 
causation a universal law, 104; practical 
construction of the science difficult, 106; 
Providential element of history, 114. 

« Homespun,” noticed, 372. 

Hopkins, Bishop, his “ Law of Ritualism,” 
reviewed, 191. 

Hoppin, J. M., his “Old England” noticed, 
371. 

“Household of Sir Thomas More,” noticed, 506. 


Ide, George B., his Bible Pictures noticed, 
363. 

Introduction, 1. 

Intuitional Religion, the, 400; Miss Cobbe’s 
relations to Theodore Parker, 400; her 
view of Church Parties in England, 403; 
caricature of the Evangelicals, 404; doc- 
trine concerning revelation, 409; immor- 
tality, 410; punishment, 412; salvation, 413; 
the Bible, 417; Christ, 419; prayer, 423. 


Jacobus, M. W., Notes on Genesis, noticed, 
252. 


Kingsley, Charles, his Inaugural Lecture as 
Professor of Modern History, reviewed, 102. 


KTIZIZ, meaning of in Romans viii. 19-23, 
143; course of thought in chapters vii. and 
viii., 143 ; translation of the word in differ- 
ent passages, 144; various interpretations, 
146; the term applicable to the creation 
inferior to man, 149; analogous Scriptural 
representations, 151; language of prophecy, 
152. 


Law, the Ritual, a Guide to Christ, 299; Dis- 
tinction between moral and ritual law little 
noticed in the Scriptures, 299; relation of 
the death of Christ to the expiation of sins 
in former ages, 300; divine origin and 
symbolic character of sacrifice, 301 ;—testi- 
fied to by the prophets, 301;—and by the 
New Testament, 302 ;—and indicated in the 
law itself, 303; their practical effect on 
those who offered them, 306. 

“ Luther, Martin, the Story of,” noticed, 377. 


McClelland’s, Alexander, Sermons, noticed, 
369. 

Macduff, J. B., “Curfew Chimes,” noticed, 
381. 

“‘ Madison Avenue Lectures,” noticed, 252. 

Manuscripts of the New Testament, 445; un- 
cial and cursive, 446; mode of designating 
them, 446; materials on which written, 
447 ; lectionaries, 451; number and classifi- 
cation of extant MSS., 451; mostly incom- 
plete, 451; division of into sections, 454; 
punctuation, 455 ; dates when written, 455; 
local distribution, 456 ; comparative value, 
458; various readings, 458. 

Micaiah’s Vision, 1 Kings xxii., 488; charac- 
ter of Ahab, 488; Jehoshaphat’s visit, 489 ; 
grounds of war with Syria, 490: recent 
change in the court religion, 490; Courtly 
prophets, 491 ; Micaiah and his vision, 492 ; 
objections to a literal interpretation of it, 
494, or of the proem to the Book of Job, 
495; symbolic interpretation, 495; Divine 
sovereignty over good and evil, 497; judi- 
cial blindness, 498. 

Missouri, the Test Oath of, 280; the State 
conventions of 1861-3 and 1864-5, 280; 
violence of civil war, 281; ordinance of 
emancipation, 282; new constitution, 283 ; 
oath of loyalty, 284; its relation to religious 
liberty, 285; a political blunder, 296; its 
retributive character, 296. 

Muencher’s, Joseph, Notes on Proverbs, no- 
ticed, 369. 





Natural Theology, Chadbourne’s, noticed, 364. 
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New England Ecclesiastical Legislation, 81; 
N. E. history a fruitful theme for litera- 
ture, 81; value of Dr. Palfrey’s history, 81; 
his apology for the treatment of Roger Wil- 
liams and the Baptists, by the Massachu- 
setts colony, 82; grounds of his justifica- 
tion, 84; religious legislation of the several 
colonies, especially in Massachusetts, 86; 
discretionary authority of magistrates, 87 ; 
rigid tests applied to immigrants, 88; sum- 
mary banishments, 89; control over the 
formation of churches, 89; compulsory at- 
tendance on worship, 89; punishment for 
heresies and disorders, 90; legal qualifica- 
tions for the ministry, 91; support of min- 
isters, 92; extensive powers of the general 
court, 93; ecclesiastical system under the 
provisional charter, 94;—under the State 
constitution, 95; judicial construction, 96 ; 
act for religious freedom, 97; effect of the 
ancient order on the churches, 97 ;—on dis- 
senters, 100; growth of the Baptists since 
1811, 101; note to the above article, 250. 

New England, Palfrey’s History of, reviewed, 
81. 

New Publications, 127, 254, 382. 

New Testament, the American Bible Union’s 
revised version of, noticed, 121. 

New Testament, Manuscripts of, 445. 

Newton's, R., ‘‘ The Great Pilot,” 379. 

Nicea, the council of, 266. . 

Nicene and Constantinopolitan creeds, 268. 

North British Review noticed, 381. 

Notices of Books, 121, 250, 358, 502, 

“Our Little One,” noticed, 375. 


Palfrey, J. G., his History of New England, 
reviewed, 81. 

Paul, the Apostle, his Jewish descent, 154; 
his Roman citizenship, 155 ; education, 155; 
moral character, 156; conversion, 158; 
apostolic labors, 159; arrest and imprison- 
ment, 167; probably twice imprisoned, 168 ; 
his two names, 169 ; his rapture into heay- 
en and “thorn in the flesh,” 170; disputes 
with Peter and Barnabas, 172; fight with 
beasts, 173; his answer to Ananias, 173; 
traits of character, 174. 

Phelps’, Prof. Austin, ‘The New Birth,” no- 
ticed, 344. 

Phelps’, S. D., ‘The Poet’s Song,” etc., no- 
ticed, 374. 

Plato and Platonism, 22; Plato’s personal 
character, 22; character of his philosophy, 
23 ; his doctrine of Real Being or Ontology, 
25 ;—of Knowledge, or Metaphysics, 26 ;—of 
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God, or Theology, 28; of Man, or Anthro- 
pology, 20; of Morals, 31 ;—of Physics, 31; 
Platonism previous to Christianity, 32; 
Jewish-Alexandrian Platonism, 33; Gnos- 
ticism, 35; Neo-Platonism, 40; Manicheism, 
42. 

Platonism and Early Christianity, 257; early 
theory of knowledge, 259; early doctrine 
of the Deity, 261; the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, 262; Council of Nicwa, 266; Nicene 
and Constantinopolitan creeds, 268; the 
doctrine of the person of Christ, 270;—of 
sin and salvation, 274; eschatology, 277; 
Origenistic controversies, 278. 

Poetical Books of the Holy Scriptures, Fausset 
and Smith’s Commentary on, noticed, 253. 

Popular German Rationalism, 354. 

“Prodigal Son, Parable of the,” with Dr. 
Hamilton’s notes, noticed, 254. 

Professional Power, Rufus Choate an example 
of, 6; elements of Pfofessional enthusiasm, 
8; singleness of aim, 12; labor, 15; knowl- 
edge of human nature, 18. 





Quarterly Review, London, noticed, 381. 
Quesnel, P., Reflections on the Gospels, no- 
ticed, 367. 


Randall's, D, A., ‘“ The Handwriting of God,” 
noticed, 377. 

Randolph’s, A. D. F., ‘‘ Hopefully Waiting,” 
etc., noticed, 375. 

Rationalism, Popular German, 354. 


Rebaptism, 129; interpretations of, Acts xix. 


1-7, 130; of the validity of baptism when 
performed by an unqualified administrator, 
138; administered to infants, 138 ; to per- 
sons in an unrenewed state, 189; unhappy 
results of repeating the ordinance, 142. 

Resurrection of Christ, 388; character of his 
body between resurrection and ascension, 
391. 

Resurrection of the Dead, prominence given 
to, in the sentiments and preaching of the 
apostles, 385; scepticism prevalent then, as 
now, 386; the fact plainly revealed in the 
Scriptures, 386; to take place at the second 
coming of Christ, 387; nature of the future 
bodies of saints, 388; they are to be spirit- 
ual, not psychical, 392; relation between 
the present and future bodies of saints, 
396; ground of identity, 397; mutual re- 
cognition in heaven, 398. 

Richards, W. C., his Memoir of Gov. Briggs, 
noticed, 125. 
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Ripley’s, H. J., ‘‘ Church Polity,” noticed, 502. 

Ritual Law, the, a Guide to Christ, 299. 

Robertson, F. W., Sermons and Life.of, 44; 
sensation produced by his sermons, 45; 
“ Life and Correspondence of,” 46; preva- 
lent scepticism of the age, 44; his life, 47 ; 
ordination, 49; curacy in Winchester, 50; 
marriage, 51; curacy in Cheltenham, 52; 
change of doctrinal opinions, 52; personal 
character and experience, 54; ministry in 
Brighton, 57; character of his preaching, 
57; his success, 60; death, 62; habitual 
sadness, 63. 


Sawtelle, H. A., his “Open Communion” re- 
viewed, 216. 

Scientific Dogmatism, 118. 

Scott's, W. A., “The Christ of the Apostles’ 
Creed,” noticed, 368. . 


Shaw, T. B., his “ Manual of English Litera- |’ 


ture’ noticed, 376. ~ 

Sheardown, T. S., Autobiography of, noticed, 
124. 

Shedd, W. G. T., his “‘ Homileti¢s and Pastor- 
al Theology” noticed, 365. 

Smith, Goldwin, his Lectures on History re- 
viewed, 102. 

Smith, Dr. William, American Edition of his 
“ Dictionary of the Bible” noticed, 358; 
his “Concise Dictionary of the Bible” no- 
ticed, 123. 

South’s Sermons noticed, 361. 

Steinmeyer, F. L., on the Miracles of our 
Lord, noticed, 122. 
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Tischendorf on the Date of the Four Gospels, 
66; the Person of Christ the centre and 
source of evidence for Christianity, 66; Dr. 
Tischendorf’s studies and discoveries, 67; 
his method of investigation, 68; testimony 
of. Irenzus, 69,—of Tertullian, 70,—of 
Clement of Alexandria, 71,—of Justin, 71; 
heretical testimonies, '73; apochryphal lit- 
erature, 74; epistle of Barnabas, 75; Poly- 
carp and Ignatius, 78; testimony of MSS. 
and versions, 79. ’ 

Trench, Archbishop, his ‘‘ Studies in the Gos- 
pels” noticed, 362. 


Uhlhorn’s, Dr. Gerhard, ‘The Modern Rep- 
resentations of the Life of Jesus” noticed, 
380. 


Winslow's, Octavius, ‘Instant Glory” no- 
ticed, 123. 

“ Word, the,” by the Author of “ The Wide 
World,” noticed, 378. 

Worship, Christian, the Fundamental Law of, 
191; unusual interest in the subject at this 
time, 191; Mr. Green’s essay on, 191; rit- 
ualism in England, 192; Bishop Hopkins’s 
“Law of Ritualism,” 192; idolatries and 
superstitions due to a perversion of normal 
human tendencies, 195; natural tendency 
to worship, 196; human laws of worship, 
197; Christ the promulgator of the true 
law, 201; the sole object of true wor- 
ship, 203; its nature, 205; forms of, 
321. 
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